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Cuaprer I, 


Lanpine at Vigo, in the ancient kingdom of Galicia, the 
traveller is only nine leagues from the northern frontier of 
Portugal; and he may make his preparations for a journey 
into that country with as great advantage in Vigo as in any of 
the larger towns of Portugal itself. If he is in haste, and 
wants rather to have seen the country and the people than to 
see them, let him take the diligence, which will hurry and 
jolt him along a road leading due south, over the Spanish 
frontier, through the town of Vianna and the city of Braga, to 
Oporto.. At this latter city he may take the train, and, still 
going due south, will make for Lisbon; stopping for a day, 
perhaps, to look at the architectural splendours of Batalha 
and Alcobaca. From Lisbon he will visit the cool retreats of 
Cintra. He will take a hasty railway trip south of Lisbon, 
through a hideously barren country, to Setubal; another to 
the west, through an uninteresting country, to Evora; and he 
will, on finding himself at Lisbon again (and, if I am not 
mistaken, with no small satisfaction), take his passage in the 
first steamer for London or Southampton, and his report upon 
the country he thinks he has seen will be— Portugal is 
thoroughly uninteresting ; the country in parts is pretty but 
not remarkable, in parts it is a barren wilderness. The people 
are inaccessible from the difficulties of a language which does 


not appear worth learning, and therefore of their manners, 


habits, or customs it is difficult to say anything.” 
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Now, a man needs not to be of that order cf traveller who will 
journey from Dan to Beersheba, and say “all is barren,” to 
arrive very honestly at this conclusion ; and yet the country is 
not in fault, only his mode of trying to see it is wrong; and I 
hope to show, in the following pages, that the verdict of my 
suppositious traveller is unjust in every particular. 

Portugal is as yet virgin soil, so far as the British tourist is 
concerned. No preparations have as yet been made for him, 
hardly any one speaks his language, no innkeeper expects to 
see him, no guide is ready to show him the lions. 

There is a large class of travellers who should avoid Por- 
tuguese travel—those who are impelled to foreign journeying 
less because they care for it than because all their friends 
travel, and who, driven from England by that “ cestrum” 
which flies abroad in the autumn months, not unreasonably 
like to find all the comforts of home during their holiday in 
foreign lands. Let not any of the migrant tribe who propose 
to travel in established tourist fashion, visit Portugal. Even 
Spain has greater, nay, along beaten’ tracks, great facilities 
for the luxurious tourist. Yet the difficulties to profitable 
travelling in Portugal—profitable in the sense of learning 
something of the people and of their ways—are, after all, but 
few. Unfortunately, first among them stands the language, 
and, without a fair command of it, Jet no traveller venture. It 
is a language which few people think it worth while to acquire; 
moreover, it is a difficult language, easy enough to learn to 
read, but far more hard to speak than either Spanish or Italian. 
This is the chief obstacle ; another is the extraordinary badness 
of food and lodging along the road. Sour wine, stale oil, 
black bread, and dried fish are the staples in the less frequented 
districts. Another is the absolute necessity, if it is desired to 
see the real beauty of Portuguese scenery and to study the 
lives and manners of the people, that the traveller should 
journey on horseback ; for the few carriage roads, as a rule, 
pass through the least picturesque and interesting parts of the 
country. I know of no other difficulties, and, on the other 
hand, Portuguese travel has its good side; there are no 
brigands, and the people are well-tempered and well-mannered, 
very obliging and very hospitable. | 

The present writer does not propose to write a regular 
itinerary of his travels in Portugal; for, in truth, he has 
journeyed over many dreary leagues of road on which he would 
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be sorry to ask for the reader’s company. His object will be 
to carry him rapidly from one point of interest to another, and 
tell him what he has learned in his travels of the ways of life 
of a very singular and interesting people. Nevertheless, the 
reader who shel! follow him will have quite enough of the usual 
incidents of horseback travel, of roadside inns, of good land- 
lords and bad ones, of kind welcomes and of cold ones. 

There is now, I am told, an. excellent hotel at Vigo, kept 
by a German with a French wife. There is, therefore, the 
less occasion for me to dwell on the fact that no excellence 
of the kind existed at the time of my visit made about four 
years ago. 

Since that time a French scientific expedition has taken up 
its quarters at Vigo. The work they have before them is the 
recovery of the treasure believed to have sunk with the Spanish 
galleons which had taken shelter in Vigo, in the year 1703, 
during the War of the Succession, when the combined French 
and Spanish fleets were attacked by Sir George Rooke, in 
command of a Dutch and English squadron, and the town 
was stormed by three thousand men, under the command of 
the Duke of Ormond. 

My first and, in fact, my only object in remaining even a 
single hour in Vigo was to buya horse for my journey. With 
this view, and without mentioning my purpose at the inn, for 
landlords are only too apt to be in league with roguish horse- 
dealers, I sallied forth to discover for myself the equine capa- 
bilities of the place. I had made the tour of the town and 
was coming back, without seeing anything desirable, when ] 
perceived a gentleman in high boots with immense silver 
spurs, a well-used velveteen jacket, and a dirty red sash wound 
several times round his waist. This person was leaning against 
the wall of a dark entry leading from the street, and had so 
evident an expression in his face, attitude, and bearing, of 
some sort of proprietorship in horseflesh, that I instantly 
accosted him. 

I was correct in my surmise. He told me that he was the 
possessor of about twenty of the very finest mares in Spain ; 
“every one of which,” said the horse-dealer, taking off his 
hat and making me a bow, “is at your Excellency’s service.” 

I followed the man along the vaulted passage into a large 
stable. My eyes getting in time used to the gloom of the 
place, I could perceive the indistinct forms of some twenty or 
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thirty undersized ponies ; some tied up to mangers running 
round the walls, and some fastened to the numerous stone 
pillars which supported the roof. I looked with some dismay 
at their diminutive bodies and generally “‘ weedy” appearance. 

Horse-dealing is a serious matter in all countries, but in 
none more so than in Spain, where a bargain, even for the 
hire of a pack mule or a guide’s pony, is approached with the 
utmost circumspection and gravity. 

“Sir,” I said, addressing the horse-dealer, with a suitable 
solemnity ; “‘ pray look well at me, and having done so, inform 
me to which of these animals you recommend me to confide 
my person for a journey of some three or four hundred miles.” 

My companion gravely and politely removed his hat for 
the purpose of the desired inspection, and having concluded 
it, he gravely replied— 

“Caballero, I perceive that you are a person not to be 
imposed upon. ‘These animals you have seen are certainly not 
worthy nor indeed capable of carrying your distinguished 
person.” And thus he went on with a blarneying speech of 
great length and volubility, ending by telling me that he 
possessed one horse of quite superlative excellence. Descant- 
ing on the way upon the merits of this particular animal, he 
led me to its stable. 

Knowing the ways of horse-jockeys—knowing that a horse 
is praised by them generally in inverse ratio to his merits—I 
was not a little surprised to find, in a small separate stable 
to which the dealer conducted me, a strong, good-looking 
horse of the Andalusian breed, apparently sound in wind and 
limb. 

The dealer led him out into the street, saddled him with 
the cumbrous saddle of the country, and put a bridle in his 
mouth. He mounted him. The horse’s action was as good as 
his looks. I asked the price with some anxiety, for I saw that 
the performance of my journey on horseback was dependent 
upon getting this horse. After a great deal of tedious bar- 
gaining, I obtained him for twenty-five pounds; no doubt 
much more than the horse’s market value, but he was a fairly 
good one, and did me very good service. 

My plans were to make at once for Tuy, on the River 
Minho, which is the northern boundary of Portugal, and there 
or at Valenca, the Portuguese town which is on the opposite 
side of the river, to procure an active servant to accompany 
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me upon the Portuguese portion of my journey. My prepa- 
rations were soon made. A good English saddle { had brought 
with me; also a pair of regulation cavalry pistols, and holsters 
for them. At Vigo I bought a true Spanish cloak of stout 
broadcloth, a saddle-cloth, a pair of capacious saddle- bags, and 
I was ready. I might have carried all my baggage on the 
stout Andalusian, and ridden to Tuy in a day by the high 
road; but I had a reason for wishing to keep along the sea- 
shore. Asking the horse-dealer for a guide over the moun- 
tains by the sea, he proposed to accompany me himself, 
remarking, however, that the road was bad, and the people 
along it no better than the road. 

At daybreak the following morning we made our start. 
Skirting the magnificent Bay of Vigo for a mile, we soon 
began the ascent of a steep mountain, and continued, till the 
sun was pretty high, ascending a good deal, and now and then 
descending a little. Presently the whole bay was spread out 
like a map beneath our feet. The day was calm, and the 
steep hills and white houses, with their verandahs and pro- 
jecting eaves, were reflected as in a looking-glass. 

Fine as the scene before me was, there was a certain 
human interest about this bay which far outweighs any admi- 
ration for it as scenery. Some very momentous episodes of 
our own history have been transacted within sight of these 
hills, and evidences thereof cannot but be lying at this moment 
beneath the quiet waters of the bay. If, by a miracle, they 
could be lifted for an instant, we should see such a sight as 
would realize Clarence’s dream. We should look upon 


“‘ Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued gems, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea.” 


Looking from the hill-side on to the bay, I forgot all 
about its beauties in the fancy of how many brave deeds 
might have been witnessed from the hill-side on which I was 
standing. Irom this spot a spectator might have seen the - 
entry of Drake’s squadron in Elizabeth’s reign, and have 
counted the men on the decks—seen them work their guns 
upon the town, and felt the earth shake to the booming of the 
heavy artillery from the castles overhead. I suspect that our 
tiny English ships, moving quickly about, ran no great risk 
from the plunging fire of the Spanish gunners, and that the 
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affair was rather a one-sided one. A far better show must 
have been the capture of the galleons by Rooke and the 
Dutch, when five of the huge treasure vessels of Spain were 
set on fire, and eleven borne away by their captors. It must 
have been a very gallant sight, and be sure that the traces of 
that fight still lie under the waves of Vigo Bay, and that there 
is a rich prize there well wortia the seeking for. 

The rocky island which is seen from where I stand, and 
which, with its sister island, not now visible, commands the 
entrance to the bay, is Bayona; and, high up on its southern 
face, | make out what my guide assured me are the remains 
of ancient fortifications. There is an infinitesimally small 
literary difficulty connected with Bavena which caused me to 
choose to ride along the sea-shore to Tuy, rather than along 
the high road. 

The question is whether it is this Bayona to which Milton 
refers in the lines— 


“Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ;” 


or whether it is the little seaport of Bayona, lying a few miles 
farther south. My own strong impression, after seeing both 
places, is that Milton meant the islands, “ Bayona’s hold” 
being equivalent to “‘ Bayona’s fortress,” and being taken to 
signify Vigo Bay, its castle and its fortified islands. I do not 
see how such a place as Bayona, the town, could even have 
been heard of by Milton; while, when he wrote “ Lycidas,” 
events had taken place near “ Bayona’s hold” which, though 
they occurred some fifty years before, would have made its 
geography familiar enough to British ears. 

I now turned my face southwards, and in a few hours we 
saw the white houses of Bayona on one side of a little bay. 
It is a place, as I had been led to believe, of little importance, 
and my bird’s-eye view of it quite satisfying me, I left it to 
the right, and, against the advice of my guide, made across 
the mountains south-eastward, in order to strike the hgh- 
road which I knew ran due north and south from Vigo to Tuy. 
I trusted to a pocket compass when I should have listened to 
the guide; nevertheless, after a weary ride, and after entan- 
gling ourselves more than once in a labyrinth of steep hills, 
we did, at last, suddenly come upon the high-road. 

Shortly afterwards the diligence from Vigo overtook us, 
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and I recognized two French gentlemen inside whose acquaint- 
ance I had made at the hotel at Vigo, and whom I had 
earnestly besought not to entrust themselves to the abominable 
conveyance in which they were imprisoned. They looked 
supremely miserable as they passed by in a stifling cloud of 
dust, jolted, jammed, and deafened by the rattle of the ill- 
fitting box on wheels. 

“ That is not the fitting way for gentlemen to go through 
the covutry,” said the horse-dealer, ranging his little mare up 
to my side. 

“ You are right,” I said, for the proverb says, ‘‘‘ A good 
man on a good horse is a servant to no man.’”’ 

“Tt is a good proverb,” said the horse-dealer, “ though I 
never heard it before, for these gentlemen who saluted your 
worship will soon find that they are no longer their own 
masters; they must eat, sleep, get down and get up, not when 
they please, but when they are told by the coachman ; whereas 
the caballero here does what he likes, stops where he pleases, 
and eats and lodges when, where, and how he chooses.” 

The horse-dealer could not better have summed up the 
advantages of travelling on horseback in Portugal. 

We had rested once in the hills at a farmhouse, and begged 
a little straw and water for our horses, and now again we 
looked about for the bush hung over the house door, the old 
conventional sign of an inn. Houses of any kind were scarce, 
however, and night was coming on, and we were within a few 
miles of Tuy before we found what we wanted, a litile one- 
storied inn where we could bait the horses. 

*‘The people in these parts,’ said my companion, senten- 
tiously, “are a bad lot.” 

Certainly those we had had to do with to-day were as surly 
and sullen a set of peasants as I ever encountered; but, as 
virtue is commonly reported to reside in a rough exterior, I 
will not undertake to endorse the opinion of the horse-dealer. 

Asking for horse provender at the inn, we got mono- 
syllabic answers and black looks; not a finger was stirred to 
help us. Finally, we tied up our own horses, and, discovering 
a secret store of corn, helped them liberally thereto. The inn- 
keeper found his tongue, as we were leaving, to ask an exor- 
bitant payment; but, having given what we knew was just, 
we would not yield an inch, whereupon the whole family set 
up a chorus of execration. ‘The man, his wife, and apparently 
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countless brothers, sisters, and children, flocked into the stable 
to bellow, and yell, and scream in all keys at us. Amid this 
fearful outcry we composedly mounted our horses, and charged 
through the family at a fair cavairy trot. The enemy was 
routed, but reformed outside the gate, and fired a parting 
volley of abuse as we rode off; whereupon the horse-deualer, 
losing the temper and equanimity which he had hitherto pre- 
served, turned short round, and, standing up in his stirrups, 
raised his right hand threateningly, and, spurring his mare 
hither and thither in his wrath in front of the hostile lines, 
execrated and defied them. 

So, it is related, did that redoubtable Moorish champion, 
Ibnu-l-Walid, in like hostile and defiant manner, prick forth 
upon his charger before the long-drawn lines of Christian 
warriors, and, by the mere vigour of his speech and fierceness 
of his gesture, carry consternation into the ranks of the 
Christian host. 

The Moorish champion, however, had the advantage over 
the horse-dealer in this respect, for the latter seemed to carry 
no consternation whatever into the ranks of the inn-keeper’s 
family ; and the encounter might have lasted far into the 
night, if I had not gently led away my champion by the 
arm. We rode off, but it was some time ere he recovered his 
serenity. He had, however, given me an opportunity of learn- 
ing that a horse-dealer in Galicia, like persons of the same 
profession in England, excels all his countrymen in his com- 
mand of strong language. 

The Galician peasant is, in truth, an uncouth being; but 
he can take a certain amount of polish. It is a good materia). 
‘The Galician is the Auvergnat of the Peninsula, and especially 
of Portugal. Of a hundred men-servants, coachmen, grooms, 
porters, and water-carriers, in-the larger towns of Portugal, 
ninety-nine are Galicians. The rusticity, awkwardness, and 
slowness of the Galician have become proverbial. Of an ill- 


_ bred man the Portuguese say all when they say, “ What a 


Galician!”? A coarse expression is a “ Gullegada”—a Gali- 


cianism. The epithet “Galician” is even used as an equivalent 
of wild, common, or uncultivated: the crab-apple is, with the 
Portuguese, the Galician apple; the common cabbage of Por- 
tugal, which grows a yard or more in height, is the “ Couve 
Gallega”’—the Galician cabbage; and so forth. 

I remember once, in Lisbon, seeing an exceedingly pretty 
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young Spanish lady, the prima donna of a Zarzuela troupe, 
assume the character of a Galician servant with great success. 
The Zarzuela actors are chartered buffoons, by no means tied 
down by any of the traditions or prescriptions of the legitimate 
drama. Their only object is to entertain; and they sing, 
dance, and declaim their burlesque operettas with the greatest 
spirit. On this particular occasion, however, the piece dragged ; 
the audience would not be amused; the songs were stale, the 
dances old, the dialogue known by heart—when suddenly, with 
true histrionic inspiration, the pretty prima donna advanced 
to the foot-lights, and began a serio-comic remonstrance with 
the audience in the character of a Galician servant who has 
been found fault with. 

It was really an admirable improvisation. As she came 
ferward, her step lost the graceful firmness of the true Zar- 
zuela dancer; her movements became stiff, angular, and 
slouching ; her voice changed the quick ring of the Andalusian 
tongue for the drawl of the Galician brogue; her face assumed 
the semi-idiotic stare of a stupid servant. The effect was 
magical. We all had our Galician servant; we all recognized | 
that drawl, that slouch, and that expression. In theatrical 
phrase, it brought the house down. After this, the piece went | 
on swimmingly ; and if, for a moment, the audience seemed | 
not sufficiently responsive to the efforts of the actors, one look 5 
of remonstrance, in character, from the fair actress, or one of 
those familiar gestures, was enough to bring back its gaiety 
and its attention in an instant. 

Now, all this is one side of the picture. If the Galician is 
rough, he is honest; if he is a boor, he is a faithful one. 
Better men-servants can hardly be found; clean, sober, atten- 
tive, good-tempered, and hard-working, they very soon learn 
to accommodate themselves to the ways and habits of the 
family. A very little intercourse with better-mannered people 
than themselves serves to rub off their native asperities. They 
grow attached to masters who treat them. well, and it is 
common enough for a Galician servant to grow white-headed 
in faithful service with the master who engaged him as a boy. 

It was quite dark before we reached Tuy, and therefore 
we had to put up at the inn there for the night; having 
travelled no more than nine or ten leagues, in a straight line, 
since daybreak. 

At Tuy I had not, at any rate, to begin any sort of com- 
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missariat troubles. Almost everywhere in Spain there is good 
bread, and Tuy is celebrated for its hams and for its wine. 

When the tired and hungry traveller in Portugal is nearing 
his resting-place for the night, two thoughts sufficiently prosaic 
are apt to engross his attention—his board and his bed. As to 
the former, there is room for speculation. There is immense 
variety ;-he may arrive late at night, and find black bread, 
sour wine, and sourer looks. On the other hand, his senses 
may be pleasantly assailed, as he crosses the threshold of his 
inn, by the steam of the simmering stew; and he may be 
gladdened by friendly looks, and a kind invitation to partake 
of the family supper. 

As to the other point—his bed—let the traveller not specu- 
late. Here there is no variety. A Peninsula bedroom is a 
fearful thing. A door that will not fasten, windows that were 
never intended to open, a floor, through the chinks of which 
the mules and horses, which invariably have their lodging 
beneath, can be seen and heard, and an atmosphere composed 
of the emanations of their stables. A bed, of which it is 
enough to say that the experienced traveller will instantly 
throw all its coverings to the further end of the room, and 
recline upon it involved in his own cloak, plaids, or rugs. 

Tuy possesses a small Gothic cathedral, which, so far as I 
could judge from the outside, is of very early date. ‘I'he build- 
ing is remarkable for its enormous solidity, and the small 
size of the windows and their height from the ground. ‘The 
original work is pure Romanesque, pointing to a date early in 
the twelfth century ; a period when some fears might be enier- 
tained of an irruption of the Saracens, and Christians might 
look to having to defend themselves on a sudden. I was 
disappointed at not being able to get inside the cathedral, 
which promised from its exterior to be interesting. Gothic 
buildings are so scarce in Portugal that one hardly likes to 
leave one behind unvisited on the confines of that kingdom. 
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Cuapter II. 


TuErE are few things which seem so strange to an English 
traveller, the boundary of whose country is the sea, and who 
has, fortunately, no experience of arbitrary frontier lines, than 
to see how an invisible line of demarcation can as completely 
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manners and customs is concerned, as long miles of ocean or 
impassable mountain ranges. 

The Spanish town of Tuy is divided only by the river 
Minho from the Portuguese town of Valenga. Looked at by 
the traveller going southwards, the houses of the two towns 
seem to form but one. A good swimmer would cross from 
the Spanish to the Portuguese bank in a few minutes: a stone 
thrown from the streets of Tuy might fall among the houses 
of Valencga. And yet, though they are such near neighbours, 
the inhabitants of either town are, in customs, habits, manners 
and dress, almost as distinct as the people of Dover and those 
of Calais. What makes the present distinction the more 
remarkable is, that it is almost certain that the races are 
identical. Perhaps it would be safer to say that they contain 
the same constituents, though probably in different propor- 
tions. So nearly identical, indeed, are they, that the frontier 
line of Portugal and Galicia shifted continually during the 
Middle Ages. 

The reason why Portuguese life flows up to Valenga and 
no further, and why Spanish life is suddenly arrested at Tuy, 
is of course easy enough to find. If the people of the one 
town had had free access to those of the other, and had bought 
and sold with them; if the old men and women had had full 
liberty of gossiping with each other; if the youths of one 
town could have wooed the maidens of the other ;—then it 
would bave been different. But to all this there have always 
been two barriers—the conscription and the customs duties. 
To cross the frontier, it is necessary to be provided with a 
pass, and all who do so cross are, of course, subjected to 
examination for contraband goods. It is these restrictions, 
acting through many hundred years, which have worked 
the results we see, in spite of race and in spite of pro- 
pinquity. 

At those points where the Portuguese and Spanish races 
are conterminous, the Portuguese is, at least as far as my 
observation goes, the better looking, better dressed, and 
better mannered of the two. Nowhere is this so conspicuous 
as on the Minho. The contrast here, however, is heightened 
by the fact that the Portuguese of Entre Douro e Minho—the 
province, that is, lying between the Douro and the Minho— 
are as far superior in the above respects to other Portuguese 


separate one nation from another, so far as any identity of 
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as the Galicians fall short—in the same matters—of men of 
the other provinces of Spain. 

Leaving Valenga early in the morning, we followed the 
course of the Minho to the sea, passing on the way the fortified 
town of Villa Nova da Cerveira, and the little harbour and 
town of Caminha, surrounded by flats and marshes, with its 
outlying island fortress; then, again striking southward by 
the sea-shore, through a half-cultivated region which in 
former times was a royal forest, we reached a gloomy- 
looking fortress, close to the sea; the first of a series which 
continues along the whole coast-line of the province of the 
Minh- 

~ «ards nightfall we overtook a farmer on horseback, and 
when, after riding on in friendly conversation with him for a 
mile or so, I asked him how far off I might be from an inn 
and shelter for the night, he good-humouredly laughed at the 
idea of my condescending to put up at any place nearer than 
Vianna, On my telling him that I was by no means particular, 
and that my guide’s horse was too tired for further travelling, 
he drew up his horse to a standstill, and looked grave. 

“There is a house about one mile from here,” said the 
farmer ; “ you will get poor fare and poor shelter, but none 
better, I think, on this side of Vianna. I will show you the 
way,” he added. 

So saying, he trotted on, and soon turning aside from the 
main road, guided us along a vile ox-cart road, the worst of 
all roads to ride over in a bad light. For about a mile we 
travelled up a narrow valley. On each side of the road grew 
pollarded oaks and chesnuts, whose branches were twisted so as 
to join overhead ; and on these trees were trained vines, whose 
foliage, though it was only May, already gave a dense shade. 

Presently this narrow road opened out into a square walled 
enclosure, which was also perfectly embowered and shaded by 
vines, carried on stout rafters of wood, the whole supported by 
the side walls, aud by five or six stone pillars in the centre ; 
so that the place was like a huge room, the ceiling of which 
was of vine leaves. It was, in fact, the court-yard of a good- 
sized farm-house. 

The farmer stopped at the door of the house which opened 
on to this yard. 

“Why,” I said to him, “ this is a private house.” 

‘Tt is the house of your excellency,” said the farmer, as 
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he stood uncovered, with the true courteous hospitality of an 
old-fashioned Portuguese. 

It was, in truth, his own house; and presently a man 
appeared, to take our horses, a dog came and licked the 
master’s hand, children issued from the house and greeted 
their father, and the wife stood in the doorway and wel- 
comed us. 

“Cea! cea!” the farmer called out cheerfully, which, 
interpreted, is supper, a pleasant sound to a belated traveller. 
* Here is a gentleman who has eaten nothing since he was in 
Spain.” 

Looking round the room we entered, I saw much that I 
should have seen in a farmer’s kitchen at home: the old 
single-barrelled gun slung on the wall, the English willow- 
pattern plates ranged on the shelves, the well-polished high- 
backed chairs, the sides of bacon hanging from the rafters, 
What was not like England was the collection of quaint 
coloured prints of sacred subjects—pious daubs, fearful to the 
artistic eye—which hung about the walls. 

Presently our supper was on the table, and let the reader 
take note that the table was not decked with a cloth “ coarse, 
but of snowy whiteness.” Indeed, for the matter of that, we 
did not even indulge in plates, but before each of us was placed 
a good-sized earthenware bowl and a wooden spoon. And if 
the reader should ask of what the meal consisted, let him know 
that there was one dish and a remove. The dish, Sopa secca, 
literally “dry soup,” made of wheaten bread, beef, cabbage, 
and mint, almost a national dish in Portugal; and the remove, 
Bacalhau, dried codfish, boiled—which is quite a national 
dish—and the man who objects to such a bill of fare must, 
indeed, be an epicure. 

I praised the fish for its tenderness, and my hostess ex- 
plained to me that to make it so it was essential that the dried 
fish—which, indeed, is often, when cooked, as hard as a board 
—should be previously soaked for exactly eighteen hours in 
running water. 

Then the host filled me a large tumbler of country wine, 
his own vintage, assuring me that wine never tastes so well as 
after Bacalhau. It is a very remarkable drink, this “ green 
wine,” as it is called. I have tasted the country wines of many 
lands, but never yet such a one as this. Perfectly sound, but 
possessing a fruitiness, astringency and sharpness enough to 
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take one’s breath away, it has yet little more alcoholic 
strength than claret. So full is it of what may be called vinous 
matter, that it is hardly ever clear; it is apparently, however, 
not liked the less for being quite thick and muddy. To an 
exhausted man, on a summer’s day, I know no greater restora- 
tive than a full draught of this Minho wine. 

When we had eaten and drunk, the dishes were pushed 
‘“ below the salt,” and one or two of the farm servants fell to 
on the plentiful remainder; whilst we, wrapping ourselves in 
our cloaks, and leaning our elbows on the table, lighted our 
cigarettes, and proceeded to hold grave discourse. 

Knowing that my host must be curious to be told where I 
came from, and the purpose of my travelling, 1 thought it due 
to his hospitality to offer him a sketch of my proceedings, in 
which I was assisted by the horse-dealer, who, after the manner 
of such squires, added fancy details illustrative of the magni- 
ficence, wisdom, and so forth, of his master. I ended by 
saying that I was going to travel through Portugal at my 
pleasure, and to see whatever was curious, or worthy to be seen 
by a foreigner. 

The farmer nodded his head slowly once or twice, as I 
finished. The idea was too strange to him to be taken in at 
once ; at last he got firm hold of it. 

‘Your country, I dare say, is very different from Portugal,” 
he said. 

‘Very different,” I answered. ‘ You may understand how 
much so when I tell you that our farmers neither grow maize 
nor make wine.” 

“ Coitadinhos !”? (poor devils!) said the man ; “then what 
do they eat and drink ? ” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘it is not so difficult as you may think. 
We can make all sorts of things in England, and sell them to 
all countries, and then buy what we want from them. For 
instance—there is the shirt you wear—it was made in England, 
and that gun it was made there, too; so, you see, if we wanted 
to eat maize, or drink wine, we should have something to offer 
in exchange.” 

*‘ Wonderful!” cried the farmer, quite delighted. It was 
clear that he had never been lectured before on political 
economy. 

We talked on many matters. At last I thought of ques- 
tioning the farmer on a subject which has always had a great 
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interest for me—the superstitious beliefs and tales of the 
peasantry. 

I have long held a theory, that wherever the Romans have 
left permanent marks of their stay, there the superstitions have 
the peculiar gloomy stamp of the legendary mysteries of ancient 
Italy. If this is true anywhere, it must be true in Portugal, 
where these people have left their marks not only in the lan- 
guage, which is nearer to Latin than any known tongue, but 
even in the manner of cultivating the soil, which, to this day, 
is done after the precepts of Cato and Columella. 

The type of Latin legend to which I refer, is that well- 
known and most grisly and hideous of all ghost stories, the tale 
of the soldier in Petronius Arbiter. Now the belief in the 
“ Tupis-homem” is very prevalent in parts of Northern Por- 
tugal. It is the legend of the Loup-garou—the Wehrwolf— 
the periodical transformation of human beings into wolves, 
with all the savage instincts of that animal. It is a supersti- 
tion whose existence in many countries has been too well 
investigated to need further description from me ; suffice it to 
say, that nowhere is this belief invested with so many pecu- 
liar and gloomy circumstances as in Portugal. 

I began to sound the farmer on the subject of folk-lore 
and popular superstitions rather cautiously, for people are apt 
to be reticent in talking of these matters to strangers, but the 
farmer was not shy at all. 

“Yes,” he said ; “he had known some strange things to 
happen, and in that very neighbourhood, too.” 

“Would he tell me what ?” 

“ Well, he would,” he said, “and with great pleasure; he 
would tell me one of the most singular things he ever heard 
of; but,” looking at me doubtfully, “ you will hardly bring 
yourself to believe it ; and, to tell the truth, no more should I, 
if it had not been related to me by one who saw it—no other 
than my own brother’s son.” : 

“You must know,” said the farmer, with a-grave air; ‘ that 
not many miles from this is a river, in which are vast quantities 
of fish. Now, every year there comes a stranger to this river ; 
he stends upon the bank, and, holding in his hand a magical 
fly—wma mosca encantada—tied to the end of a very long 
thread, he blows the fly away from him as far as a man can 
throw a stone; it falls upon the water, and no sooner does it 
touch the surface than a fish seizes it, and the stranger draws 
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both fly and fish ashore by the thread which he holds in his 
hand. Now, what do you think of that ?” 

My host had given me this fancy description of fly-fishing 
with so very serious a face, that I was almost afraid to laugh, 
till I observed a sympathetic twinkle in his own eyes; but he 
nodded towards his servants as if to hint that I was not to 
betray the secret of the mysterious fisherman to them. 

Then the farmer, perceiving that I was an attentive and by 
no means a captious listener, began another story. 

“We are all good Christians here, and ought not to fear 
the malice of the evil spirit ; nevertheless, we know that power 
is given him sometimes to work mischief in some mysterious 
manner, which all the priests put together do not understand. 
In proof of this, I will tell you of an event that happened not 
twenty years ago; and, moreover, I was myself a witness of 
what I am going to relate, for I was then a young man, living 
at afarm near Cabrasam, among the mountains of the Estrica, 
which is, as you know, as wild a country as any in Portugal.” 

The farmer filled up his own and my glass, and his wife and 
children and the servants gathered round us and stood, with 
solemn fazes, to listen to a tale which they had probably already 
heard more than once. 

“The farmer with whom I served was a young man, and 
his wife a young woman. He had just come on to the farm. 
Two or three other men besides myself worked with him, but 
there was no other woman in the place than his wife. Now, 
she, being about to give birth to a child, desired to get another 
woman into the house, to do such work as she would shortly 
not be able to perform herself. So the master went about the 
country to engage a woman, but, for some reason or other, he 
could not succeed. As time pressed, he sent me to the nearest 
town, Ponte de Lima, with directions to inquire along the way, 
and engage the very first likely looking young woman I should 
meet with. 

“T started next morning before daylight, and I had not 
gone more than a mile on the road before I saw, sitting by the 
wayside, one of the queerest-looking girls my eyes ever fell on. 
She was wrapped up, head and all, in a brown cloak, such as 
we never see in this part of the country. The sun had just 
risen, and she was stretching out her hands as if to warm them 
in itsrays. The oddest thing about her was that her hair was cut 
close to her head, like a man’s. Now, this is common enough 
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with our women when they get old and do not care to be 
troubled with long hair; but for a young and handsome girl 
like her to be ‘ chamorra’ (crop-haired), was a thing I have 
never seen before or since. So I stood still and stared at her, 
like a fool as I was. 

“¢ Well, Santinho,’ * said the girl, ‘ you are wondering to 
see me warm my hands in the sunbeams ?’ 

“¢T think you would get warm quicker,’ I answered, ‘ if 
you went on your way, instead of sitting still in this cold 
wind.’ 

“¢ And what if I am tired, as well as cold?’ she said, 
sharply. 

“¢ Have you been travelling all the night ?’ 

““¢* Indeed, I have,’ said the girl, ‘and many a one before 
that.’ 

““« Then you come from a long way off ?’ 

““¢T come from Tarouca, in the mountains of Beira, and 
that is a long journey from here.’ 

“¢ And if it is not a secret, what have you come so far 
from home for ?? 

“€ No secret at all,’ she replied. ‘ My name is Joana, and 
I am looking for a place as servant at a farm. Do you know 
any one who requires one?’ 

“* Now, it struck me here was the very thing I was looking 
for—a strong, hearty-looking girl, who wished to be a servant ; 
so I told her I was out with the object of engaging such a 
person as herself, and if she would come with me to my 
master’s, she might find the place she wanted. The girl 
expressed her readiness, and we started homewards. 

“‘T left her outside the house while I went in. The farmer 
did not much like the idea of having so strange a being for a 
servant ; but his wife, hearing that she was a ‘ chamorra,’ 
insisted, upon engaging her—for we have a saying that ‘ cha- 
morras’” make the best of workers. 

“Very soon after this the child was born, wil the new girl 
took the mistress’s place—cooked for us and so forth. 

“ Now, the newly-born infant was a remarkably fine and 
healthy one. Everybody said so, except one old woman—a 
neighbour—who was thought to be a ‘wise woman.’ ‘This 
person looked rather put out the moment she saw the child, 


* Literally, “ Little Saint ’”’—a common form of address, among the 
peasantry, irom one stranger to another. 
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and said it was bewitched. The father and mother laughed 
heartily at this, seeing how well the child looked. Then 
the woman said she was mistaken if the child had not the 
devil’s mark somewhere on its skin; and, sure enough, so it 
had—a mark on its shoulder, exactly as if the pattern of a 
small crescent or half-moon had been pricked upon the skin 
with a pin. Then we all began to get frightened, but the 
woman said there was no cause for alarm, except during the 
time of the new moon, and then the child must be watched 
all the night through. 

“When the old woman passed out of the house, the new 
servant was sitting on the floor with her brown cloak pulled 
right over her face, and though the old woman spoke to her, 
she made her no answer, pretending to be asleep. 

“Nothing particular occurred for some months. The 
servant, Joana, was very useful in the house, and both master 
and mistress congratulated themselves on having engaged a 
‘chamorra’ to work. However, we, her fellow-servants, did 
not much like her. She was very sharp in her speech; and 
whenever she was angry,’ her eyes, which were long and 
narrow in shape, seemed almost to emit fire and gave her a 
terribly savage aspect. However, when not out of temper, 
she was a handsome girl. She seldom spoke much, but she 
very soon got into the confidence of her master and mistress, 
and one day, when the latter mentioned to her what had been 
told her by the old woman, she said— 

«¢ Ah, yes! I have known it a long time, but I was 
afraid to tell you. Children with that mark grow into lupis- 
homems before they get to be sixteen, unless something is 
done to stop it.’ 

«¢ And what can be done?’ said my mistress. 

**¢ You must cover the evil mark with the blood of a white 
pigeon, strip the child naked, and lay it on a blanket. on the 
mountain side the very first time the moon rises in the 
heavens after midnight. ‘hen the moon will draw the mark 
up through the blood, just as she draws the waters of the sea 
up at full tide, and the child will be saved.’ 

“The farmer and his wife agreed to do this, to save their 
child from becoming a lupis-homem, and it happening to be a 
new moon late in the night, a day or two afterwards, the 
needful preparations were made, and when the night came the 
child was laid out on the mountain side near the house, while 
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the moon was still below the horizon. This done, we all 
returned to the house, for it was essential that no eye should 
be upon the child until the moon had risen, The farmer 
began to be uneasy, thinking that there might be wolves near, 
but the men reassured him, saying that a wolf had not been 
seen in the neighbourhood for many years. Nevertheless, he 
loaded his gun, putting into it, for want of other ammunition, 
five or six rusty nails, 

“‘He had hardly done so when, to our horror, we heard 
the most piercing screams from where the child was lying. 
In an instant we had all rushed out—the screams increasing 
as we came near the spot. At this very instant the moon 
rose, and we saw a huge brown wolf standing over the body of 
the child, his fangs bloody and his eyes looking like fire. 
Seeing us come up he slunk off, but the farmer fired at him 
before he could reach the wood close by, and he fell and rolled 
over. I ran up to finish him with the heavy stick which I 
had in my hand, but I could only give him one stroke before 
he rose to his feet and made off. The blow was a heavy one, 
and struck him on the foreleg, and he went off into the wood, 
howling and limping. 

“We found the poor child quite dead; its throat was 
frightfully torn by the wolf’s teeth, and the blanket was 
covered with blood. 

“Now, it was noticed almost immediately that the girl, 
Joana, had not been seen since the child had been put out, 
nor was she in the house when we got back. ‘Then for the 
first time did the truth flash upon us—the woman had been 
an accursed lupis-homem, and had murdered the child, and in 
wounding the wolf we had in truth wounded the girl who 
had assumed his form. The next morning we followed the 
traces of the wounded wolf, and, inside the wood, not ten 
paces from where he had been seen to enter it, we found 
Joana lying on the ground covered with blood. She imme- 
diately began to explain to us that she had crept into the 
wood when we had left the child, fearing that some mischief 
might happen to him; that she had heard screams and had 
run towards the child in the darkness; that just as she was 
getting to the outs:de of the wood, the moon rose, she saw us 
coming, saw the wolf run towards her, heard the gun fired, 
immediately felt herself to be wounded in the side, and fell to 
the ground, where she had lain ever since. 
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“Of course we knew that these were lies suggested by the 
devil, so we sent for the priest, but before he came she had 
died. They buried her where she lay, and the ‘ wise woman,’ 
who came to look at her, said she had the mark of the lupis- 
homem on her breast quite plain, and was evidently a servant 
of the Evil One. ‘The woman said that if she had seen the 
girl’s eyes she could have told at once what she was, for the 
lupis-homems all get to have the long, narrow eyes and savage 
look of the wolf. She also explained to us that if a lupis- 
homem can murder and drink the blood of a newly-born 
child, the enchantment ceases, and they are lupis-homems no 
longer.” 

“ And what did the priest say?” I asked. 

“He said,” replied the farmer, “that we were fools to 
have had anything to do with a woman from Tarouca, for it 
was a nest of witches and warlocks.” 

“And you are quite sure this girl was a real ‘ lupis- 
homem’ ?” 

“T never doubted it fora moment. Did I not see Joana’s 
own eyes in the wolf, as he turned round when I struck him? 
How can I doubt? Besides,” said the farmer, after a pause, 
“there was the mark of a heavy blow on her right arm— 
exactly where I struck the wolf. She never accounted for 
that.” 


The next morning at daybreak we were all afoot, late 
hours being by no means compatible with the economy of a 
Portuguese farm. A piece of “broa” (black bread) and a 
drink of fresh milk was breakfast enough, I asked the farmer 
to let me accompany him afield. The farm consisted, as I 
should judge, of not more than twenty-five acres, all in arable 
land, and every inch of it cultivated and cared for like a 
garden. He had five men and three women labourers, and he 
kept five yoke of oxen. The farm was divided into many 
little fields, each of them formed terrace-wise on the hill-sides, 
and bounded either by a streamlet or by a row of vine-plants, 
borne aloft on stout trellis-work, cr trailing up the limbs of 
low-growing oak or chesnut-trees. Here and there a dozen 
olive-trees formed a little grove, or a spreading, oak-like cork- 
tree stood at the corner of a field. 

‘There was plenty for the farmer to see to. Some of the 
meu were set to turn the water on to the fields, and guide it 
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with their hoes over the roots of the growing maize-crop ; 
others to hoe up the earth between the young plants. The 
women cut grass for the cattle with quaint little reaping- 
hooks ; a pair of oxen was yoked to the cart, and went to the 
hill-side to cut gorse for the stabling of the cattle. A prettier 
rustic scene never was—with the rich green of the crops, the 
abundant shade of the trailing vines, and the drip and murmur 
of the trickling waters, joined to the chorus of singing birds. 
A man might have fancied himself carried back eighteen - 
hundred years, and transported to that famous farm among the 
Sabine hills. Barring the maize, I fancy Horace would have 
seen nothing outlandish on this Portuguese farm. The 
ploughs, the ox-carts, the sickles, the pruning-hooks, are of 
the ancient Latin patterns; and all the operations of farming 
absolutely the same. | 

The farmer told me that the land was his own, and “ad 
been his father’s and grandfather’s; being afforado, or held 
as a copyhold estate, on payment of a trifling rent of one or 
two shillings to a nominal landlord. But so absolutely was 
the land his own, he told me, that even if he were to fail to 
pay the rent for several years, the landlord would not be 
entitled to re-enter, but only to sue him for debt; so that, as 
tenant or holder, he is, to all intents and purposes, the actual 
proprietor of the estate. 

This is the tenure by which almost all the land of North 
Portugal is held. It is, of course, not conducive to high 
farming; but it results in this, that the length and breadth of 
the land is cultivated like a market-garden. The extreme 
subdivision of land which takes place in France, where there 
is also peasant proprietorship, and which is so incompatible 
with good farming, is obviated here by the fact that, on the 
death of the holder of the estate, it is not divided among the 
children, but devolves upon one of them only, at the father’s 
option. The legatee has then to pay his brothers and sisters 
their portions of the estate, which are fixed by law. 

This system has created, in the Northern Provinces of the 
kingdom, a population of hardy, independent, contented yeo- 
men. ‘There are no great territorial possessions, no accumula- 
tion of agricultural wealth in one man’s hands; but then, 
again, there is no pauperism. If we cross into some of the 
Southern Provinces, we find, however, the reverse of this 
picture of prosperity and content—great estates ill-farmed, 
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rich absentee landlords, and crowds of ill-looking, poverty- 
stricken, and woe-begone day-labourers. 

It was in riding along with my host towards Vianna that 
he gave me the particulars of the tenure of his estate. 

The day being hot, and our ride a long one, we got down 
at a wine-house, and had a delicious drink of country wine. 

If it had not been for an accident, I should have missed 
seeing a curious sight. I had been talking to the farmer of 
the number of castles along the sea-shore, and he maintained 
that they were built to protect the Portuguese littoral from 
the attacks of the Spaniards. 

This, in point of fact, is not the case; but, of course, I did 
not dispute the assertion. 

The landlord of the wine-shop confirmed the farmer’s 
opinion, and added, in corroboration of it, that there was a 
building of stone, some little way inland, which was expressly 
made to light a beacon fire upon whenever the Spaniards came 
in sight. As it was not half-an-hour’s walk, I immediately got 
a boy to guide me, and started for the place, after having taken 
a thankful leave of the hospitable farmer. 

To my great surprise I found a very perfect specimen of a 
Cromlech, or so called Druidical altar; a number of flat 
stones, set in a semicircle open to the west, and covered at top 
by either one or two (I forget which) huge slabs of stone. It 
was large enough to hold twenty or thirty men, and high 
enough for a tall man to stand upright in. 

It could clearly never have served for a beacon or a watch 
place, situated as it is on low-lying land with hills rising 
north and south of it, and therefore only a glimpse of the sea 
would be obtained from it, and it would itself be visible from 
only a small extent of country. 

The Cromlech stands in the centre of a wood, and I was there- 
fore unable to see whether there were any tumuli near at hand. 
These remains, from their size and general appearance, are 
unquestionably such as we commonly call Druidical. Such 
remains have been found in Northern Spain, but I have never 
yet seen any record of their existence in Portugal; nor, in my 
travels in the country, have I ever come across another instance 
of such a stone monument. 

For the benefit of any future traveller, I will add that the 
Cromlech lies about a quarter of a mile north-east of the bridge 
at Ancora, which again is about ten or twelve miles north of 
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the town of Vianna ; and, unless I have forgotten, the boy who 
showed me to it, said it was known in the neighbourhood as 
“A Casa do Diabo”—the Devil’s house. 

Travelling on southwards we soon came to a range of steep 
mountains, running parallel to the coast line, between which 
and the hills passes the high road. On either side of the road 
are fields of great fertility. The whole conformation of the 
land has a general resemblance to the Undercliff in the Isle of 
Wight ; but what is most singular about the district is, that 
its population seems to be chiefly composed of women, and, let 
it be remarked, of uncommonly handsome, smartly-dressed 
women. ‘The explanation is that the male owners of nearly 
all the pretty little tree-shaded cottages on the hill-side are 
artisans, who, enjoying the monopoly in Portugal of the trade 
in stucco-working, spread themselves over the whole kingdom 
earning very high wages, but are only very seldom able to sit 
down by their own hearthstones. 

Now the uncharitable reader may expect that the ladies of 
this community, in the continued absence of their natural 
guardians, would to some degree not resemble their neighbours 
across the Minho, whom Lord Carnarvon in somewhat pompous 
phrase. styles the “ virtuous but unbenevolent Galicians.” 
This, [ am glad to report, is not the case. Their good looks 
and smart appearance co-exist with the best of characters. 
Indeed, they have earned for themselves, in this respect, a 
somewhat formidable reputation. A long time ago, a lady of 
this district, feeling herself to be aggrieved by the addresses 
of a person who, presumably omitted some of the formulas 
proper to such advances, called a meeting of her female friends, 
who proceeded forthwith to execute so complete a vengeance 
upon this unfortunate person, that the deed has acquired for 
the ladies of this district a sobriquet which commemorates at 
once their virtue and the nature of their revenge. 

My Galician guide, who had beguiled the way with this 
anecdote in illustration of the morality of the neighbourhood, 
now plainly gave it to be understood that, having eaten nothing 
since five o’clock in the morning, he was both hungry and 
thirsty. Agreeing with him on both points, I proposed that 
we should stop at the first inn. Presently we came to a hamlet 
a little off the road, but the only house not a private one was 
a barber’s, a circumstance which roused a little indignation 
and some mirth on the part of the horse-dealer. 
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* What can they want with barbers here,” he said, ‘“‘ where 
only every tenth face wears a beard ? ” 

Perhaps business was slack on this account, for the barber 
did not hesitate to deal in a jug of wine and a loaf of bread. 
Then we went on, refreshed. 

The trade of a barber is a thriving one all over the Penin- 
sula. If a village has three houses, one, be sure, is a barber’s. 
The sign is a basin ; sometimes, as theatre people say, ‘‘ prac- 
ticable,” and dangling from a chain over the door; sometimes, 
painted in vermilion on the whitewashed wall. 

The Portuguese, like the Spaniard, is never full dressed 
unless he is well shaved, and, unlike the celebrated De Cossé, 
Duke of Brissac, he never shaves himself; and, in truth, I 
would not undertake to say, that the admirable motive which 
drove the aforesaid peer to this daily task would, under any 
circumstances of high rank or idleness, have similar sway with 
the lazy Peninsular. “‘Timoléon de Cossé,” the French noble, was 
often heard to soliloquize of a morning, with the open razor in 
his hand: ‘‘God has made thee a gentleman, and the King 
has made thee a duke. It is, nevertheless, right and fit that 
thou shouldst have something to do; therefore thou shalt 
shave thyself.” A conclusion which, from similar premises, 
would never be arrived at in the Peninsula, where the ruling 
axiom is—Never to do for oneself what others can do for 
one. 


Cuapter III. 


I txerr Vianna, an uninteresting town, passing over the curious 
bridge said to be a mile and a quarter in length, which crosses 
the broad estuary formed by the river Lima. It was my first 
intention to keep the high road to Oporto; but this road 
looked so uninviting that after travelling along it some ten 
miles, till I reached a range of bare hills whence I could still 
look back upon the town of Vianna, and seeing in front of me 
a country that did not promise to be more interesting, I 
turned north-eastwards, towards Ponte de Lima, which lies 
on the same river as Vianna, about ten or fifteen miles above 
it, and I was rewarded by coming upon a very rich and pictu- 
resque country. 

It was a “‘festa,”—a holiday—and the peasantry were all 
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in their holiday dresses; the women very gaily attired, with 
embroidered muslin kerchiefs on their heads, over which is 
worn the heavy, black Spanish-looking hat, with ornaments of 
floss silk made to curl and to look like a black ostrich feather. 
The costume of the women varies slightly in almost every 
parish of the kingdom; but it generally consists of an ample 
serge petticoat, descending to the ankle, and gathered round 
the waist into innumerable pleats, a close-fitting bodice (either 
black or gaily coloured) over a linen shirt showing white on 
the shoulders and the arms, with a bright-coloured kerchief, 
commonly red, or orange, or blue, crossed over the breast. 
All this makes a picturesque costume which well suits the 
comely, buxom, black-haired peasant women of the Minho 
Province, with their rich olive complexions and fine eyes. 
The women have retained their national dress, and in the 
remoter parts, the men also; but in many places the latter 
are less conservative, and wear wide-awake hats, trousers, and 
short jackets in lieu of the old national costume. 

The women use their peculiar peasant jewellery of ancient 
Moorish design, on feast days only. Heavy necklaces of com- 
plicated pattern suspend huge, heart-shaped lockets on their 
breasts ; in their ears are heavy pendant earrings. One woman 
will often wear three or four such necklaces of gold, of a 
standard of not less than twenty carats; and I am assured 
that many of the peasant women carry about them not less 
than twenty or thirty pounds worth of gold ornaments. 

Coming from Galicia, where the natives are so exceedingly 
boorish, I was much struck by the kindly, cheerful manners of 
the people. In every little hamlet by the road side—and the 
frequency of such hamlets and the density of the population 
are marvellous—in every village | passed to-day there was a 
gathering of the inhabitants: the men busy with a game at 
bowls, the youths and girls dancing, with a crowd of lookers- 
on; the twanging of guitars mingling pleasantly with the 
sound of laughter and cheerful voices. 

Up among the mountains, some kind of “ Bolero” is 
danced, that is, a “‘ pas de deux”’ between a male and female 
dancer ; but in this part of the country, I have seen only one 
kind of dance, certainly a very singular one. Each person 
dances by himself or herself, to a slow and monotonous jig- 
tune, following the person in front in a circle. The music 
often accompanies—in the most literal sense—the dancers ; 
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it is generally a fiddle, and an amusing sight it is to see the 
man who plays it fiddling gravely away as he cuts the queer 
little steps of the dance. ‘There are usually one or two guitar 
players among the spectators, who join the fiddle and make 
up an orchestra. ‘These monotonous dances will last for 
hours, the tired dancers falling out and fresh ones taking 
their places. 

Often on a holiday evening, the villagers assemble to listen 
to extemporary singing; one lad will challenge another lad or 
maiden to sing against him in alternate rhymed verse; or a 
champion will saunter up, with his guitar, from a neighbour- 
ing village, and throw down the gauntlet to a whole hamlet. 
This is called singing ao desafio, singing to a challenge. 
There is, of course, as in Italian extemporary recitation, some 
trust to the performer’s memory, and when his invention is at 
fault, he may often interpolate some stock rhyme; but as the 
Portuguese improvisor has to find a rhyme to his opponent’s 
verse, there must be far less dependence on memory, and more 
on quickness of fancy, than in Italy. The rule is, as far as I 
can understand, that the singer who begins, goes on plying the 
other with verses, to which the second has to find rhymed 
answers ; when he hesitates or stops, the bout is concluded, the 
parts reversed, and the improvisation recommences. 

It must not be supposed that this feat is quite so difficult 
as it might appear. ‘The verses are half sung, half recited, in 
a pecular, slow, drawling tone, and plenty of time is given to 
find a rhyme in a language like the Portuguese, which is very 
very full of them. Moreover, practice makes perfect, and this 
alternate verse singing is to be heard all day among the fields 
and hill-sides of the Minho. The shepherd lad, keeping his 
flock on the hill, will serenade his friend across the valley, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile away. A girl cutting grass will 
shout out her remarks to her lover, two fields from her, and 
these two will go on singing to each other the live-long day, 
like cicadas in the sunshine. I have heard a man, when no 
companion was at hand, actually whistle each second verse in 
a higher key, to represent, I presume, the sweet strains of 
some absent mistress. 

This alternate song is not common except in the Northern 
Province of the Minho; the most populous, the most fertile, 
and the most beautiful province of the kingdom. In the 
mountainous district of Beira, the singing is of quite a different 
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character ; and in the poverty-stricken provinces of the south, 
there is neither singing nor cause for singing. 

I am not disposed to construct a theory to account for this 
most curious custom ; but a man given to theorize might easily 
build up a very plausible one. It is difficult to convey an 
accurate impression of the actual song, so utterly unlike any 
kind of vocal music in use among civilized or uncivilized men. 
The tone is a peculiar nasal drawl, audible very far off, and, it 
must be admitted, very much improved by distance. The verse 
is metrical in a high degree, and often takes the form of a rough 
hexameter. Considerable licence is allowed in the number of 
feet, but I have heard ten or twenty consecutive lines which 
were as perfect hexameters as Virgil ever wrote. Whatever 
licence is taken, a dactyl and spondee invariably terminate the 
line. Its original character was, I have no doubt, that of a 
love song—one verse being chanted in a bass voice, and the 
answering line coming in a higher key; even if two men or 
two women sing together, this difference of key is maintained ; 
but it is as often, or oftener, used for satirical purposes. The 
harvest and the vintage are the times when the song can be 
studied to most advantage, and then it is to be heard in 
its full luxuriance and, it must be added, in its full licen- 
tiousness. 

It has often occurred to me, that the origin of this 
Amcebeean song may be sought for among the Italian nations 
which colonized Portugal. Looking to the tenacity with 
which, as I have shown, the Minhotes have kept to the old 
rules of husbandry of their Roman masters, to some of the 
old Italian myths, and to the Latin tongue, might it not be 
that they retained as well, in this ancient form of song, another 
vestige of their first civilizers? ‘To those who have heard the 
Minhote peasant chanting (for it is a chant, rather than a 
song) “with eager thought his Doric lay,” it is not difficult to 
believe that its origin dates from a remote antiquity. May it 
not be lineally derived, and (except for the~addition of verse 
borrowed from the Moors, the monks, or the troubadours) 
be almost identical with the rude Fescermine verses which 
Horace says were sung in his days, by the country people at 
harvest time? I propound this not as an opinion, but asa 
suggestion. 

The River Lima passes Ponte de Lima in a rapid stream. 
There is a tradition that the Roman colonists named it Lethe, 
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the River of Oblivion. I know no solid reason for supposing 
that this was so; but the old Portuguese poet, Diogo Ber- 
nardes, mentions it, and the untrustworthy historian, Florus, 
asserts that the Roman troops on reaching its banks, hesitated 
to cross a river with so ill-omened a name, until their general 
had set them an example, by plunging into the stream with 
the standard in his hand.* If any Portuguese river was ever 
known as Lethe, it was, I suspect, the little River Leca, near 
Oporto ; but the whole story is almost certainly a myth. 

Ponte de Lima is a plain-looking town, with a broad 
Praca, or square, in the centre. It contains about three 
thousand inhabitants, of whom apparently two-thirds were in 
temporary mourning for a much respected resident, whose 
funeral had taken place a day or day before. The house of 
the deceased gentleman was besieged by a crowd of sympa- 
thetic friends, who not only thronged the stairs and passages, 
but had formed themselves outside, six or seven deep, to wait 
their turn for admittance. 

It is customary throughout Portugal, on the occurrence of, 
a death, for the friends of the deceased persor to pay visits of 
condolence to the relations two or three days atierwards. The 
bereaved relatives sit in a half-darkened room, and receive all 
those acquaintances who may think fit to pay this token of 
respect. ‘The more distant friends, entering the room with 
grave and gloomy countenances, bow or curtsey to each of the 


* The editor, or rather compiler, of Murray’s “ Handbook for Portugal,” 
relates this fable as an actual historical fact, citing as his authority, “ The His- 
torian,” so that the unwary reader might suppose that Livy or Suetonius was 
responsible for it. The hero is also made to be Lucius Junius Brutus—the 
avenger of Lucretia and expeller of the Tarquins—who, of course, lived several 
centuries before any Roman soldier set foot in the Peninsula. The fact is that the 
editor has “‘ cribbed”’ the story from a foolish Portuguese compilation, and copied 
the blunder as well as the story. 

Murray’s “ Handbook for Portugal” is not only the worst handbook in that 
eminent publisher’s series—for that might still be praise—but probably the very 
worst handbook that ever was printed. The compiler would seem to be possessed 
of strong reactionary opinions, both in politics and religion. He sympathizes 
with the miserable cause of Dom Miguel, and deplores the suppression of the 
convents. All that has hindered Portugal on the road to progress, all that would 
make arbitrary government possible, helped on by priestcraft and ignorance, finds 
favour in his eyes. This gentleman would seem to be on an intellectual level with 
a certain Mr. Smith, a reverend tourist who has recently written a book on Por- 
tugal, and who, while mildly disapproving of the Inquisition, highly commends 
the uniformity and absence of all Dissent consequent upon the former activity of 
the Holy Cflice! 
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relations present, with all the expression of sympathy they 
can command, sidle off towards the doorway, and “ exeunt 
bowing.” It is to be observed that in the upper and upper- 
middle classes, this ceremony is performed by men in black 
tail-coats, white ties, and white gloves ; and by ladies in black 
silk dresses, with more, less, or no crape, according to circum- 
stances. While the more distant acquaintances are let off thus 
easily, the nearer friends of the family have to sit about the 
room, all lugubriously dressed in the deepest mourning, none 
of them venturing to speak above a whisper; and as each new 
arrival enters, a little chorus of sighs and groans is heard. 
This mournful ceremony is often repeated during three or four 
days. In the case of a widow, particularly a young widow, 
she is required to “renew her grief” to all her acquaintances 
for weeks after her loss; and this mild form of suttee is 
sometimes known seriously to affect the health of an unfor- 
tunate woman, already broken, perhaps, by a long course of 
sick-bed nursing and watching. 

The different funeral observances of different nations are 
surely very singular. The Chinese, when their relations die, 
dress themselves in bright yellow; the bereaved of another 
nation shave their heads ; in another, they cut and slash their 
bodies ; we ourselves, when we mourn, let down white blinds 
for a week; but I think this custom of the Portuguese, of 
allowing themselves to be bowed to and sighed at, is the least 
rational of all ways of showing grief and respect for the 


dead. 


The country about here has been praised by all travellers, 
as being beautiful above everything else to be seen in Por- 
tugal. Lord Carnarvon says of the banks of the Lima that he had 
never gazed on lovelier scenes. Beautiful as it unquestionably 
is, I should not be inclined to set it above much scenery of the 
same kind in the Minho; and after hearing so much of Ponte 
de Lima, I was, in truth, inclined to find the neighbourhood 
rather tame than otherwise. 

The fact is, that travellers do wrong to go mto raptures 
over a particular scene, seeing that so very much depends 
upon the light and shade, the time of day and of year, the 
discernment of the individual, and the popular notions about 
scenery prevalent at the time. At the present day, persons of 
the most approved taste seem to be in favour of rugged fore- 
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grounds; for the middle distance, a jumble of craggy rocks, 
well coloured with lichens and mosses; and for the far distance, a 
Turneresque effect of mist, caught in the tops and clefts of far-off 
mountains. Some time ago, critics of scenery of the very highest 
judgment thought mountains barbarous and “ horrid,” and set 
no store on a scene without a picturesque ruin, a river, a lake, 
a dance of maidens, and, of course, the inevitable dark-brown 
tree in the foreground. Further back, again, the artistic and 
poetic instincts combined into an esthetic appreciation of 
what was perfectly regular and smooth. The poet Marvel, 
wishing to describe a beautiful scene, shows how the land was 
shaped into a perfect hemisphere. ‘The stiffest compass ” 


he says— 
* could not strike 


A line more circular or like.” 


Now, I maintain that, seeing how general opinion on such 
matters varies from day to day, travellers should be cautious 
how they praise any scenery at all. No author is bound to be 
wiser or more consistent than his readers. Rhapsodies over 
scenery make the worst “ padding,” and a traveller is sure to 
provoke criticism from the majority of his readers, if he in- 
dulges in anything but the very mildest eclecticism on the 
subject. I therefore limit myself to observing of this highly- 
extolled district, that what seems to me chiefly worthy of 
attention about it, is the contrast of bold, rocky hill with valleys 
teeming with vegetation of a luxuriance of growth which can 
be seen hardly anywhere else in Europe. 

The neighbourhood of Ponte de Lima is classic ground to 
the student of Portuguese literature. Not far from the town 
is the Quinta de Tapada, the country-house of the great poet, 
Sa de Miranda, who holds the second place among the poets 
of Portugal, even if he does not deserve to rank with Camoens 
himself. Miranda was the father of Portuguese poetry, and 
was hardly less distinguished as a traveller, an accomplished 
courtier, a philosopher, and a patriot, than as a poet; and yet 
his fame in Portugal is almost nothing. A man whose name, 
if he had lived in any other country, would never be allowed to 
die on the lips of his admirers, is all but forgotten in the land 
of his birth. His works are ill-edited and ill-printed, his life 
unwritten ; and no other monument of the great poet exists 
among his countrymen than a cold acknowledgment of his 
excellence. 
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For what inscrutable reasons do men—chiefly our own 
countrymen and Americans—visit countries of whose language 
they know no syllable? Not contenting themselves, even, 
with keeping upon the beaten tourist track, where French and 
English will serve them, but plunging recklessly into by- 
paths, where they are utterly unintelligible, and where the 
unsophisticated inhabitants regard them, not without reason, 
as beings of perverse mind and crass stupidity; for it takes 
some grasp of intellect to look upon a foreigner who speaks 
one’s own language imperfectly as anything but an idiot. Tra- 
vellers of this idle, ignorant, and ridiculous class, bring great 
disparagement upon all our race, and, as I fully believe, do 
more to lower our national prestige, than the respectful con- 
templation by foreigners of all the accumulated wisdom of our 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls does to elevate it. 

A man’s home must be very desolate, a man’s mind very 
barren, or his love for solitude very great, if he wilfully puts 
himself into that most complete of all solitudes, a foreign 
crowd, whose language is unknewn to him. It is like a man 
going to a concert with his ears stopped, or to a picture-gal- 
lery and blinded. What can a man gain in return for the 
fatigues and troubles of travel, if he is never to perceive 
more than the outside of things, if he is never to be able to 
ask a question or understand an answer, never to get at the 
inner life of the people? What avails him painfully to culti- 
vate the tenth muse, the Muse of 'l'ravel, with ‘“‘ wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out? ” 

These reflections and this mild indignation were called 
forth by the presence of two English tourists, who had come to 
Ponte de Lima by carriage from Oporto, and who wished to 
be taken down the river to Vianna in a boat. An altercation, 
pitiful to behold, was going on between them and their driver ; 
neither party understanding a syllable spoken by the other. 
The Englishmen were condemning—I might use a shorter 
word—the stupidity of the natives, while they overlooked 
their own. Both sides got more and more puzzled, angry, 
and red in the face. The crowd laughed. ‘The driver turned 
round to the natives, and made his view of the question quite 
clear to them. The Englishmen, speaking in their own tongue, 
put their meaning equally plainly to each other. It was a 
melancholy exhibition. After looking on for a little time, 1 
intervened and made things straight; with the feelings of a 
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man who has seen a fly fall into the cream-jug, and, for a time, 
thinks him well served for his greediness, then pities his strug- 
gles and helps him out, watching him crawl ridiculously away 
with clogged wings and legs; so did I help out these two 
foolish tourists, and watched them for a while crawling as it 
were on their way, laughed at, ashamed, contemptible. 

Throughout my ride to Ponte de Lima it had been striking 
me how many traces of the Moors were still to be observed 
in the rural parts of Portugal. To any one who has been 
in Eastern countries, the impress of Orientalism in many of 
the customs and habits of the people of Portugal is very per- 
ceptible. A hundred little circumstances in daily life, insig- 
nificant in themselves, are constantly reminding the traveller 
how much the people around him must have learnt from the 
singular race who were their masters for so many centuries, and 
with what curious tenacity these lessons have been retained. 

The ‘‘ Socco”’ or wooden-soled slipper, worn by both men 
and women—by women only on gala days—is precisely the 
foot covering to be seen in the bazaars of Cairo or Damascus ; 
and the Portuguese will shuffle off these slippers, in token of 
respect, as they enter a house or a church, just as an Oriental 
will leave his at the entrance of his mosque. 

If the gold ornaments which I have mentioned as being 
worn by the women, are closely examined, their admirable 
form and pattern will be found to be of pure Arab type and 
origin. The crescent and the circle are the prevailing 
*“ motives” of the work, combined and intertwined with all . 
the elaborate intricacy of Eastern artifice. The patterns never 
change; and the ornaments are repaired, but never recast. 
The parish priest, at a place near Barcellos, assured me that 
the ornaments which covered a Madonna in his Church dated 
from the time of the Moors. They had every appearance of 
ereat antiquity, even if they were not quite so old as the 
priest believed; nevertheless, except that the work was a 
little more delicate than that of the present day, these orna- 
ments were identical in design with those now worn. 

Although the jewellery is delicately worked, yet consider- 
ing the absolute indestructibility of gold, except by actual 
violence, and considering also the rare occasions on which 
they were worn, I see no improbability in some of the orna- 
ments worn by the Portuguese women at this day, having 
been actually the work of Moslem artificers. 
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Another instance of the prevalence and enduring character 
of Moorish art-forms is found in the “ cangas,” or yokes of the 
oxen. While the ox-cart itself is purely Roman in shape and 
appearance, without having undergone the smallest change in 
its construction during fourteen centuries, the yoke is Oriental. 
It is, in shape, a single board set edgewise upon the necks 
of the oxen, and is ornamented on each face, sometimes pro- 
fusely and very beautifully, with characteristic Moorish incised 
designs. 

The common earthenware vessels, the cooking pots and 
water jars, might many of them have been turned on a potter’s 
wheel in Morocco or Algiers ; so, likewise, the whole economy 
of the kitchen, in peasant households, is conducted on simple 
Eastern principles. 

Tamused myself to-day by watching, from the commence- 
ment, the pr aration of a stew. Having arrived, at about 
three o’clock, at a solitary wayside inn, the sun being over- 
poweringly Lot and the air sultry, lrode my horse through 
the inn-door, and tied him up in a cool and lofty stable com- 
municating with the kitchen. No one was about, and I walked 
into the kitchen. It was a room with a mud floor, raised one 
step higher than the stable, and divided from it only by a 
wooden partition. The sleeping-room was again separated 
from the kitchen by another slight partition, so that the con- 
struction of the house was simple, consisting of an oblong 
square building, having a kitchen in the centre, with a stable 
on one side of it and a bed-room on the other. 

Having surveyed the establishment at my leisure, and, 
perceiving that its inhabitants were taking advantage of the 
holiday to indulge in a siesta, I woke them up, and asked for 
something to eat and drink; then, sitting down on a stool, I 
watched the preparation of my meal. First, a fire was kindled 
upon the hearthstone, which consisted simply of a huge slab 
of stone in the middle of the room. Looking up to see what 
was going to become of the smoke, I saw that more or less of 
it was finding its way into a peculiar wooden contrivance, like 
an immense square extinguisher, suspended from the ceiling 
at a height of about two feet above our heads, and passing 
through the roof. In the meantime, a levée en masse of the 
family was pursuing a solitary chicken that I had seen outside, 
and, before the fire was well lighted, he had found his way 


into an earthenware pot, with a little water, a piece of bacon, a 
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little rice, beans, bread, and about five or six other ingredients. 
I have watched the making of these stews often since, and I 
believe the only secret is to put in some of everything eatable 
in the house. Tko result is always successful. 

Now, all this that I have described is purely Eastern. The 
flat stone for a fireplace, the wooden chimney, the covered 
earthenware cooking-pot, with the hot cinders raked up round 
it, even to the variously compounded stew, have all their pro- 
totypes in the tents of the Bedouin or the dwellings of semi- 
Arab tribes on the northern shores of Africa; and if one « >re 
to address the old woman watching the simmering pot, like a 
witch her cauldron, and express a hope that her cooking might 
turn out well, ten to one but that she would reply, “ Oxala, 
meu amo,”’— Pray Heaven it may, my master!” Ovald, 
being a pure Moslem adjuration, meaning, ‘‘ Would to Allah!” 
quite unsuspectingly employed by orthodox Portnguese 
Christians. 

The traces of Arabic in the Portuguese language are by 
no means so many as might have been expected. So far as I 
can ascertain, the Arabic words in Portuguese amount to 
about two hundred in number; but they are, for the most 
part, words in very common use by the lowest as well as by 
other classes, and two hundred words form a large proportion 
of the whole vocabulary of an illiterate peasant. The civiliza- 
tion superimposed by their Moorish invaders upon a people 
already educated to some extent by the Romans, is clearly 
evidenced by the character of the words which are taken from 
the Arabic. What the people already knew they retained the 
old names for. New ideas and new things they expressed in 
the language of the race which introduced them. If we had 
no other evidence than that of language, we might have 
gathered that it was the Moors who extended and improved 
the art of healing, and taught the use of many medicinal herbs 
and chemical substances ; who taught a new system of nume- 
ration; who developed commerce and established customs’ 
dues; who taught the use of the Eastern water-wheel ; who 
first showed how water could be made to flow upwards in jets 
and fountains; who taught the art of glazing pottery, and 
how to fabricate decorative tiles; and who first made known 
the ingenious arts of sugar-making and distilling spirit. 
Record of all these inventions and discoveries exists in such 
Arabic words as—“ Almofariz,” a chemist’s mortar; “ Alfa- 
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zema,” lavender; ‘ Alzebre,” aloes; ‘‘ Algarismo,” a nu- 
meral; “ Alfandega,” a custom-house; “Nora,” a water- 
wheel; “ Chafariz,” a fountain; ‘ Azulejo,” a glazed tile; 
** Alcatruz,” a drain-pipe; “ Azucar,” sugar; ‘“‘ Alembico,” 
a still; and “ Alcool,” spirit. 

Of all marks of the former ascendency of the Moors, the 
most striking to a foreigner is to be found in the manners of 
the peuple themselves. The contrast in this respect is very 
strong between the northern races of the Peninsula, where 
there was little or no contact with the Arabs, as in the case of 
the Galicians, the Asturians, the Biscayans, aud the Cata- 
lonians ; and those where that contact was long continued and 
intimate, as in Portugal, Murcia, Valencia, and Andalusia. 
The ceremonious courtesy observable among these latter races 
is unquestionably due to the bygone influences of the Moors 
and Arabs, races of men who derive their institutions, their 
religion, and “ome, in many cases most, of their blood, from 
the most. courteous and high-bred nation that the world has 
ever seen—a spirited and accomplished nation, who, in their 
wars with the Christians, set the example of that generosity 
and courtesy which grew into our Christian chivalry. 

The extreme importance of good breeding, and what may 
be called educated manners, has always been inculcated by the 
Moslem as part of their religion, and is apparent enough to 
any one who has had opportunities of observing the daily life, 
either of the Arabs themselves, or of peoples brought strongly 
under the influence of their religious and social customs. 
Very rough manners probably prevailed among t.1e medieval 
Portuguese and Castilians, and a Moorish farmer of the twelfth 
century in Andalusia or Alemtejo would probably have had 
nothing to learn in propriety of demeanour—possibly much to 
impart—at the Christian Courts of Toledo or Guimaraens. 
This good influence of the Moors continues to this day, and in 
Portugal is very apparent. Nowhere in the Peninsula, not 
even in Andalusia, where the vestiges of the Moors are sup- 
posed to be stronger than elsewhere, have I found such an 
observance of the old ceremonious habits of speech as in 
Portugal. To say of a Portuguese that he is mal creado—ill 
brought up, ill-bred—is still the greatest of reproaches. ‘The 
exceptions to this universal good breeding are to be seen 
among the lower middle classes, with whom liberal ideas 
are happily become common, but who appear to think, witk 
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liberals elsewhere, that discourtesy is equivalent to an assertion 
of equality. It has frequently been noticed that, in Portugal, 
the best manners are to be found in the very highest and the 
very lowest classes. The middle classes, as a rule, however, 
sin rather from an excess than from a want of manners; they 
are, like some vulgar people at home, far too anxious to show 
that they know how to behave. They are too ceremonious to 
be perfectly courteous. 

That such lasting effects should have resulted from collision 
between the two races, and that the Christians should have 
preserved their religion, and much of their liberty, under the 
sway of their Moslem conquerors, are circumstances which 
should have seemed utterly unaccountable, according to the 
theories of those who have written the history-of Mahometan 
rule in the Peninsula with the preconceived notion that the 
Moslem invader invariably offered to the conquered the alter- 
native of the sword or the Koran; the fact being that the 
cruelty, intolerance, rapine, and injustice ascribed to the 
Saracens are, to a great extent, the fables of monkish chroni- 
clers. Incompatible as these allegations are with the known 
respect shown to Christian churches—in some cases the 
mosque and the church stood side by side—and with the 
proved prosperity of many Christian cities under the rule of 
Islam, it was not until history, as told by the monks, came to 
be compared with the writings of Arabian annalists, that the 
truth came fully out; and that the government of the Saracens 
was proved to be, on the whole, just, tolerant, and even 
beneficent. Gayangos, in Spain, and the historian, Herculano,* 
in Portugal, are the two men to whom this rectification of 
history is chiefly due. 

Coming back to my inn at Ponte de Lima, after a walk 


* T hardly kuow a greater service to letters than would be accomplished by 
the translation into English or French of the three volumes of the “ History of 
Portugal,” by this most eminent of living Portuguese writers. Herculano is 
perhaps, on the whole, the first historian of the present age. His pure style, 
unequalled in Portugal since the days of Barros—the so-called Livy of Portugal— 
is a pleasant contrast to the rhetorical writings of many of his contemporaries, 
His acumen and judgment in the appreciation of authorities, his lucidity, and 
the art with which he satisfies the reader of his learning without importing into 
his narrative any of the dryness of the chroniclers among whom his researches 
have lain, are qualities in a historian which the world has not seen since the 
death of Gibbon. Unfortunately, Herculano’s history only reaches to the end of 
the thirteenth century. 
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about the town and near the river, I fourid the public room 
pretty full of townspeople. A little very mild gambling was 
going on, and a great deal of conversation. From the sudden 
cessation of talk as I entered the room and saluted the com- 
pany, and from the curiosity with which I was regarded, I was 
led to gather that I had myself been the subject of both con- 
versation and curiosity. ‘That a foreigner on horseback should 
have come among them, and that that foreigner should be 
travelling without a servant to allay any of their natural in- 
quisitiveness, for I had left my Spanish guide at Vianna, was, 
no doubt, doubly puzzling to the citizens. In former days, 
my business would have been thought to be political, and, as 
they had reason to know it was not commercial, I was pro- 
bably set down as a person connected with mines ; but as this 
part of Portugal has little mineral wealth, :such a supposition 
was not likely to be very strong ; so when I came to enter into 
conversation with these gentlemen, I had evidence that their 
minds were by no means made up. I knew well that they 
were far too clever to believe me if I had told them the plain 
truth, namely, that I was travelling to see the country and the 
people: therefore I said nothing. 

In the course of conversation it was mentioned that when 
the French army fled northward, after the passage of the 
Douro and capture of Oporto by Wellington, the military chest 
of the French was secretly buried, to avoid risk of capture, 
somewhere in this neighbourhood. When I remarked that 
I had not before heard of this circumstance, I observed a look 
of incredulity upon the face of my informant; and I have very 
little doubt that what would appear to them as my affected 
ignorance of a well-known fact, taken in conjunction with the 
French expedition then talked of for the recovery of the lost 
treasure at Vigo, convinced those present that this military 
chest, and nothing else, was the object of my mission ! 

It is hardly to be believed with what childish credulity 
stories of hidden treasure are told and accepted in all parts 
of Portugal. There is more time and labour wasted in 
searching for imaginary concealed riches, than would earn real 
wealth if properly directed. Some small foundation, indeed, 
for this general credulity exists in the hoarding propensities 
necessarily produced in former times of insecurity and danger ; 
and one or two well-attested instances of the discovery of 
hidden treasure have come to my own knowledge. An Eng- 
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lish merchant having occasion to make some repairs in a house 
rented by him, in or near the town of Regoa, the workmen, 
either in pulling down a wall or in taking up a floor, came 
upon a receptacle containing about two hundred milreis, in 
gold and silver coin—about £40 or £50. <A goldsmith of 
Viseu told me that the garden-wall of a neighbour threatening 
to fall, it was ordered to be pulled down; and that on one 
very heavy stone in it being removed, an earthen pot was *.. 4 
bare in a little hollow behind where it had stood, and in this 
pot were found no less than seven golden moidores! These 
discoveries were not magnificent ones, and it is not likely that 
the few which now and again are made, are more so; but they 
serve to keep up the prevailing appetite for treasure-seeking. 

There has always prevailed a belief that an immense 
treasure was hidden away—I have never heard under what 
cirecumstances—in the uninhabited royal palace of Queluz, 
near Lisbon; and ineffectual efforts have, from time to time, 
been made to find it. A few years ago, great interest was 
suddenly created by the announcement that an old sergeant of 
artillery had sent, on his death-bed, for a high officer of the 
court, and had confided to him that he-—-the sergeant—was the 
sole survivor of the party which had been entrusted with the 
concealment of the treasure in question. He then proceeded 
to describe accurately the situation in which it was to be 
found. ‘There was, as may be imagined, prodigious excite- 
ment among the lords and ladies of the court; and on a 
certain day, a large party of them went to the deserted 
palace. The particular plank designated by the sergeant, in 
the particular room which he mentioned, was found. The 
workmen brought for the purpose forced it up with their 
tools, and between it and the ceiling below was found a space, 
in which there was—nothing ‘at all! Then more planks were 
pulled up, then the floors of other rooms, then holes were 
made in likely-looking places in the walls; but still no treasure, 
and the courtly party had to return without it: but the palace 
of Queluz has been left in a state the reverse of what is known 
by lawyers as ‘ tenantable repair.” 

Another instance of credulity is of so astounding a nature 
that, if I had not heard the account on unexceptional autho- 
rity, I should not venture to relate it. In the city of Oporto, 
a society or club has been formed, for the sole purpose of 
seeking for the hiding-piace of a fabulously large diamond, 
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concealed, under I know not what circumstances, either in the 
city or in its near neighbourhood. I am ignorant of the rules 
and regulations of this club—whether the entrance is heavy, 
the subscription high, or how many black balls exclude. I 
should imagine that the search for a single gem, among the 
streets, and squares, and suburbs of a large city, must be very 
much like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay: nor do I 
well see how such a search could be set about without exciting 
comment and suspicion. I presume the members perambu- 
late each other’s gardens after nightfall, with dark lanterns. 
They must, of a truth, be men of a solemn and earnest tem- 
perament if they can meet together and preserve their gravity. 
Perhaps the club is broken up now, and for this very reason, 
and that solvuntur risu tabule, they could not look each other 
in the face without laughing. 

I am not aware that the belief of the members of the 
Diamond Club in the hidden stone rests upon anything re- 
sembling evidence, or upon anything at all, except the fact 
that a great number of fine gems, particularly diamonds, do 
exist in the country. The Portuguese obtained many precious 
stones of great value from India during the palmy days of 
their connection with that country; and more still, chiefly 
diamonds, from their Brazilian dependencies. I have seen, at 
evening parties in Lisbon and Oporto, a far greater show of 
good diamonds than would be seen, on similar occasions, in 
London or Paris: the stones, indeed, mostly ill-cut and ill-set, 
but representing an immense money value. 

The crown jewels of Portugal are, for so small a kingdom, 
marvellous, and if the huge Braganza diamond—which is one 
of them—is a true “ brilliant,” the Portuguese regalia must be 
quite unequalled. The Braganza stone was found in the 
Caethé Minim Mine in Brazil, in 1741, and was frequently 
worn by King John VI. The lowest estimate of the weight 
of this stone is sixteen hundred and eighty carats, while the 
Kohinoor weighs but a hundred and six; the Star of the 
South, a hundred and twenty-five; and the great Orloff 
diamond a hundred and ninety-four carats. The Orloff is, 
however, “rose-cut,” i.e., not the true “ brilliant” shape. 
The Braganza diamond, from its unusual size, has been 
suspected to be nothing more than a fine white Brazilian 
topaze ; but the fact that it has been publicly worn by the 
king, at a court whose frequenters are particularly good judges 
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of diamonds, must go some way to make us believe it to be 
what it professes. J have never seen it. A person who had 
the opportunity of examining it closely, told me it was as 
large as a hen’s egg, and was badly cut, having but few facets. 
My informant had no doubt but that it was a true diamond ; 
but an ordinary observer’s evidence on such a point goes for 
little. Ifthe stone is uncut, or imperfectly cut, the marvel of 
its size is lessened, but not removed. ‘To cut such a rough 
stone into true “brilliant”? shape could only be effected by 
reducing its weight to nine hundred or a thousand carats. 
It would, even then, be five times as large as the largest 
diamond in existence. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GREAT nation, with extended commerce, with vast colonial 
dominion, with institutions which offend some nations by 
their liberality and others by their conservatism, with its flag 
flying in every sea, with its political, religious, social, and com- 
mercial ideas distinct from those of every other Continental 
nation, and yet disseminated through every literature ; a nation 
like this, in the van of every kind of progress, exciting envy 
by its material successes, and awakening by its advance in 
the domain of ideas the anxiety and apprehension of those 
who stand by the old order of things ;—such a nation is pretty 
certain to arouse ill-will, and such ill-will is quite certain to 
grow into active aggression when the opportunity comes. 

These are truisms, or they should be truisms; but these 
propositions have come to lose some of their self-evident cha- 
racter in English eyes. We have had our dream of lasting 
peace. Having no aggressive designs upon other nations, no 
envious hostility towards them, rejoicing in their prosperity— 
perhaps from benevolent motives, perhaps as knowing that 
their increasing welfare can never react, except favourably, 
upon our own—we have fergotten that our neighbours are not 
possessed of these mild millennial notions. We have offended 
them. We have forgotten that prosperity itself is apt to excite 
hostility. 

There will, it is impossible to doubt, be.an awakening for 
us from this dreamful state, and it will be, let us hope, a slow 
awakening. ‘The old peace-urging influences will, it is pro- 
bable, seem still strong, long after they have ceased to be 
influences at all. This is not the place to inquire whether 
the classes whose ideas and interests have ruled the nation 
for the last forty years have ruled it well or ill; whether the 
new rulers are going to be more thoughtful or less thoughtful, 
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more or less of “ doctrinaires,”’ more practical or less prac- 
tical; in short, more or less wise than the intelligent mer- 
chants and tradesmen, and the country gentlemen and lawyers, 
who have virtually been in power since the date of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. , 

One thing, at least, is certain. If the nation at large should 
in future feel affronted or aggrieved, injured in its interests or 
hurt in its honour, it is not consonant with experience or pro- 
bability to expect that the classes with whom the political 
power of the country will for the future chiefly rest, will check 
it in its desire for retaliation or satisfaction. 

For forty years a strange and edifying spectacle has been 
exhibited to the world. The most haughty, the most aggres- 
sive, the fiercest, the most energetic, the most warlike race 
of modern times, has been long-suffering, unaggressive, and 
professedly war-hating. We have practised forbearance and | 
we have preached it—with intervals, indeed—for a whole gene- 
ration. ‘The outer world, though it has professed to accept 
with no small satisfaction the idea of the conversion of the once 
turbulent natives of these islands into peace-loving citizens, 
has yet learnt, by two or three instances of a breaking out of 
the old belligerent spirit, that no absolute dependence is to be 
placed upon our profession to be unaggressive. 

Now that the whole array of European nationalities has 
been disordered and re-arranged ; now that larger armies and 
better trained armies than the world ever knew are maintained ; 
that new and untried navies are rising everywhere ; that popu- 
lations are multiplying, commerce extending into new channels, 
skill and knowledge accumulating, knowledge of the ways of 
peace as well as of the ways of war; now that we ourselves 
are gliding into new modes of government, and that, perhaps, 
a new policy is to guide us in our dealings abroad ;—now, more 
than at any former period of our history, it behoves us as a 
nation to ask ourselves, Are we safe from the peril of war? 
and if we have to fight, with whom will it be, when will it be, 
and how will it end? | 

It is clear that the full resolution of such momentous ques- 
tions as these, can only be arrived at by a close examination 
of the world’s politics; and it is probably equally evident 
that no investigation of the kind is possible within the limits 
of this paper, or is consonant with the object proposed in 
writing it. 
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So much has been well said of the futility of arbitration 
as a substitute for war, and so much has been idly and extra- 
vagantly alleged on the other side of the same question, that 
we are in danger of overlooking the real, tangible, and posi- 
tive benefits which arbitration may confer on human kind. 
Arbitration will surely often avert war when neither nation 
wants to fight, and yet where neither can recede from its posi- 
tion without dishonour—and this of itself is no slight benefit ; 
but arbitration is, of necessity and of course, of no avail, 
where either of two nations sees its interest in bringing about 
a war. 

Never, perhaps, since the affairs of Europe assumed some- 
thing like their modern aspect at the peace of Miinster, more 
than two hundred years ago, have continental politics been so 
little complicated, so far as their relations with Great Britain 
are concerned, as at present. The great wars of recent years, 
the French, the Austro-Prussian, the Italian, and the Crimean 
wars, have immensely simplified the status of each nation in 
regard to the others. These wars have shown the strength of 
the strong, and the weakness of the weak; and, more than all 
this, have thrown the light of day upon and brought into the 
glare of publicity the motives, the tendencies, and the desires 
of each nation. 

If we survey the position of the four great powers of Europe, 
it will require no very extensive acquaintance with Kuropean 
affairs to eliminate at least three of the four as our possible—or 
let us rather say, our probable—opponents in a great war. If 
war with France has been possible within the last five decades, 
it has been because such a war would have been consonant to 
the racial antipathies of the two nations—antipathies the result 
of near neighbourhood and the growth of long years of his- 
toric rivalry and conflict—and because a successful war with 
England at almost any time within this century was the surest 
method of strengthening a doubtful throne; but these reasons 
no longer exist. If the French throne had an occupant, that 
occupant would not dare to strengthen his tenure of it by 
the expedient of an English war, so long as the Germans were 
on his flank; and, if he did, such a war would not effect his 
purpose. It would not be popular, for while we have long 
ago laid aside our old jealousy and detestation of the French, 
the French have all but forgotten their dislike of us. 

With the Austrians we have no rivalry. No interests of 
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ours conflict with any of theirs; we wish them well, and we 
Englishmen, as a rule, know not but what they wish well to 
us. No two nations in Europe are less acquainted with each 
other than the Austrians and ourselves. 

Moreover, as the French have more imminent foes and 
rivals than ourselves, so have the Austrians their natural 
enemies in another great European nation. It requires little 
study of European politics to perceive that the relations 
between Austria and Russia are, and must long continue to be, 
precarious in the extreme. It is clear to every Austrian 
statesman, that it is the interest of Austria to arrest the 
Panslavist movement, and that Russia aims at predominance 
in Eastern Europe by means of the racial aspirations of the 
Sclavonic nationalities. A joint fear of the designs of Russia 
is one cause of a fact not satisfactorily accounted for by some 
European politicians: the comparative friendliness of the two 
great Germanic nations. Apprehension of Russia is the bond 
of this union. 

Austria looks to a war with no other power than Russia, 
and expects or hopes to find no other powers in alliance with 
her enemy than France and Denmark.* 

With the Germans our relations are more intimate and 
more important. Commercially, we are each an excellent 
customer of the other. ‘There is enough racial similarity to 
cause some congeniality of sentiment, and not enough to make 
the two peoples hostile towards each other. The more 
educated among the two nations are conversant with, and 
sympathize with, the ideas that stir the minds of thinking men 
in the other. Each nation can respect the morality, the 
honesty, the steadiness, the industry, and the perseverance, 
which are honoured in the other and common to both. Our 
institutions are, it is true, radically distinct, but that was 
never yet a reason for national dislike. War with Germany, 
is war with a nation kindred to us in blood, in ideas, in senti- 
ment, to a great extent in religion; and it is a contest that 
might end in the extermination of either nation, without con- 


* A significant evidence of the earnestness of this expectation is the fact of 
the appearance, within the current year, of a book written by Colonel Von Hay- 
merle, of the Staff of the Austrian War Ministry. In this work, virtually 
sanctioned by the Minister of War, the author supplies the army with informa- 
tion likely to be useful in a war between Austria and Russia. The work is 
entitled, “The Strategic Relations of Austria and Russia.” 
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ferring a particle of benefit upon the other. We do not 
covet, and could never retain, an inch of German soil, 
and no sane German would dream of territorial acquisitions 
in this country. 

If there is one thing certain among the uncertainties of 
European politics, it is the persistent and: growing ill-will 
between the two great military powers of Europe ; persistent, 
in spite of the relationship and amity of their rulers, and grow- 
ing fast with the growing strength of Germany. With the 
Baltic Provinces as the incentive to the future aggression of 
Germany, with the fierce intolerance of Sclave for Teuton, and 
of Teuton for Sclave, with the long frontiers and the equal 
balance of military strength, it seems almost impossible but 
that some spark shall, sooner or later, kindle a fierce and 
decisive war between Germany and Russia. 

While the neighbourhood of Russia might suffice to pre- 
serve Germany in peace, Germany itself is no security against 
the aggression of Russia upon others, so long as France lies 
on her flank, and so long as Sedan and the siege of Paris are 
unavenged. If Russia, therefore, desires to be aggressive to- 
wards other nations, there is absolutely nothing to stand in her 
way. ‘The question, therefore, for us resolves itself into this: 
Can Russia hope to gain anything by war with Great Britain, 
and is her national morality of such a type as to make her 
likely to seek to attempt such gain by conquest? The fall 
answer to these two questions might fill a dozen volumes, 
and would embrace a history of Russian extension from the 
date of the partition of Poland to the conquest of Kokhand 
and Khiva. 

There is one conclusion forced upon every student of 
Russian history, and upon every observer of Russian con- 
temporary policy—the conclusion, namely, that the agglomera- 
tion of territory is the one ruling thought of the Russian. He 
would be a bold man, or a very perverse one, who would 
hazard a doubt or venture upon a denial as_to the continuous 
annexation of fresh territory being the one ideal aspiration of 
the Muscovite nation. 

The sudden growth of a powerful unanimous nation on 
their western frontier has placed an absolutely insuperable bar 
to extension in that direction ; and the same cause is likely to 
make the ancient Russian dream of encroachment towards the 
Dardanelles equally impossible of realization. An aggressive 
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attempt towards Constantinople is, perhaps, one of the few 
events that could unite Germany and Austria. 

The Muscovites, who have attracted to their vast empire 
between the Dnieper and the Volga the numerous and various 
peoples on every side of them, and whose orbit is attended, 
hke that of some of the larger planets, by satellite nations, 
might seem long ago to have accomplished their great destiny, 
seeing that they have extended their empire over a space 
vaster than that ruled by any people the world has yet known. 
Yet they have no finality in their conception of national exten- 
sion, and are possessed with the idea of a vast project which, 
except for the history of their own past achievements, might 
seem to sane men to be a visionary hallucination ; a vast pro- 
ject from which any other nation in the world would recoil as 
from something too intangible, too impracticable, requiring 
too much in time to bring to an end—a project dealing too 
much with the remote and mysterious regions of the earth, to 
find favour with the adventurous Englishman, the practical 
German, or the glory-seeking Frenchman. ‘The project of 
searching out the rare wandering tribes in the mysterious 
depths of Central Asia, of seeking them out and exerting the 
Muscovite sway, is, indeed, no longer a project, and the 

tussian armies have already drunk the waters of streams 
which rise in the hills that overlook British territory. 

To lead great armies over treeless and waterless wastes, 
across desolate plains and steppes where no shrub grows, no 
animal grazes, and no path exists; to ford nameless streams, 
and conquer tribes who have never yet heard the explosion of 
European firearms—is, of a surety, neither a profitable nor in 
our eyes a glorious undertaking ; nor, were this the end-all 
of these long wanderings, would even the patient Muscovite 
submit to have travelled so far, suffered so much, or waited so 
long for a reward so barren. 

Among the nations which obey the Czar, are races in whose 
veins runs the blood of the conquering Scythian hordes; and 
the centuries are not so many since Attila led his Huns upon 
the fair Southern plains of Europe. 

The same habit of agglomeration, the same habit of patient 
submission to a superior, distinguish the Russian as they did 
these migratory nations; the same swaying of great multi- 
tudes to a single will and to a single idea. 

Looking to the past of Russia, looking to its present, and 
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assuming its future policy from the present and the past, we 
can have little hesitation in saying not only that the ultimate 
design of Russia in penetrating the interior wastes of Asia is 
neither to colonize these unprofitable plains, nor to open out a 
traffic with the scattered tribes which wander over them, but 
because to do so is one step nearer to their goal; and 
because that goal is to reach down into the vast fertile 
plains of Bengal, to encamp by the sacred rivers of India, to 
war upon the handful of Europeans who sway the destiny 
of these millions, and in their place to govern provinces, 
principalities, and kingdoms whose wealth and whose love- 
liness and whose immensity, more than all else in this world 
of ours, have power to stir the half Oriental fancy of the 
Muscovite. 

It is certain that if we care to penetrate the policy of this 
great nation, whose desires never seek the immediate utterance 
which Western Europeans give to their thoughts, who brood 
over their intentions, and never seem to care to impart them— 
if we seek to learn their motives, we must watch their move- 
ments, look at their steady advance through the wilderness of 
Asia, take note of slow progressive movements which extend 
over decades—not the slight variations in their daily, monthly, 
or even yearly motion. We must look to where the Russian 
armies are now, and where they were ten years ago, and again 
ten years before that. ‘Thus only can we arrive at some under- 
standing of Russian policy and Russian aspirations. 

If I have failed to support my contention that an invasion 
of India is possible, if not probable, by armies which, for the 
first time in the world’s history, combine in themselves the 
numerical strength of the vast hordes which overthrew the 
ancient Roman Empire, with the organization, the discipline, 
the tactics, and the perfected arms of modern warfare—if I 
have failed fully to compel acceptance of this contention of 
mine, I must plead lack of space to develop my conceptions, 
or lack of ability to contend against a settled habit of security 
and the common belief in the immutability of the present 
order of things. It is possible, too, that I am contending 
against that which our Divinity Doctors know as “involuntary 
ignorance and invincible prejudice ;” and in view of such a 
possibility it is well to be silent. 

I am of opinion that a Russian invasion of India is within 
the range of probability ; but not that the Russians will ever 
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be venturesome enough to expect to break the undivided 
strength of Great Britain. It is my opinion that the day is 
not far distant when Russia will watch eagerly for an oppor- 
tunity to assail our Indian Empire, and that she will believe 
she has found that opportunity whenever we are entangled 
in a great foreign war. 

The question to consider is, what nation would consent so 
to oppose us as to be virtually the ally of Russia, and would 
help her to fight the battles in which, if she is victorious, she 
will become the ruling power in the East, with the huge naval 
ascendency which the possession of India and its markets, 
India and its commerce, India and its five great seaports, 
its roads, its rivers, its canals and its railways, its two hun- 
dred millions of subjects, fit alike for the exactions of a tax- 
gatherer and the reduplication of invading armies—finally, 
India and its Islands, with their emporia, commanding alli 
naval and all commercial intercourse with China, with Japan, 
and with our great Island-Continent. 

It will be for the future ally of Russia to consider how 
these regions are now governed, and how they would be 
governed if they should pass from our sway to that of Russia. 
It will be for this possible ally to weigh well that, though 
these vast regions call us Lord, and though in name these 
immense capabilities for wealth are ours, they are, under our 
system of commerce, not more our property than that of any 
other nation. No foreign flag is less free than our own in the 
ports of India, and no foreigner less able to trade or settle on 
her land than an Englishman; but let our Indian Empire 
submit to the “‘ paternal despotism” of some strange nation ; 
let our free commercial policy be abolished; let this vast 
dependency fall under the most enlightened colonial rule of 
any other European country—let it, for instance, be governed 
as the Dutch govern their dependencies, who, being no very 
hard taskmasters or selfish rulers, yet exact a revenue greater 
than that of some European kingdoms from their one island 
of Java; let a great European nation govern all the Indias on 
this system, and the fancy almost refuses to grasp the idea of 
the wealth which would be poured into the lap of their masters. 
No rational man would suppose that Russia, holding the 
reins of India, would govern her otherwise than in this way 
and no rational nation, accustomed to watch the unceasing 
growth of Russia, not without apprehension, would willingly 
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assist to bring about such a consummation—a consummation 
which would render Russia, a power, not as now, striving 
for predominance in Europe, but one which would straightway 
become lord of Europe and Asia, and enabled to repeat, in 
an age where far higher and better types of civilization than 
her own prevail, the old Roman idea of a mastery of the entire 
world. 

There is, of course, but one great nation—a nation removed 
from any apprehension of Russia by distance, and remeved 
from any jealousy by the absence of every single point of re- 
semblance or possibility of contact—there is but this one great 
nation in the world by whom Russia could, by any possibility, 
be abetted in such a project, or who would contribute to or 
desire such a consummation. 

A traveller from another planet, who should study the 
institutions, and the modes of life, and the internal history of 
the various nations upon this globe, before he acquainted him- 
self with their relations to each other, would probabiy guess 
without hesitation that the relations of no two peoples would 
be so thoroughly uncordial as those between Russia and the 
United States of America; between a people who carry inde- 
pendence so far as barel: to submit to the rulers whom their 
own voices have invested with authority, and a people who are 
strangely subservient to the will of a despot ; between a people 
among whom a perfect expression of every new thought is 
accorded a discreet and perfect tolerance, and one where to 
utter a new idea in religion or politics is almost penal; 
between a nation composed of spies, of tyrants, and, until 
almost the present hour, virtually, if not nominally, of slaves, 
and a nation from whose language the very words which con- 
vey these meanings might be omitted without inconvenience. 
These two nations, would our supralunar visitor conclude, 
must entertain towards each other feelings varying between 
conterapt and loathing. No conclusion could, of course, be 
more erroneous ; and the first result of the study of national 
politics is to teach that the circumstances which lead to friend- 
ships between individuals, are apt to bring about strong 
antipathies between nations. Between us and the Americans, 
between their freedom and ours, their tolerance of heterodoxy 
and ours, their language and ours, their laws, literature, and 
institutions, and our own, their creeds and ours, their modes 
of thought, and character, and our own, there are but the very 
4 
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slightest shades of difference: yet between ourselves and this 
people there has never been wanting the difference or the 
dispute which might, at any moment, grow into war; between 
them and the Russians there has long reigned the most un- 
broken amity that exists between any two nations on the face 
of the globe. 

It would be a futile task to show on what national liking 
and dislike are founded. We have ourselves so far outgrown 
some of our more childish prejudices on the subject of alien 
nationalities, that we can afford to contemplate with some 
degree of toleration the perverse social bigotry of certain other 
nations. It is not without shame that we remember the hatred 
of Frenchmen entertained by our forefathers, but such un- 
reasoning national repugnance has by no means left the world. 
What we used to feel for a Frenchman, the modern American 
is not very far from feeling for us. Just as vulgar Englishmen 
a hundred years ago used to persuade themselves that the 
French were a nation of half-starved cowards, and altogether 
base and contemptible knaves and scoundrels, so the citizen 
of the United States has, from his childhood, been taught by 
his school histories—and nowhere is real history so audaciously 
distorted—to believe that his own forefathers were immea- 
surably superior to the natives of Great Britain in arms, in 
honesty, and in intellect. Any vestige of respect or sympathy 
for the land of his ancestors and for the race whose blood 
runs in his own veins, has been driven out of him by the 
reiterated abuse of the mother country by speechmakers, whose 
outrages upon sober truth have become a byword with 
Americans themselves. 

Between such a nation and our own the possibility of a 
collision can never be altogether absent. It is the more immi- 
nent because of the easy blow the Americans have it always in 
their hands to strike at us through the British Dependency 
which lies along their northern frontier. 

I have hitherto occupied this paper in maintaining four 
main propositions—first, that affairs in Central Asia point to a 
collision between Russia and Great Britain; secondly, that, 
single-handed, Russia would not risk such a collision ; thirdly, 
that none of the greater European powers would side with Russia 
in a war where the dominion of the East was involved; and, 
fourthly, that a war between Great Britain and the United 
States is never an impossible contingency, and would not 
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improbably be precipitated by an entanglement with Russia, 
while a collision with the United States would inevitably in- 
volve a war with Russia. 

If, then, we are to have war, we must make our account in 
having Russia and the United States as our enemies, and our 
critics tell us that we need expect no allies among the nations 
of Europe. 

Let us, therefore, devote the remaining space of this paper 
to a brief consideration of what are likely to be the fortunes of 
such a war. 

First as to the forces of the belligerents. On the side of 
Great Britain, we may reckon upon at least, 150,000 volunteers, 
zealous and intelligent troops, not over well officered, and 
not over well disciplined ; upon about 150,000 militia and yeo- 
manry, excellent material, fairly well disciplined, and fairly well 
officered ; upon about 150,000 of the very finest regular troops 
in the world: but these numbers are delusive. The system 
of reductions carried on for many years in the rank and file of 
our regular army will allow of the easy expansion of the 
force to 200,000 men, and a great national’ emergency, and a 
great national effort—such, for instance, as was made by 
the Americans during the second and third years of their 
civil war—would raise our army to proportions very greatly 
exceeding the largest estimate of military critics. By efforts 
far short of those made by the Americans, we might, in the 
course of eighteen months or two years, raise regulars, re- 
serves, and auxiliary forces, including the militia but excluding 
the volunteers, to a force of 450,000 or 500,000 men in a high 
state of discipline; and our volunteers to a force of not less 
than 200,000 or 250,000, with moderately good discipline and 
an amount of individual zeal, intelligence, and devotion in the 
ranks, which would go far to make up for the want of certain 
other soldierly qualities. 

These numbers will seem insignificant enough by the side 
of the array which will be brought into the field by the allies. 
Without any great effort the United States will raise 600,000 
or 700,000 troops in the course of a year, inexperienced, but 
rapidly improvable, and of the best quality; and the Russian 
armies, if they were mustered next month, are not likely to 
number fewer than a million men in arms. 

As regards naval forces, we need be less particular. Look- 
ing to the denuded condition of the United States’ navy- 
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yards, and the backward state of ship-building science in that 
country, and the mistaken principles applied by the Americans 
in artillery, we may calculate that they could neither bring 
now, nor could their most strenuous efforts in the course of 
the most protracted war produce, a force in any degree 
formidable to a strong naval power. The same will apply, 
though in a less degree, to Russia; and though it is certain 
that great efforts would be made in ship-building in both 
countries, we may confidently predict, that for one addition 
made to the navies of the allies, a dozen would be made in 
Great Britain—a land of practically unlimited capital, unlimited 
dock room, naval science, and skilled labour, coal and iron 
supply. We may therefore assume with absolute certainty that 
the command of the sea will be ours; that every Russian and 
American port would be strictly blockaded, and the sea-carry- 
ing trade of both countries arrested. 

It is necessary to inquire what proportion of the British 
land forces enumerated above is disposable for foreign service, 
over and above that required for home defence. 

It is clear, that so long as we retain the exclusive com- 
mand of the sea, the risk of invasion of any part of the United 
Kingdom is absolutely xi/, and that our various colonies will 
require no larger garrisons than such as are necessary to pro- 
tect them either from internal tumult, where the popul..ion 
is mainly non-British, as in Jamaica, or from a coup de main 
by such of our enemies’ vessels as may from time to time 
escape our cruisers. Wherever the population is mainly of 
our own race, as in the Australian colonies, and even in New 
Zealand and at the Cape, the protection of the colony might, 
and even must, be left chiefly in the hands of volunteers raised 
upon the spot; and it is fortunate for us that the present 
government of our colonies is, on the whole, so wise and so 
beneficent as to supply an incitement strong enough to induce 
the most strenuous efforts in British colonists to maintain their 
dependence on the mother country, and to avoid the terrible 
alternative to them of foreign domination. 

The defence of every one of our West Indian and West 
Coast colonies might safely be entrusted to Negro regiments, 
and only such emporia as Singapore and Hong Kong, and 
such strong places as Gibraltar, Bermuda, and Malta need be 
committed to the protection of British regiments. Moreover, 
the defence of all the various sea-boards, both of Great Britain 
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and the colonies, will to a great degree be effected by ships, 
and will be greatly facilitated by recent improvements in the 
size and range and security in the use of defensive artillery, 
as well as the recent development in torpedoes. 

Although an invasion of Great Britain, in the event of a 
war with the combined forces of Russia and the United States, 
may be assumed to be of an improbability verging upon the 
absolutely impossible, yet the prudent temper of the people of 
this country is not such as to be content to take such an im- 
probability for granted, and due provision must be made to 
satisfy the nation that it is secure, as well as to avoid offering 
to foreign nations the spectacle of a great country lying open 
to assault in case of any unforeseen European complication 
enabling an overpowering hostile naval force to master us 
at Sea. 

Two modes of attaining this security are commonly recom- 
mended by military writers: first, the retaining of such a 
military strength in Great Britain as would enable us to meet 
and overcome an invading army ; secondly, the fortification of 
the Vital parts of the country, such as London and the larger 
towns, in such a way as would enable a smaller British army 
to contend successfully with a superior army of invaders. 

To the first of these projects it may be answered, that if 
access to these islands is once obtained, they could probably be 
held until such oyerpowering forces were poured in as would 
make resistance impossible. 

To the second, several strong objections may be urged. 
To garrison only London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Portsmouth, would require so large a contingent to be 
subtracted from our comparatively small armies, as would leave 
only an insignificant force to meet an enemy in the field. The 
conquest of Great Britain would be virtually completed, if once 
the communications between the great towns and the country 
were cut off, and our manufacturing districts in the hand of 
the enemy. The employment of our army at home would leave 
India, and Canada, and (assuming us to have lost the com- 
mand of the sea) every one of our colonies, at the mercy of 
our enemies. 

None of these objections apply to a scheme of defence 
which is beginning to recommend itself to military writers, 
more especially to those foreign and friendly critics who may 
be supposed to take at once a broader and a more dispassionate 
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view of our military position than we can ourselves take. This 
scheme may be simply described as an organized system of 
coast defence. It has been elaborated in an important paper 
by the Baron Von Sholl, major-general in the Austrian army, 
lately Minister for national defence, and an officer who is, 
perhaps, the very highest authority on defensive strategy in 
Europe, and one whose friendliness to the British nation is 
undisputed. The system is founded on the recognized fact 
that the landing of even a small body of men is a slow, a dif- 
ficult and, in our stormy seas, a most hazardous operation ; 
and that it is an operation which is absolutely impossible in 
the face of a determined opposition. 

The scheme, if adopted by us, would take something like 
this form. The line of coast would be divided into lengths of 
fifty or sixty miles, to be entrusted to officers of greater or 
less rank. These divisions would be subdivided into smaller 
portions of coast, and those again subordinated to district 
commanders, in such a manner that, with the help of a system 
of telegraphy to be established along the coast, at every single 
spot along the whole extent of our sea-line, a formidable body 
of men and guns could be assembled at an hour’s notice, to be 
reinforced by powerful supports in three or four more. Coves, 
sandy shores, and other accessible parts of the coast would be 
defended by earthworks, and it is calculated that the defence 
of the whole coast-line of Great Britain could be effected in 
this manner by the volunteers and militia, without taking a 
single man from the regular army, and without even occupying 
the whole militia force, about two-thinds of which would still 
be available for the garrisons of such places as Portsmouth, 
and of some of our larger towns, and tor garrison service in 
Ireland. 

Under such a system, duly and efficiently organized, the 
country would probably view with complacency, and even 
satisfaction, the departure on foreign service of five-sixths of 
our regular troops. 

Taking sixty thousand troops of the line as the necessary 
home and colonial garrison, we have a large disposable force, 
whose numbers would be iu proportion to the country’s needs. 
Whether those numbers be two hundred, three hundred, or 
four hundred thousand, or upwards, will depend entirely upon 
whether the country chooses or does not choose to call forth 
its available latent strength. Of the army, which we shall thus 
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expand to formidable proportions, it may be said, speaking 
well within the mark, that they are superior to all continental 
troops in physique and in warlike aptitude, inasmuch as they 
alone are soldiers by their own desire—not conscripts—of whom 
the same cause makes the training more perfect, and the dis- 
cipline more complete, and whose long habit of victory over 
enemies in every part of the globe, and of every nationality, 
makes them the most formidable troops in the whole world. 

The question is, how can this army be employed with the 
best effect upon the successful issue of a war with the allied 
forces of Russia and the United States. 

An invasion of Great Britain being thus provided against, 
it remains to be considered what offensive measures it is in the 
power of our allied enemies to take, and how those measures 
will probably be met by Great Britain. 

These measures can be but two—an invasion of Canada by 
the armies of the United States, and a simultaneous descent 
upon India on the part of Russia. 

Few dispassionate military critics but would pronounce 
the first project a feasible one, and even one likely to be 
crowned with eventual success ; and the second, the invasion 
of India from the north, to be hazardous and almost visionary. 
I propose to examine the operations in Canada first. 

The Canadian Dominion is open to invasion by land from 
the United States for a length of very little less than a 
thousand miles. Along this line, or close to it, lie the chief 
cities of the Dominion—Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, St. John’s 
in New Brunswick, and Ottawa, the capital. With the com- 
mand of armies which the Americans, if they choose, can 
bring up to a million of men, and opposed to what can, under 
no circumstances exceed a force of two hundred thousand, 
partly composed of Canadian volunteers, it is clear that the 
Generals of the United States armies would seek to carry the 
war into Canadian territory, and lay siege to the above centres 
of commerce and industry, every one of which les in com- 
parative proximity to their own base of operations, to their 
railway centres and to their sources of abandant supply. 

The disparity of numbers between the belligerents, and the 
vast advantage enjoyed by the Americans in being close to 
their base, renders the eventual fall of every one of these cities 
into the hands of the invaders, militarily speaking, probable ; 
but it is by no means certain that many circumstances would 
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not retard the ultimate success of the Americans beyond their 
patience. The circumstances that would be likely to hinder 
them and those that would be likely to diminish the national 
stock of patience are some of ‘them physical and some of them 
moral. 

The presence of our war-ships in the St. Lawrence would 
impede the enemy’s operations and lengthen their lines of com- 
munication, besides affording considerable assistance in the 
defence of the great riverain towns. American artillery science 
is less advanced than that of any other great nation, and to 
armies which have no acquaintance whatever with the practice 
of scientific sieges, and which do not, as yet, even possess a heavy 
battering train, the reduction of fortified cities held by highly- 
trained and resolute troops, unhampered by a numerous civil 
population, is likely to be even slower than is usual with this © 
most tedious of the operations of war. 

The Canadian summer is short and scorching, and the long 
Canadian winter, during which military operations must be 
suspended, gives a signal advantage to besieged troops in 
comfortable quarters, desirous to prolong operations, over a 
necessarily ill-housed besieging army of raw recruits, unaccus- 
tomed to campaigning, and who cannot afford to waste time. 
Moreover, the deficiency of officers in the American armies— 
an inevitable consequence of their small armaments in time of 
peace, a want hardly felt in the Civil War, where their oppo- 
nents were no better off than themselves—is certain to lead to 
a series of military disasters; certain to retard the eventual 
prevalence of their superiority in numbers. 

These are the physical causes which are likely to delay the 
operations of a campaign in Canada; but moral causes will 
tend in the same direction, and will not improbably weaken 
the endurance by the people of the United States of any war 
but a short, a brilliant, and a decisive one. The commercial 
classes will at once become dissatisfied with a war which begins 
by a blockade, whose effect will be to annihilate foreign imports 
and exports; and, from the same cause, the finances of a 
country where so much is drawn from high customs dues will 
assuredly collapse, and the expenses of a war which cannot fail 
to be many times more costly than that with the South, and of 
which no possible termination can be forced upon its adver- 
sary, will have to be paid by means of loans taken from the 
pockets of the people themselves, and by unbearably heavy 
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imposts upon all objects of luxury, and even of necessity. | 
The influx of European immigrants—a main source of Ameri- 
can progress and prosperity—would be arrested. Repudiation 
will not fail, as in former wars, to be discussed, and with better 
excuse than before ; and even if it be not adopted, the certain 
retreat of foreigners from the perilous position of holders of 
American Bonds will depreciate United States’ securities, and 
make a recourse to fresh loans an ever-increasing necessity and 
an ever-increasing difficulty. 

Moreover, the probable presence of British expeditionary 
forces in the South will raise anxiety as to the possible re- 
newal, under more hepeful auspices, of secession in the Southern 
States. The presence of only fifty or sixty thousand British 
troops operating with their base upon the Gulf of Mexico, and 
reviving the hopes of a thoroughly discontented population, 
whose loyalty it has not been the policy of the United States 
to conciliate, is a danger which it would occupy a propor- 
tionally very large United States’ corps d’armée to avert ; and it 
may be calculated that the action of the United States in the 
North would be seriously paralyzed by such a diversion, and 
hikewise by the constant menace of a hostile landing, which it 
would be our obvious policy to make on the long seaboard of 
the States. The protection of their coasts alone could not fail to 
require the presence of at least two hundred thousand United 
States’ troops. 

I have thus endeavoured to indicate, without detailing, the 
incidents and the vicissitudes and the delays which are likely 
to attend a war between us and our descendants, fought out 
upon the vast continent which they mainly have peopled and 
civilized. . 

It will be a lengthy war—on our side not a very costly one, 
but, for the reasons I have alleged, a war eminently destructive 
to American wealth. It will probably not be marked by any 
very overwhelming success on one side or the other. American 
triumphs, with such advantages as they would start with, 
can never be very brilliant, nor British defeats dishonourable. 
It will be distinguished from all previous wars by this—that 
the resolution of the invaded people to escape submission will 
grow stronger with every day of its continuance, inasmuch as 
the loyalty of the Canadians will infallibly be stimulated into 
enthusiasm by the reflection that, if they come into the Ameri- 
can Union a conquered State, they would be compelled to share 
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the liabilities as well as enjoy the rights of citizens, and would 
certainly be taxed to pay the cost of the war which lost them 
their freedom. On the other hand, they would know that if 
they came out of the war still a British colony, the mother 
country would be bound in honour to defray the costs of a war 
in which only the accident of situation had involved the 
Canadian Dominion. 

It has seldom happened that dependence has been forced 
upon a brave, a free, and a loyal people, even by superior 
force; but there is no instance in the world’s history where 
such a nation has had to surrender its independence when it 
was supported in the fight for its liberties by a warlike and 
wealthy nation, possessing the undisputed command of every 
sea and of every river which will float a war-ship. The Ameri- 
cans may therefore succeed fully in their attempt upon Canadian 
soil without influencing any serious issue of the war. Their 
generals may make the British armies prisoners, they may 
capture all the great cities of Canada and over-run the territory 
of the Dominion, and yet be no jot nearer the end of the war. 
The ports of America will still be blockaded, her trade inter- 
rupted, her armies idly encamped upon conquered and sitill 
hostile territory, huge armies for ever on the watch to guard 
her eastern, southern, and western seaboards—all the harm she 
can do will have been done, and England will better afford to 
wait than she can. 

Thus far as regards America. The contest in Asia is of a 
totally different kind, and involves different problems and a 
more serious issue. 

There are military critics who contend that the transport 
of an army of four hundred thousand men, or even half that 
number of men, from any reasonable base of supplies across 
the wastes lying between European Russia and India, is a feat 
of arms which does not come within the sphere of military 
possibilities. Such critics point to the corruption in military 
as well as in other departments of State in Russia, and con- 
tend that in such a campaign against time, distance, and 
famine, Russia is, more than any other nation, likely to suffer 
signal defeat. Other critics, on the other hand, and an 
unfriendly foreign writer has recently taken this view, see no 
improbability in the march of a Russian army, assuming that 
that army is only of moderate proportions, through Central 
Asia and across the mountain ranges into our north-western 
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provinces. They admit the difficulty but, granting time and 
no serious opposition in the mountain passes, they conceive 
the feasibility of this great feat. 

I do not propose to weigh the arguments to be advanced 
on either side, but to assume that the overland invasion 
of India is possible. It cannot, however, with our know- 
ledge of all past military history, and notably that of the 
Khiva expedition, be conceded that any army but a small one 
—small, that is, in view of its objects—can be marched from 
Russia into India; nor that such an invasion can be made 
without great risk of failure by interruption, after long time 
spent in preparations; nor that the progress of the invaders 
would be anything but slow, and costly in money and in men. 

I have shown that, after providing for the war in the 
United States, the number of British troops available for the 
defence of India would depend entirely upon the efforts the 
British nation should choose to put forth. To supplement 
these troops we have the armies, formidable in point of 
numbers, which we maintain in India; and the question at 
once arises, how far can these Indian troops, officered by 
Englishmen, and very highly disciplined, be trusted to meet 
the Russian armies. The answer to the question is that a 
large proportion of our Sepoy army consists of men who 
are fit to rank with good European troops. The regiments 
composed of Sikhs, of Goorkas, of Punjabees, and of many 
such races, are admirable fighting material ; and Indian officers, 
who may be supposed to be best acquainted with their merits, 
will, as a rule, admit of no inferiority on the part of Sepoys 
as compared with even the best European material. It is 
notorious that thirty years ago a doubt upon this point, at 
an Indian mess table, was not unlikely to expose the person 
who expressed it to the necessity of having to defend his 
opinion upon the field. The mutiny of 1857, where the Sepoy 
regiments went down like sheep before a handful of British 
soldiers, discountenanced the holders of these opinions ; but 
the disparagement of the Sepoy which has subsequently taken 
place has gone too far. When he succumbed to British troops 
he was officerless ; and the ancient good opinion of the Sepoy 
soldier applied to him only when he was trained and com- 
manded by Europeans. Moreover, no truly impartial observers 
ever thought well of the Bengal Sepoy. The mild native of 
the plains of Hastern India has nothing in him of the soldier, 
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except his orderly appearance and his obedience. He was 
never a fighting man by race, by habit, or by instinct. The 
Indian troops of the sects and races I have indicated above, 
are of an altogether different and superior kind. 

By selecting such troops as these, and by resorting to the 
numerous hardy highland tribes of various parts of Hindostan, 
from which we have hitherto drawn few or no recruits, an 
army of from one hundred and fifty thousand to three hundred 
thousand men could be raised and fairly disciplined in less 
than a year, and would in the course of that period be fully 
competent either to do garrison duty in the centre and south 
of India; to act as an army of reserve; or, if necessary, to 
meet the Russian troops on equal terms in the field. 

The invasion of India presents these difficulties to the 
invading forces, that while the invaders would have to creep 
slowly on their way, the defending generals would have full 
time to choose their place and mode of defence. On which- 
ever side India is approached, it must be over mo un.ain 
passes each one of which can be defended by a handful of 
men against a multitude. Whichever route is chcesen to reach 
our frontier, must be through the midsv of ‘varlik2 nations 
whose friendship it«- has been, and wiil cortinue to be, our 
object to conciliate, and whuse tude, endence it has long been 
our policy to respect. The Russian invaders would find the 
sandy plains and the barren mountain ranges which intervene 
between Persia and Norther Turkestan and India, as formi- 
dable enemies as the fierce inhabitants of these hills and 
deserts. 

It should be our wolicy not to anticipate the mvader’s ap- 
proach, bu+ iv compel him to proiong his line of march to 
the utmost; to leave him to contend with every natural diffi- 
culty on the way; to oblige him t» leave the largest possidie 
proportion of his forces to keep his communivations open. It 
would be our best policy, probably, to subsidize the sponta- 
neous resistance of the nations whose territory he would vio- 
late on the rorte; and, finaliy, to fight the great battle of 
our country on our own ground, with fresh troops against 
travel-worn ones, with every advantage that an army can 
derive from being among a friendly population, backed by 
unfailing supplies, and close to its own basis of operations. 
If with all this in our fevoar the Russians defeat us, we deserve 
to lose India, and they to rule it in our stead. 
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I have indicated rather than described, with a necessary 
avoidance of many controversial topics, the salient points 
involved in a war between Great Britain on the one part, and 
Russia and the United States on the other. I have avoided, 
but not overlooked, many questions of importance. Such a 
war as I have been contemplating would, no doubt, inflict 
injury upon our commerce, and especially upon our carrying 
trade; but not, in my opinion, to anything like the extent 
which is sometimes anticipated and calculated upon. The 
convoying of merchant squadrons is greatly facilitated by the 
introduction of steam. The transfer of ships to a foreign 
flag is an easy mode of avoiding capture, which, with their 
ports blockaded, could only be adopted by our enemies to a 
limited extent. The activity of our cruisers would not 
permit of the long-continued existence of ‘ Alabamas ” 
and the necessity for frequent coaling on the part of such 
vessels would oblige them to submit to recurrent observation 
and recurring risk of capture from our ships-of-war. These 
various circumstances would considerably mitigate the damage 
done to our commerce. As regards the carrying trade of the 
world, we possess, and are likely to keep, a monopoly of this 
trade. If we were to lose it entirely, which, as I have shown, 
is extremely improbable, our command of iron, of coal, of 
skill, of capital, and of completed establishments, would recover 
it for us at once upon the termination of the war. 

The damage suffered by American commerce during their 
last war, at the hands of vessels of the ‘‘ Alabama”’ class, is held 
to be a measure of the injury that would be done to the trade 
of a maritime power in any future war. It should be borne 
in mind that the conditions may not always be the same. 
America made no serious effort to capture the Southern 
cruisers; nor, indeed, was it possible for her to do so. The 
vessels which, to the shame of our ship-builders, left their 
yards, were masterpieces of naval construction. In swiftness 
alone there was nothing in the American navy that could 
approach them. In any war in which we should be engaged 
this could not occur. If our enemies could build an ‘* Alabama,” 
whici. is very doubtful, and such a vessel were to escape our 
blockade of te coasts—a hazardous performance—or put to 
sea from a neutral port, which the example of the ‘ Alabama” 
arbitration wil! set prudent neutrals to guard against, she 
would be exposed to such a certainty of capture from our 
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swift and numerous cruisers as would make her existence an 
exceedingly short one. 

In the old naval wars, privateers or swift cruisers preying 
upon the enemy’s commerce were possible only while ships 
were sailing-ships, and could keep the sea for indefinite 
periods; but such cruisers have now to enter neutral or friendly 
ports to refit or to coal, and are at the mercy of an enemy. 
Since the application of steam-power to war vessels, there is 
no precedent in the history of naval war of one of two belli- 
gerent maritime powers possessing an overpowering naval 
supremacy, there is no precedent of any serious struggle on 
the high seas against such a power, for the navies of Russia 
were at once driven to their harbours during the Crimean War, 
and Germany did not care to contend against the powerful 
navy of France. It would be for us to furnish such a pre- 
cedent, should America and Russia make any attempt against 
our carrying trade, and it would be for us to show that the 
nation which possesses a preponderating naval influence, who 
has the most, the strongest, and the swiftest ships, can make 
such an attempt a failure. 

It has been argued that even though attacks upon our com- 
mercial navy should fail of any sensible measure of success, 
they may yet so far succeed as to create an unreasoning panic, 
and deter shipments by raising the rates of marine insurance. 

There is no doubt that this is a serious possibility, and 
deserves serious consideration. The destruction of fifty, or 
even a thousand merchant vessels by our enemies’ cruisers is 
a small matter for the nation at large, but the amount thus lost, 
when distributed over the insurances of all other British 
trading ships, may be so great as to reduce their profits below 
paying rates, and, therefore, absolutely to annihilate the carry- 
ing trade of Great Britain. 

1t is clear that common justice, as well as common prudence, 
requires that the losses of British vessels should fall, not on 
individuals, but onthe nation. ‘The Government should under- 
take to pay the war rates of insurance. Everything that is 
above the common rate in time of peace should be repaid to 
the merchant on his proving that his ship had run no unreason- 
able risk of capture. The cost would bea small item in the 
expenses of a great war, and would be repaid in the safety of 
our commercial navy, while the activity of our cruisers would 
be stimulated. An expedient of this description, little costly to 
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the nation, would, it is clear, obviate the ruinous effects of such 
a panic as I have indicated. 

I have said nothing of the many complicated financial 
incidents that would arise in each of the three countries 
engaged. The commerce of Great Britain would be hardly 
affected by such a war, otherwise than by the loss of the 
Russian and American markets. Any British success in the 
United States would probably lead to the introduction of raw 
cotton from friendly exporters in the States upon the Gulf; 
and even if we had to suffer an absolute deprival of American 
cotton, the nation has once before proved how well she can 
bear the loss. 

Russian ihternal industry, manufacturing and agricultural, 
would be crippled by the numerical demands of her armies. 
Her chances of eventual success would probably not appear 
such as to recommend her loans to foreign investors, with her 
overland trade restricted, her sea-borne traffic arrested, her 
ports blockaded, her ships swept from the waters of every sea, 
her resources exhausted, her military treasury at the mercy of 
corrupt intriguers. ‘The same financial collapse might be 
anticipated as was witnessed towards the conclusion of the 
Crimean war. 

Similar causes will have precisely similar effects in the United 
States; and if the efforts to suppress a rebellion of only four 
millions of people—a smaller Ireland—without a navy and with- 
out finances, cost the Americans four years of hard fighting, the 
Northern States alone more than a quarter of a million of lives, 
and the burden of a national debt only paralleled in the world’s 
history by our own, it may be anticipated that a war of perhaps 
twice the duration, with a great European naval and military 
power, will result in absolutely overwhelming financial disaster. 

In conclusion, I desire plainly to record my conviction that 
in carrying on a great war, such as I have indicated, a sterner 
war policy will guide us than ever did before. Engaged in 
such a struggle as this we shall be making a real war—one for 
the nation’s life. In plain truth, we have done little more than 
play at soldiering since the days of Waterloo. Our national 
existence has never since then seemed to depend upon the issue 
of a single battle or a single campaign. We never doubted 
but that we should sooner or later beat the Russians in the 
Crimea; we well enough knew we should suppress the great 
Indian mutiny, thongh all foreign nations prophesied against 
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us; our Affghan wars, our Sikh campaigns, were but border 
affrays—only a question of how much strength we chose to put 
forth to gain ourends ; our Abyssinian war was little more than 
a military promenade; our colonial wars so insignificant that 
we hardly cared to read the newspaper reports. In truth, we 
take no pleasure in war for its own sake ; we have no delight 
in hurting our enemies if they are weaker than ourselves. We 
were positively ashamed of slaughtering Caffres and Abys- 
sinians, and of having to set Indian villages on fire. This was 
well, but it has misled our critics. It deceives our enemies, 
and, on one memorable occasion, it deceived them to their sore 
discomfiture. it takes us in ourselves, and no disparagement 
of us is so strong or so foolish as that of our native critics—no 
contempt of us so great as that of alarmists at home. 

Our tender-heartedness, however, is but skin deep. Once 
let the nation feel that it is defending its existence, and 
foreigners will learn—what, indeed, all history teaches—that 
no sterner race lives upon earth than the one which peoples 
this country. This nation will never lightly enter upon war ; 
but in a war such as this, with the issue of her life or of her 
death before her eyes, she will be prepared to pour out her 
blood like water and scatter her gold like sand. If we fight 
we shall know we fight to the bitter end. Va victis /—woe 
to the beaten side! 











Hiss Olivia Tempest. 
BY JOHN DANGERFIELD, AUTHOR OF “‘ GRACE TOLMAR.” 
— 


Cuapter I. 


It was in the time of hoops and patches, laced-coats and 
swords; it was when the second George was upon the throne 
of these Islands; and it was in the highly fashionable city of 
Bath, that the events I am about to relate occurred. 

Many thoughtful persons wish us to believe that the ways 
of men and women are, after all is said and done, very much 
now what they always were, that “the great human heart of 
us”—such is their picturesque phrase—beats under our 
modern shooting-coats much as it did under the. buff jerkins 
of our far-off ancestors, or beneath the woad of our still 
remoter forefathers. It is an attractive theory, and of course 
makes it quite easy for us of this generation to enter exactly 
into the motives, feelings, and so forth, of men of the olden 
times. 

I myself go but a short way towards accepting this theory. 
I believe that the prevailing tone of thought of every age 
reacts with immense force upon the character of individuals ; 
that outer circumstances powerfully affect the inner man. 
Has not one of our leading philosophers written a book upon 
the importance of so seemingly small a matter as dress? and 
have I not myself seen, at a fancy ball, a young lady of barely 
seventeen drop the accumulated decorum of the schoolroom 
and assume, with the costume of the time of Charles II., all 
the sprightly audacity and insolent repartee of the ladies of 
that monarch’s court? If so small a cause can work so great 
an effect, must it not be that, when the surroundings of our 
lives have been so altered from what they were even a hundred 
years ago, our modes of thought and ways of life should 
have undergone an immense change as well ? 

The daily accumulating benefits conferred on us by our 
modern civilization have, for one thing, made us a graver 
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people. We have more to learn, more to care about, more 
business to do, and less time to amuse ourselves. 

My opinion is that our great-great-grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were more lively in their talk than we are ; and, with- 
out yielding a jot to us in our strong point of morality, were 
far more careless of the “‘ respectabilities”” than we of this 
generation. The fashion had long been set to be sprightly 
and antithetical, if possible witty, in conversation—to affect a 
gay heartlessness of mood, to laugh at solemn things and fine 
sentiments, to be anything in the world rather than long- 
winded, pompous, or grave. With all this levity, however, 
there was still an underlying respect for what was noble and 
honest. He is a poor observer who cannot trace this feeling in 
the writings of those times. 

Now I wish the reader particularly to note that at the 
period of which I write, the fashion of being sentimental and 
gushing had not begun. Affectation was, indeed, in vogue, 
and of a very ridiculous kind, but it was not the abominable 
sort of affectation which pretends to the possession of exquisite 
tenderness and susceptibility of feeling. 

After this short preface, I proceed to lift the curtain upon 
my drama. 


In a rather shabbily-furnished room, up two pairs of stairs, 
in a house in Milsom Street, Bath, stood a young gentleman 
attired in the uniform of the Guards, in an attitude, and with 
an expression, betokening some slight degree of indignation. 

I happen to possess a spirited sketch of Colonel Standish 
—such was this gentleman’s name—painted in oils by a young 
Devonshire painter of the day, named Reynolds; and, oddly 
enough, in this picture he is standing in exactly the same 
attitude as that which he assumes at the beginning of my 
story. For a description of him, therefore, I need only copy 
from the picture. The gentleman stands bare-headed, and he 
“‘ wears his own hair,” twisted by the hairdresser’s skill on each 
temple into what were then called “‘ailes de pigeon.” He 
wears a rich white lace neckerchief, known as a “ Steinkirk,” 
whose ends fall below his throat. A scarlet coat with dark 
blue facings, richly laced with broad gold bands, the lappels 
turned back, and showing their lining of white satin; a buff- 
coloured waistcoat, descending half-way to his knees ; breeches 
of a lighter buff, and long riding-boots, armed with silver 
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spurs, and drawn up to above the knees. A formidable rapier 

of rather extravagant length is borne, as the fashion then was, 
with the hilt rather behind, and the blade dangling by the 
wearer’s feet. 

As for Colonel Standish himself, his face was one pleasant 
to look upon, but not, strictly speaking, handsome. His 
features had a manly, vigorous set, which well becomes a 
“ gentleman of the army,” and his tall and sinewy figure be- 
tokened a power of doing good service, on occasion, with the 
weapon which hung by his side. 

He was now clearly out of humour. He had evidently just 
come in from the street, for his gloves and his hat (a three- 
cornered one, black and laced with gold) were in his hands, 
both of which rested on a long walking-cane. 

“Recognized me in the street, and followed me in here 
did he?” he was saying, as the curtain rises on my drama, 
“and wants to speak to me—the rascally Jew!” 

Colonel Standish said this to a man-servant, who was hold- 
ing the door-handle somewhat timidly in his hand. 

“That is what he said, your honour.”’ 

“Then, Humphrey, tell him from me tv go to the 

Before the concluding word of this phrase was uttered, 
there brushed past the servant, a short and rather stout gen- 
tleman, a few years older than the Colonel; who, however, 
was evidently not the Jewish person alluded to, for when 
Colonel Standish saw him the frown passed from his face, and, 
throwing down his hat and stick, he came forward to greet his 
visitor. 

“My dear Sterling, I am delighted to see you,” he ex- 
claimed, as he held out his hand. 

Now Mr. Sterling was nothing if not dramatic. The stage 
was his delight and his constant study, and he strove on all 
occasions to import its ways and peculiarities into private life. 
His remarks were generally delivered in dramatic style, with 
rounded sentences and a certain well-known professional roll 
in the utterance. Even so simple a matter as shaking a 
friend’s hand should, he thought, be accomplished after the 
mode of the theatre. Accordingly, taking his friend’s right 

hand, palm upwards, in his own left, he held it so for a 
moment, while he prepared to bring down his own uplifted 
right upon it with a hearty smack. 
“ Welcome, my gallant friend ; welcome to Bath,” and the 
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right hand descended with the premediated smack ; “you 
have just arrived, hey ? ” | 

The Colonel laughed. ‘I have been here a fortnight,” he 
said. 

“Ha!” said his friend, ‘and no one knows of it. A 
mystery, by Heavens!” He retreated a few steps, crossed 
his arms, and looked curiously at Colonel Standish, as if his 
interest in him had suddenly grown stronger. 

“ Sterling,” said the Colonel, “ did you meet just now on 
the stairs with a gentleman with an aquiline nose, eyes rather 
near together, lips——” 

“ Describe the child of Israel no further,” said Mr. Sterling, 
with his pompous stage manner; “I saw a fellow below who 
once helped me to get to the bottom of my own purse. Is he 
doing as much for you? And is this your mystery ?” 

Colonel Standish nodded. 

“Ah, I see it all;” and Mr. Sterling looked grave, and 
adopted an attitude expressive at once of sympathy towards 
his friend, and of perfect discretion on his own part, in the 
event of any confidences being imparted to him. ‘That is to 
say, he nodded his head several times slowly, and, compressing 
his lips, placed his forefinger upon them. 

“ Sit down, Sterling, my dear fellow, “ and I will tell you 
along story,” said Colonel Standish, unbuckling his sword- 
belt, and clattering that weapon down upon the table. 

The two men sat to the table, and during Colonel Standish’s 
narration it was “as good as a play,” as our country relations 
say, to watch Mr. Sterling’s “ moving countenance.” At one 
moment he seemed plunged into the deepest gloom ; at another, 
lost in astonishment; and again, recovering by a seeming 
miracle, convulsed by laughter, as the story went on. 

“In the first place,” began the Colonel, “ please to recollect 
that my name is no longer Colonel Standish, but Mr. Barton ; 
but this is a secret between us two.” (Mr. Sterling’s dumb 
show of discretion was overwhelmingly re-assuring.) ‘‘ I came 
down here, Sterling, some days ago, to escape from a cloud of 
duns in town. I go out by daylight for the first time this 
morning, and that confounded Jew gets wind of me in a 
moment, and runs me to earth like a fox.” 

“Very sad, indeed,” said Mr. Sterling. 

“Tt would be sad enough if it was my doing or my fault. 
It is neither. It is purely the result of circumstances.” 
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* As how ?” inquired his confidant. 

“Why, you must know that my father, Lord Valentine, 
who I believe is rich enough to pay off the National Debt, and 
buy up Sir Robert Walpole at his own price, and who, there- 
fore, ought to be the last man to wish his only son to marry 
for money, has taken it into his head that I am to marry an 
heiress. He has cast about him, and has finally fixed upon the 
daughter of a West Indian planter, whose wealth I believe to 
be fabulous.” 

“‘ Did you object to his Lordship’s proposition ?” 

“Did I object, sir? Indeed I did. Civilly and dutifully, 
but firmly. ‘What,’ I said, ‘you expect me to marry a 
woman with the manners and breeding of a Jamaica negress, 
whose conversation is probably of nothing but sugar hogs- 
heads and puncheons of rum, whose skin I firmly believe to be 
black, and her nose as flat as—as——’ ” 

“ Devilish civil and dutiful, indeed,” put in Mr. Sterling. 

‘“‘Firmness, Sterling, only firmness; and then my father— 
being the most obstinate old gentleman in Great Britain, and 
whose natural obstinacy was at the moment aggravated by a 
fit of the gout—swore that, unless I obeyed him, he would 
cut off the very liberal allowance he has hitherto made me. I 
told him that, so far as the lady was concerned, I did dis- 
obey him then and there, in the fullest sense of the word 
‘disobey,’ and the allowance was accordingly cut off. I 
immediately repair to London, make sundry arrangements 
with the Jews, and continue to live as before. My friends, 
the usurers, at last get clamorous for some return of their 
advances—dun me to distraction in London—lI escape to 
Bath, and here, by all that is disconcerting, I am dis- 
covered by the worst of them all.” 

“This is bad enough. You must satisfy this vulture to 
some extent, or he will bring the rest of his tribe upon 
you.” 

“T must give him all I have left, then—promises.” 

Sterling, who was at bottom a warm-hearted fellow, began 
to feel in his pockets, shaking his head ruefully as he did so, 
impelled to this pantomimic show by his customary theatrical 
instincts. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Colonel Standish. ‘ Don’t, my 
dear Sterling, I beg you, or you will make me feel as if I had 
told a moving tale of poverty to stir your charity! Don’t I 
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know well that you are further gone on to the road to ruin 
than myself, and can’t help me to a stiver for the life of 
you ?” 

“True enough,” said Sterling, recovering his gaiety. 
“ Positively now, Standish, do you know I should feel flattered 
to finda Jewish gentleman on my staircase. They have sucked 
me quite dry so long ago that they have given up even dunning 
me. Now, believe me, Standish, when the first little per- 
plexities of insolvency are over, you will find a positive relief in 
having parted with all your money and all your credit. There 
is a prevalent opinion that want of money makes a man sad. 
It is an error, sir. Look at me. How has ruin affected me? 
Am I despondent? Have I any of the base flavour of poverty 
about me? Not a bit of it !”’ 

Then striking an attitude, and looking hard at the cornice 
of the room, he declaimed from a then famous play— 
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** Above my head let waves of sorrow roll, 
I still retain the empire of my soul.” 


Only he did not say “‘ my soul,” but “me soul,” as the 
players do. 

Colonel Standish applauded this tirade against riches, as 
seemed required of him, and the little gentleman “‘ took the 
stage,” as the phrase is—that is, he walked up and down the 
room, breathing hard, and with a scornful expression upon his 
face, the histrionic afflatus being for a minute or two still strong 
upon him. 

« Now, my good fellow, be serious for five minutes while I 
impart the most important portion of my history to you. You 
have as yet heard only the beginning of my troubles.” 

“ Tmpart—impart,” said Mr. Sterling, sitting down. 

Colonel Standish did not sit, but strode up and down as 
he spoke, from which it may be inferred that this part of his 
varration was of a more personal and interesting nature than 
his previous communication. 

“ Now, Sterling, not to keep you in suspense, I want your 
help in a matter in which you can do me real service. You 
must know that not only have I fallen among thieves—that is, 
among the Jews; that is, in debt—but I have also fallen ——” 

“ Not in love?” cried Mr. Sterling. 

“ Precisely !” said the Colonel, with emphasis. 
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“When? Where? How? My dear Colonel, this is news 
indeed.” 

“Hush, sir! This is my secret-—my mystery, which must 
go no further than your ears.” 

“No, no. Of course not. But begin; what is the lady’s 
name ?” 

* Olivia.” 

** And her surname ?” 

““T never asked her.” 

“ Who are her friends ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“¢ What fortune has she ?” 

“‘T have not an idea.” 

“ But, my dear sir, what the devil do you know about her ?” 

“‘ Nothing, except that she is the handsomest, best, bravest, 
and most lovable woman in the world, and that I mean to make 
her my wife if she will let me.” 

“ Have you known her long?” asked the puzzled Mr. 
Sterling. 

‘“‘T made her acquaintance last night; but listen, and you 
shall know al] I know myself. I have told you why I can’t go 
out byday, ‘To make amends for my imprisonment during the 
hours of daylight I sally forth at night. Yesterday, after night- 
fall—the time when owls and debtors venture out—I took my 
way towards Marstock Heath, near this city. Suddenly, as I 
was walking along in no very agreeable contemplation of my 
unfortunate circumstances—suddenly, I say, I was startled by 
the sound of a woman’s cry for help. I ran forwards into the 
darkness, and was in time to come upon two footpads attacking 
the solitary occupant of a chair. The chairmen—cowards or 
accomplices of the thieves—had fled, and the rascals were 
engaged in rifling of her bracelets and necklaces the occupant 
of that chair—a lady, sir, who——” 

‘In short, the fair Olivia.” 

“Exactly,” said Colonel Standish. “ I drew my sword——” 

“ And beat off her assailants.” 

“JT didso. Then, her chairmen having run away, I escorted 
her on foot to the town, where I procured her a fresh convey- 
ance. Upon this she took leave of me, begging me as a favour 
not to follow her to her home or ask her name ; but—in order, 
she said, that she might hereafter thank me more formally for 
my assistance—she demanded my name and address.” 
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“ And I suppose,” said Sterling, “that still further to 
complicate the mystery, you refused to tell her ?” 

“Not at all. True, I could not tell her my true name, for 
the reasons I have given you; so I was forced, against my 
will, to give her the one I have assumed.” 

‘‘Humph !” said Sterling, reflectively, knitting his brows 
and crossing his arms. Deriving no immediate inspiration 
from this expletive, he repeated it. ‘So, my friend,” he said, 
after a long pause, “after having spent your fortune, quarrelled 
with your father, and provoked your creditors, you now ask 
my help to marry a lady of whose name, character, family, and 
reputation you know nothing, and who is in precisely the same 
state of ignorance in respect of yourself.” 

* You have summed it up like a judge, Sterling ; and what 
is your verdict? Will you help me?” 

“* My verdict is that you are very rash ; but if you want my 
help you shall have it. Here is my Sel upon it—but have a 
care, my dear Colonel, have a care.” 

While this treaty was thus being ratified, the “ high con- 
tracting parties ’—to borrow a phrase from that most absurd 
of all slang, the language of diplomatists—heard the sound of 
approaching steps and the rattle of swords against the ban- 
nisters of Colonel Standish’s narrow staircase, as the wearers 
ascended. 

The steps and the swords are those of two gentlemen of 
the class then known as “ fops” or “ beaux;” afterwards as 
*‘dandies” and “exquisites;” and, during that decadent period 
of taste and morality, the Regency, as ‘“‘ bucks” and “bloods.” 

Ah! my dear reader, if I could wield the powerful de- 
scriptive pen of some of my contemporaries, what a picture 
would I not give you of Sir Hector Bellairs and Mr. Peacock, 
as they came into the room! How I would depict the dazzling 
magnificence of their dresses, their velvets, lace and satins, 
which made the work-a-day and well-worn uniform of Colonel 
Standish, and the sober, claret-coloured suit of honest Mr. 
Sterling look quite dingy. Then, how graphically I would 
bring before you the airy grace with which the one managed 
his snuff-box, and the other a gold-topped, clouded cane. 
How Sir Hector would purse his mouth up quite small, till his 
words came out in little rounded phrases, like pellets out of a 
boy’s pea-shooter. How his companion adopted a lisp and 
simper, as being the more telling species of affectation. How 
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both gentlemen pointed their toes, and took little minuet-like 
steps, and, ever and anon, gave sidelong glances at the mirror. 

Such were the two gentlemen who were now about to 
honour Colonel Standish with a morning call. The very fine 
gentlemen and the fine ladies of those days were, perhaps, on 
the whole, the most artificial bemgs that ever walked upon 
the stage of this world. In an age of artifice, frivolity, and 
unreality, they moved, the wonder of ordinary men and women 
for the pitch to which they carried their extravagance. Let it 
not be supposed, however, for one moment, that the typical 
beau of those times was an empty-headed fool. His preten- 
sions were far too great for a man without some stuff in him 
to attempt the profession; and the wits of the men and women 
of society were too much sharpened by practice to allow these 
pretensions to pass without criticism. The beau generally set 
up for a wit, and always for a newsmonger and retailer of 
small scandal. He was ever being severe upon the foibles of 
others, and ever having to make verbal defence of his own. 
To be amusing at any price was his sole object, and malice and 
slander his chief stock-in-trade. . 

“ Your servant, gentlemen,” said the occupant of the room. 

“Your most obedient,” said the two beaux, bowing. 

* And so, Colonel Standish,” said Mr. Peacock, with his 
pleasant simper, ‘‘ we owe to a fortunate accident the discovery 
that you have been in concealment for the past fortnight in 
Bath.” 

“‘ Nay, nay,”’ said Sir Hector, “‘ respect. the Colonel’s secret ; 
though, to be sure, ali Bath is full of it.” 

“Indeed !” said Colonel Standish, “how has that come 
about ? ” 

“Why,” said Mr. Peacock, “ did I not see and recognize 
your servant Humphrey in the street this morning? And 
though he would have denied your presence here, I discovered 
it from our common friend, old Levi, who was at that moment 
coming from your door. So Bellairs and I guessed imme- 
diately why you were here in seclusion.” 

“ And I see that you lost no time in making it public,” 
said Colonel Standish. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I need not say I 
am vastly obliged both for your curiosity and your kindness.” 

“ Hang it, Colonel,” said Mr. Peacock, ‘‘ we knew nothing 
of any motives you might have for secresy. If I had guessed 
that you wished your being here to be unknown—you should 
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have confided in me. Let me tell you I can keep a secret as 
well as anybody.” 

“‘ Of course you can,” interrupted Sir Hector, “and Colonel 
Standish will certainly have recourse to you when he wants a 
really discreet confidant! But enough of this—there is more 
important news abroad than your enforced seclusion, my dear 
Colonel. What say you to a highway robbery, perpetrated 
upon a lovely young lady, a rescue, and——” 

“ And an elopement,” threw in Mr. Peacock, who did not 
like his brother beau to have all the telling of the story. 

“An elopement!” said Mr. Sterling; ‘‘that is a queer 
termination to a story of a robbery.” 

“Queer enough,” said Sir Hector, “but so it is. The 
story 1s this: Yesterday evening, a young lady passes across 
Marstock Heath, on her way home from a rout at a neigh- 
bouring house. Taking advantage of the darkness of the 
night, and tempted, no doubt, by the reported value of the 
lady’s jewels, five—some say ten—desperate cut-throats attack 
her chair. For a time a sturdy resistance is made by the 
chairmen and by her footmen. Five of the assailants are left 
for dead upon the ground. At length numbers prevail, and 
the lady’s attendants are overpowered. Egad! sir, the chair- 
men, from whom we learned the story, are hacked about like 
two of Homer’s heroes after the siege of Troy !” 

“The brave fellows!” exclaimed Colonel Standish, very 
gravely. 

“ Aye, indeed! But what think you? The whole thing 
turns out to have been preconcerted, for no sooner are the 
lady’s defenders overpowered, than an unknown gentleman 
runs up, puts to flight, or seems to put to flight, the remaining 
five highwaymen, and immediately elopes with the lady.” 

“Upon my word,” said Colonel Standish, “a very pro- 
bable story. And pray, Sir Hector, has the lady’s name been 
made public ?” 

“Why, now comes the strangest part of the whole affair ; 
for the chairmen have most positively declared the lady they 
were carrying to be no less a person than Miss Olivia 
Tempest.” 

“ What !” cried Mr. Sterling, with a conscious look across 
at Colonel Standish, “‘ Miss Olivia Tempest ?” 

Aye, sir,” answered Mr. Peacock, “‘ Miss Tempest, the 
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finest woman in Bath, or in all England, for that matter—the 
richest, the proudest, the handsomest of created beings !” 

“Who breaks more hearis in a week than other fine women 
do in a life-time,” said Sir Hector Bellairs. 

“The most conceited, finikin, extravagant coquette in the 
three kingdoms !”’ roared out Mr. Sterling. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Sir Hector: “ the best bred and 
most charming person of my acquaintance. ”’ 

“Tut, tut, sir,’ said Sterling, “‘a foolish, extravagant 
woman, with her heart set upon nothing better than lap-dogs, 
French fans, and old china.” 

“Now, Mr. Sterling, let me finish my story,” said Sir 
Hector. ‘“ As I was telling you, Colonel Standish, though the 
chairmen declare their burden to have been Miss Tempest, and 
though it is thus incontestably proved that the lacy did elope 
with her pretended rescuer, yet, extraordinary to relate, Miss 
Olivia Tempest was seen returning to her house last night, as 
if nothing had happened.” 

Sir Hector took a pinch of snuff, and really looked quite 
disconcerted. 

“Then,” said the Colonel, “it is rational to conclude that 
this lady is not the heroine of the adventure, or else that the 
whole story is a fabrication.” 

“Quite out of the question, sir,” said Sir Hector, with some 
indignation. ‘ Your conclusion is a most uncharitable one ; 
for let me tell you, Colonel Standish, that to divert a slander 
of this kind from its possible object is equivalent, in a case like 
this, to libelling every woman in the town.” 

“So that,” retorted the Colonel, “according to your 
notion, true charity would consist in connecting some victim or 
other with every scandalous rumour that may be invented.” 

“It is a solemn duty we owe to society, sir,” answered 
Sir Hector. ‘ But come, Peacock, the matter cannot rest 
here, we must pursue our investigations. Your servant, 
gentlemen.” 

And the protectors of reputation and assertors of the rights 
of society took their leave. 

““ Now, Standish,” said Mr. Sterling, ‘‘ I begin to pity you 
from the bottom of my soul.” 

“Why so ?” 

“Tf your unknown mistress should really prove to be Miss 
Olivia Tempest, as it seems probable from the talk of these 
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mischief-makers that she is, then you may make up your mind 
to say good-bye to quiet and peace of mind, and to welcome 
days and nights of heartburnings, jealousy, and quarrels. 
You are in love with a woman who has more whims than a 
madman, more changes than Proteus, more charms than a 
siren ; who is as inconstant as the moon and as uncertain as 
the sea; who has more perplexities, uncertainties, and unac- 
countableness in her than a tornado, a whirlwind, and a dead 
calm, all in one !” 

“My dearest friend,” said Colonel Standish, suddenly 
seizing him by both hands, “you absolutely delight me! 
Your description has inflamed me! ‘This is the very woman 
I have been looking for in vain all my life. Have I not had 
experience enough of our fashionable ladies—wax dolls in fine 
clothes? Don’t I know that the best of them are little better 
than new editions of their great-grandmothers, with no more 
life, spirit, fancy, or variety than mummies? Do you think, 
sir, 1 am the man to marry an Egyptian mummy? Do you 
imagine I could ally myself for life to one of the painted, fur- 
belowed, monotonous, sluggish, well-trained marionnettes that 
the world of fashion chooses to callwomen? AndIam going, 
do you think, to condemn myself to sit down to the life-long 
game of matrimony, with a partner who has not much more 
soul or vitality than one of the stone griffins over my father’s 
park gates ? 

“No, no, Sterling. Here is a woman whom I know to be 
witty, for I have talked to her; whom I know to be beautiful, 
because I have looked upon her; and of high courage, because 
I have seen her act in a moment of peril. I see, from all 
you tell me, that she is not one of those slow, dull, stupid 
women who fear to step out of the old circle of proprieties, 
but one who knows that a woman can be sprightly without 
sacrificing her reputation, and that wit need not be the oppo- 
site of virtue. You abuse her, I am sure, because you take 
her character at second hand; while those fools, who were here 
just now, praise her because she has had the wit to make her- 
self acceptable to their world of beaux and scandal-mongers.” 

“Well, well!” said Sterling, “I see you are very far 
gone. Advice was never a strong point with me. I never 
offered it that it was taken, nor ever could bring myself to 
accept it as a gift. Nevertheless, I have one hope left, and 
that a pretty strong one. ‘There are more Olivias than one in 
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Bath. Pray Heaven that your adventure may have been with 
any one of the sisterhood rather than with Miss Olivia 
'‘l'empest ! ” 

Then the two men were silent. Mr. Sterling drummed on 
the table with his fingers. He was thinking of the lady’s 
reputed extravagances—the current talk of Bath—and making 
up his mind that, after all, Standish’s acquaintance was in all 
probability not Miss Tempest; Standish, playing with his 
sword-hilt, was reflecting how particularly bright the lady’s 
eyes had seemed to him, and how very sweet was her smile, in 
the light of the link-boy’s torch, as he handed her into her 
chair. 

At this juncture, a ring came at the door, and presently 
appeared Humphrey, bearing ~ letter. 

Colonel Standish did not tear open the letter with that im- 
patient frown which men so dunned as he had been are apt to use 
with their correspondence. This letter, indeed, onthe face of it, 
did not proceed from a creditor. It had quite another look on 
it. Nay, it appealed to other senses than the sight against 
such low judgment of it; and this appeal was wafted gently 
upwards, in a little gale where the violet contended with the 
rose. I use the delicate phraseology of the day. To speak 
plainly, Colonel Standish perceived at once that the letter was 
from a lady, and, as is the way with the love-smitten, he 
“ entreated it gently,” turning it over, speculating as to the 
handwriting, looking curiously at the C’s, and S’s, and D’s. 
Then, seeing Mr. Sterling’s eyes fixed upon him, he went as 
far towards blushing as a Colonel in the Guards can go, and 
immediately opened the letter. He read it through; then he 
glanced at Mr. Sterling with a curious expression ; then he 
read it a second time, without saying a word ; and, finally, he 
handed it across the table to his friend. 

Now there are two ways of reading a letter aloud: one 
which we all use in daily life, and which, therefore, needs no 
description ; and the other, a way employed on the stage, and 
consecrated, as dramatic critics know, by a long course of 
tradition. 

Is it necessary for me to say which of these two methods 
was adopted by Mr. Sterling, in the present case ? 

Taking the letter given to him by Colonel Standish, he care- 
fully opened it out, holding it in his left hand; then with a 
little dexterous flap upon the paper with the back of the right, 
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to flatten it, and holding his head well back, he proceeded to 
read aloud as follows :— 


‘«* Smr,—I desire to do myself the honour of thanking in 
person the gentleman who so courageously befriended me last 
night, and at the same time, of explaining to him my reason 
for having withheld from him my name and my address. 
Trusting that he will do me the favour of calling upon me at 
my house, 

“T am, Sir, your most obedient and grateful humble 
servant,  Onivia Tempest.” 


Cuapter II. 


THE writer of the letter which had so completely realized. the 
fears of Mr. Sterling and the hopes of Colonel Standish, and 
into whose drawing-room I am now going to introduce the 
reader, was still reposing after her adventure and escape of 
the previous night. The gentle reader must, on this occasion, 
be also a courteous and patient reader, and bide his time until 
the lady shall chose to make her appearance; by no means 
imitating an old gentleman who had found his way into the 
drawing-room already, and who seemed in no respect entitled 
to the above epithets, inasmuch as he was pacing up and 
down the room, muttering to himself, frowning, and even 
going so far as now and then to bang harmless articles of 
furniture with his gold-headed cane. 

As we—the reader and myself—a:e here ix the spirit, and 
are not likely to be overheard by this gentleman,and as it is 
probable that the lady may keep us waiting, I take the liberty 
of telling him that the gentleman is the young lady’s guardian, 
Sir Peter Bulrose, who has come up from the country to pay 
her a visit ; and that he is a little angered not only at finding 
his niece and ward not up, at the late hour of one in the after- 
noon, but also in respect of certain other shortcomings of 
Miss Tempest which shall be set forth in due and proper 
season. 

Sir Peter Bulrose is in exactly that humour in which a man 
in a play or a novel begins to soliloquise ; and if Sir Peter 
would only do so now, ’tis odds but I would make him com- 
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municate a great deal of this story, which it is necessary the 
reader should be acquainted with. Nevertheless, this in- 
genious contrivance of the playwright and the novelist is, 
perhaps, a little abused; and it is scarcely fair to make 
soliloguies do such hard service in fiction, considering how 
extremely rare they are in real life, always excepting those 
soliloquies of two, or at most of three words, used by some 
persons in moments of anger or irritation. 

This form of soliloquy was certainly being freely employed 
by Sir Peter, but it told no story, save of his impatience. 

At this moment the door opened, and an exceedingly 
smartly-dressed maid-servant, flying a multitude of coloured 
ribbons from cap, sash and shoulder-knot, entered the room, 
and was not a little startled at the presence of the old gentle- 
man, who faced her with so angry a frown that the china 
chocolate-service on the tray in her hand shook and rattled in 
sympathy with her own trepidation. 

‘Oh, Sir Peter! Please, I didn’t know you were here.” 

“Why, who the deuce is this?” said Sir Peter, uncere- 
moniously raising the pretty maid’s chin with his cane, and 
disclosing to view a distressed and blushing countenance. 


“ Not Farmer Mytton’s girl from the mill, whom I saw, not a 
year ago, running after the cows with bare feet and red arms, 
at Stavesacre Manor ?” 

‘Yes, Sir-Peter,” said the girl, with a curtsey; “I am 
your worship’s servant, Patty ; 1am her ladyship’s own maid 


now.” 


“ Humph!” muttered the guardian, “and if this is the 
maid, what must the mistress have come to? Well, girl, and 
at what hour does Miss Tempest generally rise ?” 

‘May it please you, sir, that depends upon the hour at 
which my lady might retire to rest.” 

“ That would be at about nine or ten o’clock, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, Sir Peter!” said the maid ; “ that was all very well 
at Stavesacre Hall, but we lead a very different life here. We 
are never earlier than one or two; and if there is a ball, a 
rout, or card-playing, her ladyship thinks nothing of coming 
home at three or four in the morning.” 

“The devil she does not!” said Sir Peter. ‘‘ Well, then, 
I presume that your mistress, being risen, takes a smart walk 
to gain an appetite for her breakfast of bread and milk, or 
oat-cakes, such as she was used to at Stavesacre ?” 
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«A smart walk and oaten-cakes!’’ said the little maid, in 
affected horror. ‘ Lord, no! Sir Peter; nothing so country- 
fied. Her ladyship breaks her fast in a genteel way, and 
trifles over a chocolate 4 la Vanille and a macaroon, while she 
is entertaining her visitors.” 

* What!” asked Sir Peter, ‘‘ my niece receive visitors in 
the morning? What visitors, pray ?” 

“Why, sir,” said Patty, getting quite to pity Sir Peter’s 
ignorance, “ the beaux, toebe sure, who come to talk over the 
newest scandal, to compliment my lady on her looks, or con- 
dole with her, if she should have the vapours.” 

“Vapours, indeed! Why, Patty, Miss Tempest did not 
know the meaning of the word a year ago.” 

‘‘ No, indeed, sir,” said Patty, quite seriously; “ my 
mistress has learned a great deal since she lived with your 
worship at Stavesacre Hall.” 

“ Well, well!” said Sir Peter, “perhaps we are none of us 
too old to learn; and I have learnt something myself to-day. 
Now, my girl, run and tell your mistress that her old uncle 
has come to Bath expressly to see her, and has already been 
waiting two hours in her drawing-room.” 

While Patty trips off on this message, as fast as the high 
heels of her shoes will allow her to go without actually tumb- 
ling upon her little retroussé nose, I must tell the reader that 
Sir Peter, though, as will have been gathered, rather a cross- 
grained person, and one shamefully ignorant of the ways of 
the polite world, was by no means an unamiable or unworthy 
gentleman at bottom. At the present moment, his thoughts 
ran chiefly upon his ward, of whose goings on in the gay city 
of Bath rumours, which, we will hope, were greatly exagge- 
rated, had reached even so far as Stavesacre Hall, and brought 
up Sir Peter in hot haste and grave anxiety of mind. 

Olivia Tempest was the daughter of the Baronet’s younger 
sister, whose husband had left England many years before, 
made a very large fortune, and, dying, left his already mother- 
less child to the guardianship of his brother-in-law, who had 
received his orphan niece at Stavesacre Hall twelve years before 
my history commences. 

Sir Peter was a widower with an only son, and the boy 
being mostly at school or college, the little girl had no play- 
mates of her own sex or degree, but she was of a character 
which made such a privation of small importance. A frank, 
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bold, loving child, she quickly grew into the affections of all 
around her, and with particular rapidity into those of her uncle, 
who soon began to regard her with the love of a father. She 
delighted in country pleasures as he did, hated the very idea 
of fine people, fine dresses, and fine doings, as much as her 
uncle did; and thought with him that to gallop about the coun- 
try on a good horse was the height of human felicity. It is 
very clear that my heroine was on the high road to become a 
hoyden ; but this was not to be. 

As Olivia grew up, Sir Peter began to foresee that a great 
heiress as she was would, in the natural course of events, be 
likely to marry and leave him. ‘The thought was extremely 
distasteful to him. Then did Sir Peter conceive, in his wis- 
dom, that a match might be brought about between his son 
Tom and his niece, and that he would thus always have about 
him the two beings whom he loved best in the world. 

Alas! when did the contrivances of old people ever con- 
trol the affections of younger ones ? 

Tom Bulrose and Olivia Tempest liked, but never dreamt 
of falling in love with each other. ‘They were capital friends, 
sworn comrades—but nothing more. 

Still old Sir Peter would not see this. ‘The béy and girl 
had been brought up together,” he said, “‘and in the common 
course of things they would some day fall in love with each 
other.” 

Indeed, so certain was Sir Peter of this, that his conscience 
began to prick him. Being a high-minded and honourable 
man, he asked himself whether he was quite justified in throw- 
ing the young people so much together, and thus deliberately 
promoting his son’s marriage with a wealthy heiress, of whom 
he was himself the guardian. He came to the conclusion that 
it would be wrong. Presently, a way out of the difficulty pre- 
sented itself. 

Lady Lucinda Glenmoy, the young widow of an Irish peer, 
and a cousin of Olivia Tempest, a lady of great wea!th and of 
the highest fashion, wrote about this time, begging Sir Peter 
to allow his niece to spend a year with her in London and 
Bath. Sir Peter consented. This year was nearly expired, 
and he was now to learn how his niece’s tastes and ways had 
changed since she had romped with the squire’s dogs, and 
galloped her pony over Stavesacre manor. 

We will now open the drawing-room door again, and give 
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entrance to a young lady, attired so exquisitely that I hardly 
like to venture upon a description of her dress. 

A rich Chiné silk, having upon its white ground tunches of 
pink rose-buds, which seemed almost to melt into the mate- 
rial, a pair of delicate little satin shoes, with pink heels and 
rosettes, a string of pearls in her hair, descending to her neck, 
and making a triple coil rather tightly round it. The dress 
cut square and low in the front, for it was allowed to ladies in 
those days, to appear—if I may use a conscious bull—in 
evening dress all day long. On her head an elaborate erection, 
where pearls, pink velvet, and powdered hair were worked into 
a harmonious whole. Her little hands, gloved with grey kid, 
reaching half way to the elbow, held a closed fan. 

This was quite a young lady, of perhaps nineteen or twenty; 
a very slim figure, but not quite so absurdly narrow across the 
shoulders as the fashion then chose to exact of its votaries ; 
and the face—I really do not believe that ladies now can boast 
of the exquisite, shell-like, transparent complexion of those 
days. Perhaps its beauty in this particular case was enhanced 
by the powder in the hair; perhaps by the two black patches 
—one at the corner of that pleasant mouth, another to the left of 
one of those large, grey, honest-looking eyes, cunningly placed 
just where the arch of the eyebrow is lost in the smooth 
whiteness of the temple. Is there a little help of a black 
pencil in the perfect arching of that eyebrow? Perhaps there 
is, and a faint touch of rouge in the tender colouring of those 
cheeks, Anyhow, it is no more than youth and a ciear com- 
plexion can easily carry off; and powder in the hair, it is 
well known, is apt, without such assistance, to make its wearer 
appear too pale. ’ 

Sir Peter looked at this lady and did not recognize her, 
but Miss Olivia Tempest knew her uncle perfectly. If she had 
been a young lady of the present day, she would, unceremo- 
niously, have run up and kissed her guardian. But young 
people were not so forward a hundred years ago ; and, fond as 
she was of Sir Peter, and glad as she was to see him, she did 
no more than come towards him and take his hand, making 
up, however, in her pleasant looks for the demonstrativeness 
of our modern manners. 

“ What! Livvy! ” he said; then, kissing her on the fore- 
head, ‘‘I did not know you. Great heavens, girl!” he said, 
holding her by the hand at arm’s length, “Is this the fine 
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lady they have turned my little Livvy into? Why, child, you 
will never care to go back to Stavesacre Hall again, and play 
with Juno and Fan, and ride upon Cyclops. You never think 
of those old times now, I'll warrant.” 

“Dear uncle,” said Olivia, “do you think I can ever 
forget all your kindness, and how happy I have been with you ?” 

“Well, well!” said Sir Peter, getting grave, for he felt 
that his lecture must begin. 

Miss Olivia Tempest was not given to be shy, nor was she 
usually very reticent of speech. Indeed, a common reproach 
against her was that she was a great deal too free with her 
tongue, and quite regardless of the persons to whom she made 
her sharp speeches. She would set down a wit who bantered 
her, or a fine lady who attempted to patronize her, as freely as 
she would quite ordinary people. Nevertheless, she now hung 
her head in her guardian’s presence, as if she felt that she had 
been quite naugbty and deserved a scolding. 

“Oh, Livvy, Livvy!” said the uncle, shaking his head 
severely at her, “ these are very bad reports I hear of you.” 

It must be borne in mind that Sir Peter Bulrose, though 
not strict in regard to the pleasant little vices of country lite, 
such as drinking, swearing, or horse-racing, had a country- 
man’s holy horror of the proceedings of people of fashion, and 
was prepared to be severe accordingly. 

“Dear me! Uncle Peter, what reports?” said Miss 
Tempest. 

“Very bad ones,” said the uncle, shaking his head. 
“That you waste your time in balls and masquerades, your 
money in card-playing and dress, and your health in sipping 
tea and ratafia.” 

“What horrid accusations, uncle,” said Miss Tempest, 
beginning to assert her old rebellious spirit under a scolding, 
and what besides ? ” 

“ And that you are risking your very reputation, maybe, 
in the conversation of beaux and fashionable fine gentlemen.” 

“QOdious imputation!” said Miss Tempest, with a most 
nonchalant air, and positively affecting to lisp. “ What 
more ?” 

“That you pass hours in the society of female gossips and 
slanderers, devising with them the ruin of innocent reputations, 
forgetting that your friends will tear your own to pieces, the 
moment your back is turned.” 
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Oh, what dreadful friends!” said Miss Tempest, this 
time pretending to smother a yawn with her hand. 

“Laugh on, madam,” said Sir Peter, beginning to warm 
with his work, and really doing it very well. ‘ And, to 
complete the picture, you spend a small fortune weekly in 
haggling over painted tea-cups, jewelled fans, foreign lap- 
dogs, Flanders lace, and Indian monkeys.” 

“ Monkeys ?” repeated Miss Tempest, with a most affected 
emphasis of interrogation, and a most impertinently fashionable 
drawl. 

It was unfortunate for Olivia, as regards her further edifi- 
cation by her uncle’s lecture, that the servant, at this moment 
xnnounced the approach of our friends, Sir Hector Bellairs 
nd Mr. Peacock. 

The beaux of that day always stopped onthe stairs to comb 
out the curls of their peruques, and to examine their patches 
and cravats in the pocket glasses which they carried with 
them for the purpose ; so there was a moment’s respite before 
the entrance of the gentlemen. 

“Oh! Uncle Peter,” said Miss Tempest, suddenly dropping 
her fine-lady airs, and speaking rapidly in her natural voice, 
“T must warn you of the character of these gentlemen; they 
are the two most dangerous people in all Bath. Pray believe 
not a word they say. The two hunt in couples; Mr. Peacock 
invents the slander, and Sir Hector circulates it. They are 
the sworn foes of all women’s fame and all men’s honour ; 
characters and reputations fall at every word they utter.” 

Sir Peter looked so puzzled, and apparently so intent on 
some active demonstration of hostility towards the coming 
visitors, that Olivia hastened to add, with a smile, ‘Oh! we 
must stand on the defensive; only, we can do nothing more 
than be particularly polite, and beat them with their own 
weapons.” : 

Now the truth was that Miss Tempest knew perfectly why 
these gentlemen were here to-day. She guessed that the 
episode of the night before must have got abroad, and she 
knew that this visit was made to get at the truth about it. 
She had particular reasons for desiring that no hint of it 
should reach her guardian’s ears. 

The two beaux came in. They were formally introduced 
to Sir Peter Bulrose. Some unimportant talk took place; a 
few empty compliments were bandied about. 
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Presently, another lady enters, as exquisitely dressed as 
Miss 'l'empest, also very pretty, though a few years older than 
our heroine. ‘This is the lady of the house, Olivia’s cousin, 
the Lady Lucinda Glenmoy before mentioned. No intro- 
ductions are required, for all the party know one another. 
More formal talk and more little compliments are passed 


about. All this time it is interesting to observe Miss Tempest ; 
how, with a sweet smile on her face, she never ceases to watch, 
like a skilful fencer, for the first advance or feint made by the 
two gentlemen. 

Presently, a little pause occurring, Miss Tempest knew that 
the attack was at hand. 

“ Ahem!” said Sir Hector. He was, in truth, so put out 
by the keen glance fixed upon him by Miss 'l'empest, that he 
rather regretted having committed himself to an encounter 
of wits with so confident a young lady. ‘“‘I am rejoiced to 
find, Miss Tempest, that you are so well recovered from— 
from——” 

“From the fatigues,” put in Mr. Peacock, “of last 
night.” 

“Oh, those of Lady Marden’s assembly,” says Olivia, with 
a childlike innocence ; ‘ yes, quite recovered, thank you.” 

“And the exposure to the night air, madam,” says Sir 
Hector. 

“And the surprise,” adds Mr. Peacock, ‘‘ and the—the 
long walk on the damp grass,” 
sistent emphasis. 

“Why, Sir Hector! Mr. Peacock!” said Miss Tempest, 
with well-acted astonishment, “ what do these little disjointed 
questions mean? Ah! to be sure! yes! Ha! ha! Yes! 
Now I know. Poor Sir Hector! poor Mr Peacock! Poor 
innocent gentlemen !”’ 

“ Madam !” said Sir Hector, quite annoyed. 

“‘ How very simple of you! Somebody has—has—ha! ha! 
—now, pray don’t be offended with me for laughing—oh, how 
very wrong of them!—somebody has been taking you in—I 
see it all—telling you that J was the heroine of that ridiculous 
atlventure on the heath! Oh, Sir Hector, I am quite ashamed 
of you! What pastoral simplicity! quite worthy of the golden 
age! Really, I must procure two crooks—one for you and one 
for Mr. Peacock. Why, do you know, I thought it was you 
yourselves who had invented it all.”’ 


says Sir Hector, with per- 
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Lady Lucinda and Sir Peter laughed very heartily at the 
discomfiture of the two beaux. 

‘Now, seriously,” said Miss Tempest, “did you really 
believe all this, Mr. Peacock ? and you, Sir Hector ?” 

“ Well, really, madam,” said the latter peeomien, posi- 
tively shaken by the self-possession of the lady, “‘ I can’t go so 
far as to say that.” 

‘Of course not,” said Mr. Pilani: following suit. ‘ No, 
no, Miss Tempest, we have hardly come to that.” 

Then the gentlemen told the story again, as they had told 
it in Colonel Standish’s room; but this time they took care not 
to name Miss Tempest as the heroine. 

After this Sir Peter rose to take his leave, promising him- 
self to resume his lecture on a more favourable occasion; and 
with him rose likewise the two other gentlemen, not sorry to 
escape from the raillery of the young lady, who assailed them 
at the door with another shaft. 

“ And if you should make any more such grand discoveries, 
pray let me hear of them. Columbus was nothing to you, 
gentlemen.” And the lady’s musical laughter, not musical to 
them, pursued the two beaux downstairs. 

Lady Lucinda looked very serious as Olivia and herself 
were left together. The adventure on the heath had been 
duly confided to her, and, knowing the exaggerations common 
in Bath society, she had sincerely hoped the story would come 
to no one’s ears. 

*“My dear Olivia,” said Lady Lucinda, “is not this very 
imprudent of you? You have braved these malicious crea- 
tures’ enmity, when you might so easily have made them your 
friends—told them what really did happen, and begged them 
to report it as it truly was.’ 

Olivia shook her head. Her cousin continued— 

“You hardly know what mischief these men are capable of. 
Now, my dear, your reputation is gone indeed.” 

“‘ Indeed, it is not,” said Olivia, firing up; “I have done 
no wrong. And I would scorn to beg my reputation of 
wretches I despise, as much as a man would scorn to beg his 
life from his enemy. Let them do their worst ; I dare them to 
harm me !” 

“Very fine, Olivia; a very pretty and judicious sentiment 
this for a young lady. You dare them, indeed! and would no 
more beg your reputation than a man would his life! Oh, 
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cousin, remember that a man’s enemy risks his own life, but 
the enemy of a woman stabs her reputation in the dark, and 
can ruin her while the coward runs no risk himself.” 

“True enough, Lucinda, but I could not look to these 
gentlemen for mercy. It is the business of their existence to 
invent and spread slander, and why should they spare me? I 
can defend myself, however ; and if I cannot, there is one that 
can and will.” 

“Your friend of last night, I suppose ?” said Lady Lucinda, 
with a little laugh ; “ the preux chevalier of whom I have heard 
so much already ?” 

Olivia made no answer. 

““ My dear,”’ continued Lady Lucinda, “‘ do you know that, 
with all your cleverness, you are only a child in the ways of the 
world ?” 

“Tt may be so,” said Miss Tempest, “but I have lived 
long enough to know a brave and courteous gentleman when I 
see one, and I tell you that Mr. Barton is this.” 

“Olivia, do reflect a little. Is it likely that this Mr. 
Barton, who you will have it is so high-bred, handsome, and 
brave, and I know not what beside, should have been here in 
Bath three weeks, and we, who know or hear of everything, 
should know nothing of him. Depend upon it, he is not a 
person with whom a lady in your position ought to be ac- 
quainted. He is probably some penniless, half-pay lieutenant 
—an officer cashiered for ill-conduct, or, mayhap, for some- 
thing worse. A gentleman of rank or fashion does not parade 
about with drawn sword on Marstock Heath at midnight. I 
tell you, the darkness deceived you; you were hurried into a 
good opinion of a man whose long sword had the good luck 
to frighten away two sneaking footpads. Your gratitude for a 
paltry service makes you take for a gentleman a man who is 
certainly an adventurer, and probably a scamp.” 

“Oh, Lucinda, how unjust you are! Mr. Barton fought 
forme. He attacked two men armed with swords like him- 
self, and this without a moment’s hesitation. He disarmed 
one, who ran off, and then attacked the other so fiercely that 
he too turned and fled. Is this what you call a paltry service ? 
A man who risks his life to save me from insult ? Then, did 
he not walk more than a mile with me? Had I, do you sup- 
pose, no opportunity of judging whether he had the bearing 
and courtesy of a true gentleman? When I asked him neither 
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to follow me nor to ask my name, did he not comply at 
once ?”’ 

“ Well, Olivia, I say no more. You did right to ask him 
to come here, because you really do owe him some thanks ; but 
do not let your gratitude carry you too far.” 

I do not know whether Colonel Standish’s ears were 
tingling at this moment, but if there is any truth in that 
theory of the connection between disparagement and the ting- 
ling of the ears, those of Colonel Standish ought certainly to 
have been so affected ; for while the alternative of scamp or 
adventurer was being offered, as it were, for his acceptance, he 
was no farther off than the step of the hall door, upon which he 
was proceeding to give a powerful military knock, quite dis- 
tinguishable from the finikin tappings of Sir Hector Bellairs 
and his friend. 

Miss ‘empest’s heart gave a little jump; Lady Lucinda 
compressed her lips, and prepared to be very distantly cour- 
teous. «Nevertheless, when the gentleman did come in, it was 
she, not Olivia, whose behaviour was the least composea of 
the two, the truth being that she instantly recognized her 
former acquaintance, Colonel Standish, in the gentleman who 
was now entering the room as Mr. Barton; Colonel Standish 
doirg as much in regard to her. This is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at, considering that, about three years before, this lady 
and gentleman had fallen in love with each other, or, rather, 
had done each other the honour of pretending to do so, and 
each discovering the deception at about the same time, both 
had laughed very heartily over the matter, and continued good 
friends ever since. 

Now no lady, however well bred and accustomed to sup- 
press the smaller emotions, can altogether conceal her astonish- 
ment at seeing a former admirer walk into her drawing-room 
under a feigned name, and profess not to know her from Eve. 
‘This was the conduct of Colonel Standish. It would, perhaps, 
have been better if he had at once confided the cause of his 
disguise to both ladies; but such explanations are difficult at 
any time, and particularly so in the presence of two ladies, one 
of whom was all but a stranger to him, and yet a person by 
whom he was especially anxious to be thought well of. How, 
indeed, could he begin a long story of debt, money-lenders, 
post-obit bonds, family quarrels, and so forth, before those two 
exquisite beings? Of course it was quite impossible. 
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It did, certainly, stagger my hero to see, sitting before him 
with an unmistakable look of recognition on her face, the fair 
Lady Lucinda Glenmoy, with whom he had been so particu- 
larly well acquainted; but his mind was made up in a moment. 
He bowed very low to Miss Tempest, who rose to receive him, 
and as she extended her hand towards him and murmured 
some words of thanks for his gallant rescue of her, he grace- 
fully raised that hand to his lips, and with them touched the 
tips of her fingers. Then he was presented to Lady Lucinda, 
aud, bowing even more formally low, he expressed himself as 
bemg the most obedient of her servants—such being the 
formula of those days. 

The conversation took a general turn: they discoursed, as 
our neighbours say, of rain and fine weather. In truth, 
Colonel Standish began to feel a little uncomfortable, Lady 
Lucinda a little angry, and, as always happens with three 
people of whom two are ill at ease, the conversation per- 
ceptibly flagged. Miss Tempest herself began to think the 
interview not altogether a satisfactory one. 

“T think,” said Lady- Lucinda, rather stiffly, “that my 
cousin did me the honour to introduce you as Mr. Barton ?” 

Colonel Standish bowed. 

“Then, sir, I presume you have changed your name since 
I used to have the honour of addressing you as——” 

“ Madam, whatever name you are pleased to bestow upon 
me, I shall ever be the most obedient of your slaves ;” and 
again Colonel Standish bowed. 

There is no denying that this was aggravating conduct on 
his part, and that, considering how incumbent it was upon 
him to remember a lady’s face with whom he had professed to 
fall in love, Lady Lucinda had every reason to be quite out of 
patience with him. 

“ Now, sir, will you positively deny to my face that you 
are——” 

“ Far be it from me, madam,” said Colonel Standish, again 
interrupting, “to deny what lips so fair have uttered; still 2 

“Come, cousin,” said Olivia, laughing. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
you are mistaking Mr. Barton for some one else ?” 

But Lady Lucinda was neither to be persuaded nor ap- 
peased. Seeing, however, that Colonel Standish’s self-posses- 
sion was too complete for any admission of his identity, she 
tried no more to, as it were, force his hand. She now adopted 
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2 gentle tone of irony, which was by no means easier for him 
to cope with. 

“You have been some weeks in Bath, Mr.—Barton ? ” 

** About three, madam.” 

“T am afraid you are not to be tempted by our Bath 
gaieties ; I think I have not yet had the honour of encounter- 
ing you abroad.” 

“The fact is, madam, that a slight indisposition a 

“Ah, indeed! Not a severe one, I hope. Perhaps only 
an indisposition to leave your own house.” 

“Oh, pray, madam, accept my words in their true sense. 
A trifling disorder—in my financial affairs,” added the Colonel, 
under his breath; “a slight disorder, Lady Lucinda, has pre- 
vented my even stirring abroad.” 

“Except during the night! Really, Mr. Barton, your 
medical adviser must be of an original turn of mind, if he 
recommends your taking the air on Marstock Heath at mid- 
night.” 

“‘T should explain to you, madam, that I am suffering from 
a—ahem !—a complaint in the chest, for which, as your lady- 
ship knows, the night air is salutary.” 

“T have not carried my medical researches so far as to 
have heard of that remedy,”’ said Lady Lucinda, very stiffly. 

“Indeed, madam! Yet it is one very commonly resorted 
to for a very prevalent disease.” 

All this talk was taken in good faith by Olivia, seeing that 
she had no knowledge of that which was known to the two 
parties to this dialogue; and Lady Lucinda herself, being a 
great deal too angry to do so, either did not or would not 
comprehend, as Colonel Standish intended she should, all 
those double meanings of his about complaints in his chest, 
disorder in his affairs, the night air being salutary to him, and 
so forth. He had hoped that his meaning would be inter- 
preted by her, while Miss Tempest should, for the present, 
remain in ignorance. 





In the meantime, as they were all at cross-purposes, and 
as nothing in the world is so disagreeable as conversation 
under such circumstances, he thought well to bring his visit to 
a close; promising himself to repeat it when he should have 
an opportunity of explaining to Lady Lucinda the cause of 
his singular proceedings. 

“Poor Mr. Barton!” said Miss Tempest, when he had 
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left the room. ‘“ He has evidently been ill. Now you see, 
Lucinda, how unjust you have been to him.” 

“Very ill, indeed!” sneered Lady Lucinda. ‘“ Does the 
man look ill? The most ill-bred and impertinent treatment I 
ever experienced.” 

“ How so?” asked Olivia. 

* When I tell you, Olivia, that I know that man as well as 
I know you.” 

“ But he evidently does not know you.” 

* My dear, I told you just now that you were only a child 
in the ways of men. He wishes to deceive you, for some 
reason that I cannot divine. That he should attempt to brazen 
it out before me in that way is more than I will permit. That 
that man should not recognize me is absolutely impossible and 
incredible.” 

Olivia grew thoughtful for a moment, and then she said : 

* Lucinda, I cannot but firmly believe that you have made 
a mistake. I told you, frankly and fairly, what a high opinion 
I have of Mr. Barton; but if it should prove to be as you say 
—if he is, in truth, passing under a false name, if he has 
deceived me, and has tried to delude you—then I promise you 
that I will renounce him. From the day that I discover that 
I have been so deceived, his name shall never pass my lips 


aoain.?’ 
again, 


Cuapter III. 


Tae Pump Room at Bath, a hundred years ago, the place 
where the waters of the wells were dispensed, was, in truth, 
not a room but a sort cf hall surrounded by a low colonnade. 
From an architectural point of view, it was a mean and dingy 
building ; and yet, at certain hours of the day and at certain 
seasons of the year, it was crowded by almost all that was 
fashionable, noble, wealthy, beautiful, witty, or wise in the 
three kingdoms. I could fill up a goodly space by telling the 
reader how, in this tiny spot, might have been seen congregated, 
at such time, statesmen, like Walpole and Granville ; wits, like 
Congreve; Court beauties, like Bellenden and Lepel. I 
could easily make these pages picturesque by letting many 
famous, many notorious, and many infamous characters of the 
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day pass in procession before the reader’s eye. But who is 
imposed upon now by this simple literary device? Who does 
not see through the trick of it ? 

The waters were at this period in considerable repute. 
They were thought to be efficacious in the restoration of tone 
and strength to men exhausted with dissipation, and to women 
made languid by late hours and the stifling air of routs and 
card-parties. They were sovereign, too, in gout—the only 
disease which has the merit of being fashionable ; and which 
so many high-born fathers bequeath, in tail, to their sons, 
together with their broad acres. A man of fashion might, 
therefore, safely drink of the Bath waters and not derogate. 
It was not the wells alone, however, which allured the gay 
throng. Most of them came to be seen and to be talked to, 
and they came that they themselves might see and taik. 

Of all these many persons, however, with whatsoever 
motive they may come, we need occupy ourselves but with our 
own party. Here is Mr. Tom Bulrose, Sir Peter’s son, whom 
I have introduced by name, but not in person, to the reader ; 
a very handsome young gentleman of some five-and-twenty 
years, but brought up rather according to the notions of Sir 
Peter Bulrose than those of Lady Lucinda Glenmoy—a well- 
favoured, broad-shouldered, young Englishman, good at cheer- 


ing on a hound, or finding his way over an ox-fence, but not, 
as the old song says :— 


** One that can flatter, bow, and dance, 
Or knows how folk behave in France.” 


He was richly dressed, but the critical eye could find much 
to disapprove of in the fit of his coat, the set of his hat, or 
the hang of his rapier. And then he “ wore his own hair.” 
Now a man might do this-in those days, and even gain some 
consideration thereby, as doing a manly and independent sort 
of thing; but if he ventured to discard the all but universal 
wig, let him beware how he dressed “his own hair.” Let 
him either imitate Colonel Standish, who, careless as he seemed 
of his appearance, knew the censorious world too well to 
neglect his “ ailes de pigeon ;” or Jet him follow the example 
of Sir Hector Bellairs, and wear a flowing, full-bottomed peruque 
and a solitaire. So, this heir to a baronetcy and a fine estate, 
this good-looking and high-spirited young gentleman, who 
fully believed himself to be attired like all the world, and 
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whose modesty desired nothing so much as to pass without 
notice in the crowd, found himself, when he showed alone at 
the Pump Room—having arrived at Bath with his father— 
the centre of a -disagreeably observant group. LHye-glasses 
were raised to critical eyes, and remarks neither complimentary 
nor inaudible were freely made. 

One or two of Tom Bulrose’s acquaintances, who had 
recognized him, when they perceived the unfavourable attention 
his appearance excited, drew back and slipped away. 

Some of the bolder spirits among the crowd of gentlemen, 
thinking him a fair subject for banter, approached him with 
that purpose. Mr. Peacock simpered, as he made him a bow, 

“From the country, I presume, sir? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Bulrose. 

“Ahem! sir,” says Mr. Peacock, with his lisp in full acti- 
vity, “and what might your opinion be of Bath, sir? What 
do you think, now, of our Bath ladies?” said Mr. Peacock, 
working his way slowly to a question which he hoped might 
provoke an amusing answer. 

“ T shall wait till I see them, sir,” said Tom shortly, who 
perceived the purpose of his interrogatory, and was suppress- 
ing an immense anger—“I shall wait till I have seen them, 
sir, but I am quite ready to teli you what I think of some of 
your Bath gentlemen.” 

“ Ha! indeed,” said the beau, compelled to go on, because 
he saw that a ring of expectant listeners had formed itself 
round them. ‘Indeed! Then I perceive you are a gentle- 
man of penetration—though from the country !” 

“We learn more in the country than perhaps you are 
aware of, sir; 1 myself can make shift to tell a horse by his 
hoofs, a fox by his brush, and a fool by his speech!” and 
Tom Bulrose looked straight into Mr. Peacock’s eyes. 

“Draw off, Peacock,” said his friend Sir Hector Bellairs, 
laughing, “‘ draw off, before more hurt is done. That was a 
very palpable hit indeed ! ” 

“The man is an absolute Cymon,” said Peacock, turning 
away; ‘a boor! He lacks manners!” 

“ Yes, but not wit,” said his friend. ‘ Take my advice 
and leave him alone.” 

Now all this scene was noted by Miss Olivia Tempest, who, 
sitting among other ladies on a row of chairs raised on a kind 
of dais in the central hall, recognized her cousin at once, saw 
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the attention of the frequenters of the room directed to his 
appearance, and guessed immediately what was taking place. 

Miss Tempest was not of the nature of her cousin’s male 
acquaintances, and was by no means inclined to desert a friend 
in a difficulty. In a moment she was making her way towards 
him, and she arrived at the moment that Tom had achieved 
the discomfiture of the beau. The tables had been turned 
upon Mr. Peacock already—for a sharp retort or a smart 
repartee was more thought of then than in these days, when 
the tongue no longer rules the world—and it hardly required 
the appearance of the fashionable Miss Tempest on the side of 
the strangely-dressed country gentleman, to effect a perfect 
revoluticn in his favour. Miss ‘Tempest, however, was annoyed 
with her friends and admirers. 

“This is my cousin, gentlemen,” she said, turning round 
upon them with rising colour and indignant eyes. “ Mr. 
Thomas Bulrose, son of Sir Peter Bulrose, of Stavesacre Hall, 
in Herefordshire. He is newly come from the same place, as 
you seem to guess. In the country, we do not wear such 
clothes as here in Bath—as those of us who have not lived all 
our lives in the regions of Cockayne perhaps are aware. My 
cousin will soon learn how much of a fine gentleman comes 
from his tailor and his peruke-maker. You know the poet’s 
lines—Mr. Pope’s, [ think :— 


“¢* A coat, a cane, a strut, an oath or two, 
Go very far to make our modern beau.’ 


“Come, Tom, you must see Lucinda, and tell us the news 
from Stavesacre. Your servant, gentlemen.” And, with a 
sweeping curtsey, she left them, accompanied by her cousin. 

** A wonderful woman that!” says old Lord Chatterton, 
standing by, and rapt in admiration at Miss Tempest’s spirit. 
‘‘Egad! gentlemen, an action that would render another 
woman ridiculous for ever, becomes her best of any. She can 
talk familiarly to a fellow in a coat like a waggoner’s, and 
positively glory in it! See, gentlemen, how a woman’s tongue 
can master us all.” 

Lord Chatterton was right; it was the tongue that moved 
the world then, as it is the pen that moves it now. The 
speeches of statesmen like Chatham and Pitt used to win 
votes from the Opposition benches: now, whose eloquence can 
add a single “ Aye” to a majority? A courtier’s flattery, a 
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wit’s epigram, even a woman’s cajolery then might decide 
the fate of empires—might stir up a war, or settle a peace. 
Now, the audience is too large, and such private utterances 
reach no farther than the stage-boxes. Mr. Delane and his 
staff prepare the epigrams which shake dynasties or reform 
abuses, and they serve them up to us with our morning coffee 
and toast. It is the pen that rules us—the pen of unknown 
men, uttering the brain-coinage of unknown men. ‘ What!” 
I hear an indignant reader exclaim. ‘‘ Does this writer mean 
to insinuate that the speeches of A. and B., the Parliamentary 
and hustings eloquence of C. and D., are not the real utter- 
ances of those orators?”’? I do, indeed; and, furthermore, I 
take exception to the words “orator” and “eloquence.” A 
speech painfully learnt by heart, painfully spoken to the re- 
porters—for the members are half of them asleep—half for- 
gotten in the delivery, with “hums” and “ha’s” at every 
sentence, with constant reference to notes held in the hand, 
is not oratory in the sense that articulate-speaking men should 
talk of oratory. 

Of course, all these little defects vanish in the reporting ; 
and speeches come out to a reading and simple public next 
morning, fluent, eloquent, vigorous ; their grammar set right, 
their excrescences pruned. ‘he speaker is justified in the 
eyes of his constituents. He has done his work, so far as in 
him lay; and, no doubt, “ blushes to find it fame.” And the 
author? He is too busy (concocting other speeches, and ser- 
mons at two guineas a-piece) to think on the matter. Perhaps, 
if he sees the printed report of the member’s speech, he is 
mortified to find how the newspaper-men have polished his 
style, and curtailed his superfluities. 

The humble chronicler of these events claims, as his only 
title to proficiency in the great art of literary narration, that 
he attempts to tell, in the order of their succession, the 
occurrences which go to make up his story. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon him now to tell the reader that, when Mr. 
Thomas Bulrose was presented to Lady Lucinda Glenmoy, a 
very profound impression was made upon that gentleman; 
and likewise that Lady Lucinda Glenmoy was herself most 
favourably impressed, at first sight, with Mr. Thomas Bulrose. 

It is fortunate that, in such a simple and unvarnished tale 
as the present, the reader should not expect that profound 
analysis of character, nor those searching inquiries into the 
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hidden springs of human action, which instruct and—as I 
make no doubt—deeply interest the readers of certain contem- 
porary novels. Else the question, why did these two people 
so suddenly take the first step towards falling blindly in love 
with one another? might considerably puzzle the author. He 
might have contented himself with replying, “ This lady and 
this gentleman began to fall in love, because it is the way of 
the world to do so—and, if it is not your way, sir,” he might 
have been tempted to continue, ‘‘it is the way of your betters.” 
Should the inquirer have rested unsatisfied with this, the 
author would have reminded him that Lady Lucinda Glenmoy 
was a woman of the world; that she had lived all her life 
long among fops and pretended wits; that, being a person 
of sound good sense, she was heartily tired of them; and was 
able to contrast very favourably with such persons the modest, 
unsophisticated, sensible, and very good-looking young gen- 
tleman now before her. 

On the other hand, Mr. Tom Bulrose had seen few ladies 
save country-bred ones, who, as the world then was, were, 
when young, often shame-faced, shy, and awkward, or perfect 
hoydens, with the spirits and manners of schoolboys. It is no 
creat wonder, then, that Lady Lucinda, with her refined and 
gentle manners, her educated composure of bearing and her 
beauty, should strike Mr. T’om Bulrose asa being of a new and 
exquisite race. I say that, bearing allthis in mind, the wonder 
would be if these two people had not begun to fall in love. 

We left our principal hero quitting Lady Lucinda’s house, 
and by no means satisfied with his morning’s work. He had 
appeared, so he thought, in anything but a favourable light. 
His conversation, so he conceived, must have seemed to her 
singularly abrupt and inappropriate. He had hardly spoken 
to Miss Tempest herself. His reception by Lady Lucinda must 
have appeared to Miss 'l'empest, he thought, suspiciously strange, 
and his behaviour to the lady of the house cavalier, not to say 
impertinent. 

He was, of course, quite mistaken, and Miss Tempest, en- 
tirely reciprocating that high opinion which Colonel S‘andish 
entertained of her, had thought his manner on the occasion 
absolutely perfect, his modesty in regard to his own prowess 
delightful, and his conversation charming. 

The truth is that my hero and heroine are already over 
head and ears in love with each other. This may seem strange ; 
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and so rapid a seizure would, of course, have been improbable, 
had these two persons met after the ordinary manner of 
society ; but the singuiar encounter on Marstock Heath must 
be taken into account, and that’ memorable walk homewards. 
It was that which did it. On Miss Tempest’s side there was 
the past danger, the delicious flavour of adventure and romance 
about it, the feeling of relief, the gratitude for a great service 
rendered to her; and, on Colonel Standish’s part, the delight 
of having afforded timely help to so charming a person, and 
the pleasure which all true men feel in chastising villany. All 
these circumstances set the spirits of these two young people 
flowing, during this walk, in the most rapid current towards 
mutual admiration and mutual confidences, and did more to 
fix their thoughts upon one another, than a month of fine 
speeches and pretty compliments spoken in a drawing-room. 

Colonel Standish felt that his presence in Bath was now too 
generally known to make it any longer possible for him to 
maintain his incognito—an incognito, also, which was very 
likely to compromise him seriously with Miss Tempest. He 
determined to abandon it, and to make a further arrangement 
with the Jewish gentleman who, as the reader may remember, 
had once penetrated to his staircase. He did so forthwith, and 
a few strokes of his pen to a new post-obit bond freed him at 
least from that apprehension of arrest, which had made exercise 
by night seem so beneficial. 

This done, Colonel Standish was a free-man, and he made 
use of his freedom by walking straight to the Pump Room, and 
there making himself known. On his way he met Miss 
Tempest, walking with her cousin in Milsom Street. 

Miss Tempest, though apparently so much in favour of 
country-made clothes, was, nevertheless, desirous that her 
cousin should appear in dress worthy of his rank and position, 
and she was engaged, at this moment, in giving him a little 
lecture upon the importance of such matters—a lecture which 
Tom Bulrose had good sense and good nature enough to listen 
to with deference. 

It happened that the meeting between them and Colonel 
Standish took place just before the shop of one of the most 
fashionable Bath tailors, to whom Miss ‘lempest had brought 
her cousin. Here, after having been introduced to Colonel 
Standish, still as Mr. Barton, Tom left the other two to make 
their way back to the Pump Room. 
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They did make their way thither at last, but by what a 
course! Having but two hundred yards to go in a straight 
line, they turned up by Flober Street, took the wrong corner 
at High Street, got into New Street, and, in fine, they were a 
good half hour before reaching the Pump Room. 

How foolish and purposeless these lovers’ walks! And 
their talk, too, not a bit more rational. Lovers’ talk! abject 
nonsense to every one’s ears but their own. I might photo- 
graph it for the reader; but could I give also the subtle, 
underlying meaning which redeemed it, for them, from being 
nonsense? I would report it, also, if it had contained the one 
statement which Colonel Standish had to make, which he had 
come out to make, and which he would now have made to 
Miss Tempest, but that he was far too much taken up by 
declarations, vows, and protestations of all sorts to think of 
it. At last they arrived at the Pump Room, and, just as he 
was going to begin, Sir Peter Bulrose came up, and claimed 
his niece’s attention for a few moments’ conversation. Then 
Colonel Standish had no choice but to leave his charge with 
her guardian, the declaration of his identity still unmade. 

Miss Tempest, on seeing her uncle, became immediately 
aware that something had happened to put him very much out 
of temper. 

“Olivia,” he began, with a very red face, “ what is this 
most compromising story I hear about you? ‘Tell me at once 
there is not one word of truth init. I heard you, this morning, 
deny that you hadany connection with it. Surely, surely, you 
did not mislead us all?” 

“Oh, uncle dear, have a little patience and you shall hear 
it: all. Y ou mean, of neaenn, about the atteok made upon me 
last night, and my rescue.’ 

¥ le Heavens, Olivia! Is it true, after I heard you 
with my own ears deny it most emphatically ?” 

“ Uncle, you must be patient, or you will never understand. 
I denied it; or rather, I denied that malicious and exagge- 
rated account of the plain facts. which was made in your pre- 
sence, because I knew that those men would have taken the 
smallest admission of its truth, on my part, to be an admission 
of the whole absurd story, which they would have propagated 
on my authority. I had already conficed to Lucinda what 
really happened, and I would have told you, but that you went 
away with Sir Hector and his friend.” 
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*‘ Olivia, you did very wrong. Under no circumstances 
should you have denied what was true.” 

“T could not let these men know of what did not concern 
them. Besides, dear uncle, you do not know their character, 
their malice and their treachery.” 

“T am not to be lectured by my niece,” said the angry Sir 
Peter, “ on a matter of common conduct.” 

“ And then, how could I let you hear from them, on your 
very first arrival here, a story told with all those silly exagge- 
rations, and as to which you could hardly fail to attribute 
some blame to me?” 

“Now, as to this Mr. Barton; who is he, and what 
is he?” 

‘Mr. Barton is an honest and honourable gentleman, who 
did me the great service of which you have heard.” 

“« And this is all you know of him ??’ 

“ He is a gentleman of the army, and he is poor. I know 
no more than that,” said Miss Tempest. 

“Do you know, Olivia, that I hear no good of this Mr. 
Barton?” 

Olivia coloured. ‘“‘ Lucinda has been speaking to you of 
him,” she said. 

“‘T have not yet spoken to your cousin Lucinda, but I have 
taken pains to inquire into the character of your rescuer.” 

“ Well, sir ?” 

“IT can discover absolutely nothing of any such person. 
No Mr. Barton is known in Bath as your rescuer—your pre- 
tended rescuer, I may call him.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Olivia; “ you are too angry, Uncle 
Peter, to judge fairly. You would have believed in the reality 
of the adventure, if you had seen Mr. Barton’s sword pass 
through the arm of one of the foot-pads.”’ 

“Humph!” said Sir Peter, staggered by this positive 
evidence of real fighting. ‘ Now, Olivia, have you met this 
Barton since the affair?” 

*“T have seen him twice ; once at Lucinda’s house, once in 
the street, when I was with Tom.” 

This was explicit, and so far satisfactory. The wonder to 
Olivia was, that her uncle did not ask her if the gentleman he 
had just met were not Mr. Barton. The explanation of the 
fact being that Sir Peter, seeing his niece escorted by a distin- 
guished looking person in a guardsman’s uniform, thought this 
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officer was one of her acquaintances, and never dreamt of 
identifying him with the obscure individual calling himself 
Barton, about whom he had already made such fruitless inquiry. 

The immediate cause of his indignation explained away— 
for it was at Olivia’s growing acquaintance with the supposed 
adventurer Barton that he was angered, not at her reticence in 
regard to the Heath adventure, which she had now more or 
less accounted for—Sir Peter’s anger being now allayed, he 
proceeded to lecture his niece in more general terms. 

Olivia, my dear,” said the old man, “I permitted you to 
come up here in company with Lady Lucinda, with the desire 
that you should see something of the world and its vanities, 
before you settled down again in the country. Remember you 
are a great heiress, and, as being so, are exposed to the designs 
of mercenary persons far mcre than ordinary young ladies.” 

Olivia was in a more patient mood than in the morning, 
and listened dutifully, and without interrupting her uncle. 

“‘T hoped to have heard,” he went on, “that you would 
have been prudent in your conduct; but what do I hear on 
every side? That you ag 

“Yes, I know, Uncle Peter, what you told me this morning, 


that I go to assemblies, play at cards, listen to scandal, drink 
ratafia and tea, and spend money upon china and lap-dogs, 
and I think you even said monkeys.” 

“T did, Olivia, and you treated my remarks with a levity 
which I hope you do not mean to repeat. Now, the question 
is, whether you mean to degenerate into a mere fine lady, and 


live a life which you will soon see the vanity of, or——” 


“Or marry some honest country gentleman, and help him 
to keep a pack of hounds. Is not that what you mean, Uncle 
Peter?” 

That was exactly what he did mean, but he would not 
acknowledge as much; and, to do him justice, he was not then 
thinking of Tom’s chance of getting to be the “ honest country 
gentleman” in question. 

“ Well, my girl, it might be better to do that than to marry 
some rake-helly man of fashion, who would gamble away your 
fortune in twelve months.” 

“JT hope, sir, I shall not choose so ill,” said Olivia, with 
dignity. 

“JT hope not, I hope not,” said the Baronet. “Now, 
Olivia, listen to me: you were once a sensible girl, and 
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amenable enough. In your heart you know you love the 
country and its innocent pleasures. Consider whether all this 
fooling is worthy of a rational woman.” 

** Dear Uncle Peter, I am not a rational woman.” 

“ Indeed, you go far to make me think so. But I pray you 
to reflect. Can the conversation of a sickly, affected coxcomb 
about the last new play, or the society of scandal-mongering 
women, talking of dress and fripperies—can these things afford 
you satisfaction ?” 

“Go on, uncle.” 

“Think of the noble occupations of the country. Think, 
Olivia, of a rattling gallop with foxhounds—the music of the 
pack ringing in your ears, the fresh air of the hills blowing 
in your face—and compare this with your town pleasures, 
with one of your city bails, or a packed assembly, where the 
air is close and suffocating with dust and perfumes, where the 
scraping of damned fiddles sets your teeth on edge, and the 
fulsome compliments of fine gentlemen fatigue your ears ! ” 

“You describe it all very well.” 

“And here are you, who can leave all these frivolities 
behind you, lead a healthy life in the country, and, if needs 
be, find in due time an honest country gentleman for a hus- 
band.” 

“Yes!” said Olivia, firing up at last, “‘one whose talk is 
only of hounds and of horses, who is as ignorant as his own 
gamekeeper of the ways of the world, whose coming into a 
room is the signal for mirth to his acquaintances and humilia- 
tion to his friends. No, no, uncle, I despise an empty fop as 
much as you do, and if I am to marry, it shall be neither a 
mere frivolous beau nor a boorish country squire !”’ 

“But something between the two, I presume,” said Sir 
Peter, with a sneer.” 

“ Just so. He shall be as honest and manly as the country- 
man you talk of, but shall have mixed with the world too, if 
only that he may have learned to despise it. He shall know how 
to halloa on a hound and shoot flying, but shall not therefore 
confine his talk to shooting and hunting. He shall know how 
to speak to a lady without blushing like a schoolboy—drink a 
bottle with a friend without losing his head—take a hand at 
cards without throwing away a fortune by his stupidity—defend 
his honour, or his friend’s, when it is assailed—criticise a new 
play or a new book without exposing his ignorance. He shall 
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be brave, but not a braggart; polished, but not profligate. n 
short, he shall be a gentlemen who “ 

“Stop a bit, Olivia; you are going very fast. All this 
portrait-painting has an original somewhere.” 

“Sir?” said Olivia. 

“Tn other words, you know the gentleman you describe so 
well.” 

Poor Miss Tempest, whose faults I have not attempted to 
disguise, did not number want of frankness among them. She 
had, indeed, been hurried by her feelings rather imprudently 
forward, and now she felt a little ashamed of herself. 

“Perhaps I do know such a person,” she said, after a 
pause, and looking by no means so confident as the moment 
before. 

Sir Peter looked very blank on hearing this confession. 
Here was his niece, who had been so solemnly entrusted to 
him, on the point, probably, of bestowing her affections and, 
what was probably of more consequence to their acquirer, her 
thousands, upon some mercenary adventurer. 

*“* Perhaps you do know such a person, girl! What do you 
mean? Who do you mean, in the name of Heaven?” 


““T mean,” said Miss Tempest, plucking up her courage, 
“ no other than Mr. Barton.’’ 
** And has he dared to propose himself to you as a hus- 


band ?” 


“ He has; and I have accepted him.” 

The worthy Baronet expressed his surprise, his wrath, and 
his indignation, in a series of oaths so extremely redolent of 
the period, that I refuse to reproduce them on my page. 

The authority of fathers over their children, and of guar- 
dians over their wards, was far more actively asserted then 
than at present. To disobedient boys, the rod—to girls, dry 
bread and water and solitary confinement, were administered 
without hesitation, and with great freedom. The principle 
involved in the adage, ‘ Spare the rod (or the dry crust) and 
spoil the child,” was applied to young gentlemen and ladies 
of recalcitrant disposition, far on in their teens. 

““You have disgraced your family and yourself, madam,” 
were Sir Peter’s first coherent words, ‘‘ and I shall take such 
means as my position and my authority as your guardian give 
me to compel you to a more proper line of conduct.” 

“Take care, Uncle Peter,” said Olivia. ‘I have hitherto 
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not failed in my duty to you. I havetold youeverything; but 
if you try compulsion, then beware! Do not force me to set 

my wits against yours. I owe you duty and obedience, but in 

a matter like this I must judge for myself. I will give up Mr. 

Barton neither for you nor for anyone.” Then Olivia laughed- 

‘“‘ Remember, we women are not so wise as you are, but we are 

quite as clever; and I warn you that I will outwit you befo'e 

a week goes by.” 

“We shall see, madam ; we shall see,” said Sir Peter, in a 
towering passion. ‘ And now I order you to your cousin’s 
house, and I forbid you to leave it without my permission. I 
forbid you to receive Mr. Barton in the house, or to speak to 
him,” 

“T will go home as you bid me, uncle, but I warn you ;” 
and she turned to walk homewards. 

Colonel Standish, who had been interrupted in his con- 
versation with Miss Tempest by the coming of her uncle, had 
joined a group of his friends among the crowd near the Pump 
Room, and while taking part in their conversation, had not once 
removed his eyes from Sir Peter Bulrose and Miss Tempest. 
No sooner did they part company, Sir Peter making his way to 
the Pump Room and the young lady going in the opposite 
direction, than he took occasion to slip away and make after 
Miss Tempest. She was walking rapidly down the street, ana 
her manner betrayed an excitement which she could not 
altogether conceal, and which was not a little puzzling to 
. Colonel Standish. She was, in fact, in that nervous state 

which we all experience when we are, as some people say, 
‘put upon,” and when we are fully resolved not to submit to 
being “ put upon.” 

“Oh, Mr. Barton, I am so glad to see you again!” she 
said, as he overtook her, and then she proceeded to tell him 
without delay of the anger of her uncle towards her, why he 
was so angry, and what her resolve had been. It must be 
recollected that at this time Colonel Standish had formally 
asked Miss Tempest to be his wife, and that she had as formally 

said yes. To her surprise her companion manifested neither 
sorrow nor sympathy for her grievances. Rather the contrary, 
indeed ; he seemed to be possessed of some secret reason for 
rejoicing greatly at her ill-adventure. 

“ And your uncle, I suppose, reminded you that I was poor, 
and that you were an heiress ?” 
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‘Indeed he did,” said Olivia, with a mounting colour. 

“That I was an obscure, mercenary adventurer, I pre- 
sume,” continued Colonel Standish, in a tone of very ill- 
concealed satisfaction, “‘ who cared nothing for you, and a great 
deal for your fortune ?” 

“ Yes, he said that too; but do not press me to repeat all 
his odious insinuations.” 

* And you,” he asked, eagerly, “‘ you answered him that, 
in spite of my poverty and your wealth, you believed I loved 
you truly, though you had no other ground for the belief than 
my own word ?” 

“‘T did not say this, but I thought it; and I told him that 
I would not give you up either at his bidding or at anyone 
else’s. Then he ordered me home; told me I was not to leave 
the house without his sanction, and was never to receive you 
or even speak to you again. And, do you know, Mr. Barton, 
I have had to resist my cousin Lucinda’s objections, which 
were quite as strong as my uncle’s. After you left her 
house this morning she would persist that she knew you, and 
that you were not Mr. Barton at all. As if I did not know 
you much better than she can! She repeated all that non- 
sense that I told you. I said I was as much convinced of your 
truth and honour as of my own—so sure indeed, that, to satisfy 
her, I even declared that if you turned out to be other than 
you said you were, I would never speak to you again, nor even 
ever think of you. But that is nonsense, is it not ?” 

I know not what reply Colonel Standish would have made 
to this speech, for at that moment the two lovers were en- 
countered by old Lord Chatterton, who, being well acquainted 
with Colonel Standish, and unaware that he had been in Bath, 
saluted and addressed him by name. | 

Olivia looked quickly at her companion, and saw an 
expression of annoyance contract his face as his name was 
spoken. 

“Colonel Standish !”? was all she said, almost under her 
breath, but the tone went to Colonel Standish’s heart. Then 
the girl’s face turned as pale as water; her strength seemed 
for a moment to fail her, and only by an effort did she recover 
her self-possession. 

Lord Chatterton was a little deaf, and perhaps a little blind ; 
he noticed nothing unusual, but walking by the side of the 
young people, he talked on gaily of the news of the day and 
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the small tattle of the place. So walking, they reached Lady 
Lucinda’s house. Then Olivia took leave of the gentlemen. 
At parting, Colonel Standish asked leave to pay his respects 
on the morrow. 
She answered so that Lord Chatterton should not overhear : 
“You know my uncle’s commands to me,” she said, and 
the tone of her voice was cold and proud. “I shall obey them, 
Colonel Standish.” 


Cuapter LY. 


A week had passed since that unfortunately premature 
announcement of Colonel Standish’s identity with Mr. Barton, 
which has been recorded in the last chapter; and Miss 
Tempest had, as she had promised, strictly obeyed her uncle’s 
orders not to receive that gentleman. He had called several 
times, but had been informed on every occasion that the ladies 
did not receive. He had written, but his letters had been 
returned unopened. 

Miss Tempest did not now seem to care to mix with the 
society of Bath. She neither went out to assemblies, nor did 
she attend the daily gathering at the Pump Room. I can use 
no more expressive word than to say that she moped. She did 
not, indeed, deport herself as young ladies with a grievance 
usually do, nor was she ill-tempered or disagreeable; she was 
simply unhappy. 

Sir Peter, not used to the caprices of young ladies, was 
greatly puzzled as to what this change of humour might por- 
tend. Olivia’s implicit and unlooked-for obedience to his 
commands, her close compliance with the very letter as well 
as the spirit of his instructions, pleased him at first, but ended 
by rousing his suspicions. She had told him, rather vaguely, 
indeed, and not in a manner quite to inspire confidence, that 
she had been disappointed in her expectations of Mr. Barton, 
that she had been mistaken in him, that he was not the person 
she had imagined. She informed her uncle that he need take 
no further trouble in the matter, and that she would be 
obliged by his never mentioning again, in her presence, a 
name which was displeasing to her. All this appeared a 
little off-hand and peremptory on the part of his niece, and 
was, I repeat, very puzzling to Sir Peter. 
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One result of Olivia’s seclusion was that it had created a 
good deal of gossip in regard to that singular adventure of hers 
on Marstock Heath. The foolish scandal that had begun to 
spread on the subject, had been cut short by her appearing, 
as usual, on the following day in the haunts of society ; 
but now that she suddenly disappeared from observation, 
questions began to be asked, and her name began to be again 
connected with this story. This caused considerable annoy- 
ance to Sir Peter, and he tried to persuade his niece at least 
to show herself occasionally at the Pump Room. 

“The world,” he said to her, meaning their little world, 
“says there is something mysterious about your continued 
seclusion.” 

“Sir,” said his niece, “I don’t care what the world 
says.” 

“But all Bath is wondering at you,” said Sir Peter. 

“Sir, I don’t even regard the astonishment of all Bath.” 

Sir Peter felt that he could hardly order his niece to go 
out, inasmuch as he had already commanded her to stay at 
home; and there would have been a certain inconsistency 
about such a proceeding which he did not like. 

“Come, come, Olivia! Obedience and all that is well 
enough, but you are going too far, my dear child. I don’t 
want you to shut yourself up like a nun.” 

“Sir, to oblige you is all my desire,” said that demure 
and most provoking young lady. 

“ Humph!” said Sir Peter. ‘‘ This sudden humility and 
obedience is confoundedly suspicious, let me tell you. Egad! 
Olivia, you had better put no tricks upon me. You can’t set 
an old hound like :»e on a wrong scent. Beware, madam, 
beware! I have my suspicions of you.” 

“ Did I not tell you, Uncle Peter, that you were much 
wiser than Iam?” 

“Yes! and did you not also tell me that you meant to 
outwit me? Hey? you let that slip out by mistake. Fore- 
warned is forearmed with me,” said Sir Peter. 

At this moment, that simple country girl, Patty, who by 
her conduct on this occasion proves that an accomplished 
soubrette is not to be formed by living for one year among 
the fashionable society of London or Bath; at this juncture 
Patty came running into her mistress’s room, holding up a letter 
in her hand, without the slightest attempt at concealment, 
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and saying, in her open and impulsive way, “Oh, ma’am! 
What do you think ? ” 

It must, of course, be mentioned in her defence, that she 
was quite unaware of the presence in the apartment of Sir 
Peter Bulrose ; otherwise, what the author now only reflects 
upon as simplicity, would have had to be set down as gross 
and unpardonable stupidity. 

“Oh, ma’am! What do you think?” exclaimed Patty, 
holding the letter up in her hand. 

“Eh? what? ” said Sir Peter. ‘What have you got 
there ?” 

“Nothing, sir, please,” said Patty, seeing Sir Peter and 
her mistake at the same moment, and quickly hiding the 
letter behind her back. 

“What did I see in your hand?” said the suspicious 
guardian. 

“In my hand, sir?” said the maid, gasping with fright, 
and backing up to the closed door, with her hands behind her. 

“Come, come! show me your hands.” 

The girl slowly extended her empty hands. 

“ Now, come away from the door.” 

Patty did so, and a letter fell to the ground, which Sir 
Peter picked up and proceeded, in his capacity of guardian, to 
open. 

“Why,” he said, looking at it, “the letter is not even 
signed. No one need hesitate to read an anonymous letter. 
‘ Madam,’ ”’ he read out, “‘ ‘ the misunderstanding which exists 
between us has arisen from a cause which I was about to 
explain, when the presence of a third person prevented me. 
If you will vouchsafe me one minute’s interview, I will prove 
to you that the deception which I was compelled to practise 
towards you arose from circumstances which, when you shall 
have learnt their nature, will convince you that my conduct 
has not been unworthy of your esteem or of my own honour.’ 
Egad, madam! your correspondent may boast of a singularly 
inverted style of composition. Pray, will you act as inter- 
preter ?” 

“Well, sir, I quite agree with you,” said Miss Tempest, 
who, during the excitement of this little scene, had preserved a 
singular equanimity. Half-reclining on an easy-chair, she had 
watched the scene between her uncle and her maid, with her 
head a little on one side, her eyes half-closed, and a slight 
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smile on her lips. “I agree with you, sir, I think the gentle- 
man might have made his meaning clearer.” 

“No jesting, Olivia! This is no trifling matter !” 

“By no means,” said the imperturbable Miss Tempest ; 
“and I daresay Patty can tell you what her friend 
means, ” | 

“ Patty ! her friend! What the devil, madam! Do you wish 
to impose upon my senses to the extent of wishing me to 
believe that that letter was intended for your servant ?” 

“Exercise your own discretion in the matter, dear uncle ; 
though I must say I think you were a little unkind in reading 
the poor girl’s letter without her leave. Look at her, uncle ; 
she is quite confused, I declare.” 

“Humph!” said Sir Peter, really beginning to think he 
had been a little too sharp. “ Look here, girl,” he said, turning 
to Patty, “is this your letter ?” 

“No, sir,” said the maid, almost crying. 

“Psha! I mean, is it meant for you? It has no address 
and no ending.” 

“Qh, yes, sir,” said the shamefully unhesitating Patty, 
seeing a way to repair her blunder and screen her mistress. 
“« My lady always reads my letters for me. I can’t read run- 
ning-hand, sir.”’ 

“Well, well! you should have told me this efore.” 

“ Please, sir, I thought you knew.” 

“Thought I knew! Yes, yes, of course. Here, Patty, is 
a crown for you; and keep your silly letters out of the way 
another time.” 

“ But, Patty,” said Miss Tempest, “‘ won’t your friend be 
in despair if you don’t answer him ?” 

“ Nay, ma’am,” said the girl, archly, “I think I'll be a 
little cruel.” 

“ For shame, Patty! Don’t you think with me, sir,” said 
Miss Tempest, turning to her uncle, “that Patty should reply 
to her correspondent ?” 

“Ay, ay,” said Sir Peter, impatiently, “let her answer 
him, and have done with it.” 

* But I can’t write,” said the girl. 

“T suppose not, if you can’t read. Well, your mistress 
shall write the answer, and that will make amends for the 
opening of your letter.” 

“T hardly like to,” said Miss Tempest. 
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Nay, Olivia, be good-natured ; it can do no harm,” said 
the unsuspicious old gentleman. 

*T do not know that,” said Miss Tempest. ‘* However, as 
you ask me, I will do it.” 

Then Miss Tempest, taking a pen and a sheet of paper, sat 
down to write. 

“What shall I say, Patty? ‘Sir,’ I suppose, to begin 
with ? What next?” 

** Please, ma’am, will you or Sir Peter put something down 
for me ?” 

“Let me see,” said Miss Tempest, ‘‘I suppose you want 
to say that you have not forgiven him, but that you will give 
him an opportunity of explaining his conduct ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed Patty. 

“ How shall I word that, uncle?” asked Miss Tempest, 
holding her pen ready. 

“Let me see,” said Sir Peter Bulrose. “ Say, ‘Sir, your 
conduct has caused me the profoundest disquietude.’ Have 
you got that down?” 

“¢ Disquietude ’—yes,” said Olivia, writing. 

«Yet before resolving to banish you for ever from my 
thoughts ’—Patty, your friend is an honest fellow, I presume ?” 
said Sir Peter, stopping in the middle of his dictation. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I am sure he is.” 

“Very good. Where were we, Olivia ?” 

“* Before resolving to banish you for ever from my 
thoughts,’ ” said Olivia, reading it off. 

*“ Yes, yes—‘ I will give you the opportunity which you ask 
for of explaining your past behaviour.’ That will do, I sup- 
pose? And now let Patty sign her name, or at least, put her 
mark.” 

“Oh, sir, I would sign no name, as the gentleman ends 
without one.” 

“Very well. So now give it to the messenger, and let’s 
have done with the business.” 

Thereupon Patty left the room, and soon afterwards Sir 
Peter Bulrose did so likewise, seeing that after his blunder 
about the letter, he did not stand in a very strong position as 
an adviser and monitor. 

Thus did this yoyng lady keep her promise to outwit her 
poor uncle, and so punish him for his well-meaning exercise 
of his authority over her, not only causing him to read her 
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quondam k ver’s letter to her, but even to dictate an answer 
to it. A letter, moreover, which, like previous ones, would 
probably have been returned to its writer but for Sir Peter’s 
intervention. An example, surely, this, to all domestic tyrants, 
and a warning to the old and the wise, never to set their wits 
against the young and the simple. 

Yet Miss Temple was not satisfied with her proceedings. 
The mystification was partly entered into in a spirit of mild 
rebellion against suspicions which she felt to be unjust, and 
partly in a girlish spirit of mischief. The bringing of Colonel 
Standish into her presence was rather more than she had in- 
tended; and yet she wished, in good truth, to know what he 
had to say in explanation of his strange behaviour. 

It was a remarkable coincidence, that Colonel Standish, 
knocking at the door of Lady Lucinda’s house after the receipt 
of Miss Tempest’s note, should have had that door opened to 
him by Sir Peter himself, who was in the act of coming out of 
the house, and who, perceiving the stranger whom he had 
already seen in company with Miss Tempest, smiled, bowed, 
and politely drew back to enable Colonel Standish to pass him 
on his way into his kinswoman’s house. 

Colonel Standish found Miss Tempest alone. 

“Sir,” she said, in a chilling tone, as he entered, “ before 
you say anything, I wish to tell you this: the letter you re- 
ceived from me would not have been sent to you, but for an 
unforeseen circumstance. Your letter was discovered in my 
servant’s hands. ‘To save her from—in short, to obviate the 
effect of your imprudence ; you understand, sir, I hope ?” 

“Oh! perfectly,” said the bewildered Colonel Standish. 

“To make it quite clear to you, I answered it myself, 
thereby exonerating her from—you apprehend, sir ? ”’ 

“ Well,” said her visitor, “I must confess myself a little 
perplexed—for the moment.” 

“Oh, sir, I can only furnish you with the plain facts; I 
cannot supply you with the intelligence to comprehend them !” 

“She is very angry with me,” thought Colonel Standish. 

“To make it quite plain, then, you owe that letter and this 
interview purely to accident, and to nothing else, sir.” 

‘‘ A most fortunate one for me,” said Colonel Standish, at- 
tempting a small compliment. 

“‘ And for you alone, sir,” said Miss Tempest, nipping it, 
as it were, in the bud. 
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“ Miss Tempest, I know I have given you cause for annoy- 
ance, and | am not either surprised or hurt at your showing 
it. Now let me explain everything, and prove to you that I 
am not so unworthy of your esteem as you think me.” 

“Colonel Standish,” said Olivia, with great loftiness of 
manner, “your explanation will, no doubt, be perfectly satis- 
factory, but it is also perfectly unnecessary.” 

“How so?” said Colonel Standish. 

** Might it not be too late?” 

“Too late! Pray what do you mean? Surely that foolish 
rumour about you that I hear is not true ?” 

“ Sir,” said Miss Tempest, with immense dignity, “I can 
allow no report of me to be so qualified ;” and then, her 
curiosity mastering her pride, “at least until I hear what 
it 1s.” 

“Why, the report that you are about to be married 
to—— ” 

“Qh! Is it reported already ?” said Miss Tempest, inter- 
rupting him, and seeing her way to a little more mystificaticn. 
“It is strange how quickly news flies ! ”” 

* Olivia !” 

“ Colonel Standish, I beg that you will not so address me 
again. I trust you will see that, under present circumstances, 
it is not proper.” 

“You are engaged to your cousin?” asked Colonel Stan- 
dish, with an anxiety he could hardly disguise. 

Olivia made no answer. 

“ Miss Tempest! I entreat you to relieve me from tbis 
suspense! Can it be that the world was right and I was 
wrong? Can you be as heartless as they told me you were— 
and have I been a fool to maintain the contrary? Is it possible 
that in one short week you should forget the man you pro- 
fessed to love, and fix your attentions on another? For God’s 
sake, Olivia, answer me!” 

Miss Tempest maintained her attitude and her silexce. 
She might have been sitting for her portrait—so immovable 
was she, so sweetly impassive a smile was on her lips—a 
portrait of a fine lady of the reign of George II. 

Colonel Standish could not but accept this silence as im- 
plying an affirmative answer to his question. 

He looked at her wrath!ully; she looked at him composedly. 
Then seizing his hat, he bowed, and went from the room, 
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It was certainly unfortunate that Colonel Standish, striding 
down the staircase three steps at a time, and possessed with a 
huge anger, should have encountered Mr. Thomas Bulrose at 
the bottom of it. Mr. Bulrose being as impatient to go up as 
Colonel Standish had been to come down, the two gentlemen 
naturally came into violent contact on the last step. 

“Did you do that on purpose, sir?” asked Colonel 
Standish, fiercely, unconsciously carrying his right hand to 
his sword, 

Now young Mr. Bulrose was the best-natured gentleman 
in the world, but no man likes to be jumped upon from the 
top of a staircase—as, judging from the impetus of the shock, 
he thought he had been—and then to be asked if he, the 
victim of this concussion, had done it on purpose. 

“No, sir; confound you! Did you ?” 

“T shall be happy to satisfy you on the point,” said the 
Colonel, with cold civility, half drawing his rapier, and thrust- 
ing it back into its sheath with a smart bang. 

In one moment the angry Tom Bulrose had bared his 
weapon. 

“ Outside, sir; for heaven’s sake, outside!” said Colonel 
Standish, horrified at this proposal to fight in a lady’s 
house. 

But Tom had lost both his head and his temper, and 
crying, “No time and no place so good as this!” advanced 
upon Standish, sword in hand ; and in another moment there 
would have taken place some very pretty sword-play, for 
both gentlemen were skilled in the gentle science of the 
rapier. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen! For mercy’s sake, stop 
said the voice of a person gliding down the stairs with great 
rapidity. 

The voice belonged to Lady Lucinda Glenmoy, who, from 
the upper landing, had watched Colonel Standish’s hasty exit 
from the drawing-room. She had witnessed his collision with 
Mr. Bulrose, and had foreseen a disagreement in consequence. 
So rapid had been the altercation between the gentlemen, and 
so sudden the quarrel, that she had only time to descend the 
two flights of stairs before it was beginning to take an active 
form. 

“Colonel Standish! Mr. Bulrose! What can you have 
to differ about ?”” she began. 
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** Madam, we owe you an apology,” said Colonel Standish, 
beginning to feel heartily ashamed of himself. 

Now Lady Lucinda, with the instinct of a woman of the 
world, guessed in a moment how it was that this quarrel had 
been provoked by Colonel Standish. Since that visit when 
the Colonel insisted upon passing himself off as Mr. Barton, 
she had, although angry enough at the time, come to make 
allowances for him; more especially after she had Jearnt the 
reason of his disguise and seclusion in Bath. So fully, indeed, 
had she overlooked his apparent impertinence to herself on 
that occasion, that she had even tried to persuade her cousin to 
grant him an interview; but, unfortunately, in the first flush 
of her anger, Lady Lucinda had confided to Miss Tempest that 
story of the Colonel’s transient flirtation with herself, and this 
had made a deep impression on the young lady, causing her 
to assume that obdurate and implacable demeanour in the 
scene which has just been laid before the reader. 

When, therefore, Colonel Standish did have his interview 
with Olivia, Lady Lucinda feared much, and hoped little, as 
to its result. She had abandoned the drawing-room to the 
estranged lovers, but they had not been above three minutes 
together, before the door opened and shut upon Colonel 
Standish ; and Lady Lucinda, from the stairhead, had noted 
his impetuous progress down the stairs, and had gathered 
therefrom how badly he had fared with Olivia. Then she saw 
the jostle with Mr. Tom Bulrose—her own affianced husband 
—and she was horrified to see this trifling accident growing 
into a serious quarrel. 

In a moment she understood it all. Her engagement to 
Tom had not yet been made public, and, as he often came to 
the house, it had been rumoured that he was engaged to 
marry his cousin Olivia. She guessed that Standish would 
have heard this report, and that, in the anger resulting from 
his rejection by Olivia, he would have fixed a quarrel upon 
the man who, he would think, had supplanted him in her 
affections. And now there was likely to be a duel between 
these two gentlemen, one of them the man she loved best in 
the world. It was arrested for the moment, but she knew 
well that the code of honour required its renewal elsewhere. 
A dilemma, if ever there was one; but a clever woman of the 
world,*with her wits sharpened by love, is good at finding an 


escape from such dilemmas. 
8 
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“Gentlemen, I happened to see what took place; it was a 
pure accident, as I plainly saw. Pray now, gentlemen, promise 
me that it shall go no further.” 

There are some things, however, which cannot be granted 
to the fairest petitioner, and this was one of them. Colonel 
Standish laughed it off, and jested about the desecration of a 
lady’s house, and Tom Bulrose tried to follow suit in the same 
strain; but there was a look in the eyes of both men which 
they could not hide from the lady. Then did Lady Lucinda 
play the card which she knew would win the trick. 

Feigning to be persuaded by the shallow professions she 
had just heard that the difference was at end, she resumed 
her ordinary tone. 

“Colonel Standish, I should have been sorry to think we 
were not all friends now, for I have a piece of news to tell 
you, on which, sir,” she said with a smile, “I expect your 
congratulations. I am engaged to be married to my cousin, 
Mr. Thomas Bulrose.”’ 

“You, madam! You going—Ah, I see; to be sure! 
of course !” 

_ “Dear Colonel Standish, you have a strange way of con- 
gratulating your friends !” 

“My dear lady!” broke out the Colonel; ‘‘I do con- 
gratulate you from the very bottom of my heart: and you, 
sir,” he said, turning frankly to Tom, “will you forgive me 
for my boorishness? I offer you my most humble apologies.” 

Lady Lucinda smiled. 

Tom, not quite making it out, nor in the least understand- 
ing how a gentleman could one day be Mr. Barton and on 
another Colonel Standish, at one minute desire to cut his 
throat and the next to shake his hand, gladly and courteously 
accepted the apology thus openly offered ; and the men so nearly 
on the point of fighting a duel, shook hands cordially. 

“ Then I suppose——” said Colonel Standish. 

“No,” said Lady Lucinda, laughing and shaking her head, 
and divining his half-spoken question. ‘ There is nothing in 
that rumour, nothing at all!” 

And Colonel Standish, understanding from this that Miss 
Tempest had not formed a fresh matrimonial engagement, was 
greatly comforted. 

“Lady Lucinda,” he said, “it seems that my coriduct is 
such that my time must be spent in begging pardon! Ido 
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beg yours, most sincerely, for my former impertinence to 
yourself. Ifyou knew the reasons ——” 

‘‘T grant you all the pardon you ask, and, to tell truth, I 
wish you were likely to obtain as much in another quarter.” 

“Ah, yes!” he replied, sadly; “I greatly fear that is 
hopeless. I have offended her too deeply, I am afraid; and 
yet, if I could have told her all—but I had no opportunity. 
If she had only guessed the utter absurdity of the position 
I have been forced to assume, and that, too, by my own 
father !” 

“ By your father—by Lord Valentine ? ” 

“Oh! itis quite a common story; only I suppose that, 
in our case, both father and son were more than ordinarily 
obstinate ; of course we call it firmness, and we are now at 
more or less of a dead lock. Would you believe, Lady 
Lucinda, that my father, who is kindness itself on most points, 
one day suddenly announced to me his desire that I should 
marry a certain West Indian heiress of enormous wealth. The 
lady, he let me know, was beautiful and fascinating ; but as 
he admitted that he had never even seen her face, and as I was 
not prepared to accept a wife upon trust, I declined point 
blank. He then threatened to discontinue my allowance, 
hoping to starve me into submission, like a beleaguered town. 
Of course I obtained succours from that friendly nation, the 
Jews ; notwithstanding which I soon found myself overwhelmed 
with debt. ‘To avoid my duns, I ran down to Bath and 
changed my name. Living here in absolute seclusion, I had, 
as you know, the good fortune to render a slight service to 
Miss Olivia Tempest. From that day, I have been her slave. 
From that moment, the one desire of my life has been to make 
her my wife.” 

“ But you did not trust her with your name?” said Lady 
Lucinda. 

“1 was going to tell you why,” said Colonel Standish. 
“When first I became acquainted with.Miss Tempest, the 
character I heard everywhere of her was of a woman cold and 
worldly. She was described to me as vain and frivolous in her 
pursuits, without sympathy or affection for a single living 
being, changeable, heartless, and extravagant.” 

“There never was a greater calumny,” said Lady Lucinda, 
with warmth. 

“T never for a moment believed it was otherwise; but I 
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had bestowed my own love upon her, and I had vowed that if 
she would have me she should be my wife, before I knew of 
her wealth, of her family, even before I heard her name—and 
I resolved to prove if she, likewise, could love me for myself, 
before she knew my own name and prospects of wealth; and 
I resolved to refute, triumphantly and for ever, the imputation 
that she was such as the world believed her to be. I withheld 
from her the fact that I should one day inherit a great title 
and one of the largest estates in England. I described myself 
to her as being—which, indeed, at the time I was—poor almost 
to destitution. I suggested to her all the prudential reasons 
that could be urged; all the insinuations that would be whis- 
pered against the marriage of a poor man with a great heiress.” 

“ And she was shaken by your suggestions ? ”’ asked Lady 
Lucinda, eagerly. 

“Not a bit of it. Sbe would not hear them mentioned. 
She was willing and anxious to brave the anger and opposition 
of her friends, in favour of the man she loved and esteemed. 
I then saw how completely a noble nature had been misunder- 
stood ; how the world had mistaken the contempt that laughed 
at its frivolity for frivolity itself; how her affectations were 
but assumed to mask from those who could not have appre- 
ciated her, a frank and generous character, warm sympathies, 
and a true, brave, and loyal heart.” 

** But still you withheld your name.” 

‘“*T had no longer any reason to conceal it. ‘Twice I was on 
the very point of revealing it; the first time I was interrupted 
by her uncle, and when again it was on my lips, to avow the 
harmless deception I had put upon her, one of my friends 
came up and addressed me by my real name. [Explanation 
was then impossible ; we parted, and now I fear it is too late ; 
I have wounded her feelings past hope of forgiveness. Just 
now, when I saw her, she was cold, cynical, and unforgiving. 
No, no! I fear it is all over now.” 

Colonel Standish, standing with his back to the stair- 
case, was surprised to notice that the eyes of Lady Lucinda, 
who had, till now, listened to his tale with an expression of 
attention and sympathy, were diverted from himself, and were 
fixed upon an object on the stairs behind him; also that her 
face wore a smile of peculiar meaning. Looking quickly 
round, he perceived Miss Tempest very slowly descending the 
stairs. 
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“Colonel Standish,” she said, and the young lady’s face 
wore by no means an unrelenting aspect, ‘‘ I have heard all 
you have been saying. LHavesdropping is allowed, you know, 
when oneself is talked about.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Lucinda, “ but listeners don’t deserve 
to hear so much good of themselves.” 

“Nay,” said Miss Tempest, “I am sure it was not all 
praise I heard.” 

“Olivia,” cried Colonel Standish, “ have I your for- 
giveness ? ” 

Miss Tempest, for all answer, gave him her hand, as she 
stood on the lowest step, and he, dropping for an instant on 
one knee, as he carried that fair hand to his lips, placed upon 
it the seal and token of a lasting peace. 

Will the intelligent reader, for one moment, direct his 
attention to the last paragraph, and consider the various 
actions which I have—I trust not inelegantly—therein 
described ; and will he reflect how very foolish a young lady 
and gentleman of the present day would have to look, under 
similar circumstances? ‘There are occasions, and this was one 
of them, where any speech whatever is inappropriate and even 
priggish, and yet the alternative now, on such occasions, is to 
make a speech or to look a fool; to stand, no doubt feeling 
very happy, but silent, blushing and ridiculous, or to try and 
say the right thing, and, of necessity, to break down in the 
middle of it. Now, observe how different it was in the old 
time. Observe, in the case I have related, the graceful exten- 
sion of the lady’s hand, in token, not only of forgiveness, but 
that the hand itself was bestowed; then the expression of 
gratitude implied in the momentary drop to one knee, and the 
glad acceptance of the gift, conveyed in the kiss impressed on 
the lady’s fingers. I am not a praiser of the past time, but I 
think that in the occasional use of dumb-show, our great- 
grandfathers had the advantage of us. 

When the affairs of these four personages had thus 
been brought into a fairly flonrishing condition, Mr. Thomas 
Bulrose made a sensible suggestion, namely, that the party 
there assembled should proceed to the Pump Room and inform 
Sir Peter of news which, he was sure, would please him. 

This was prudent in ‘om, inasmuch as Sir Peter, in 
common with the rest of the world, was ignorant of his son’s 
engagement to Lady Lucinda, an announcement which, in 
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deference to his parent’s uncertain temper, and to the desire 
which he knew Sir Peter entertained for a union between his 
son and his niece, Olivia, he had hitherto refrained from 
making. Now, however, that Olivia was to marry the son of 
Lord Valentine, a near neighbour of Sir Peter, and his friend, 
Tom shrewdly foresaw that his father’s objection to his own 
marriage with a lady not Olivia would instantly disappear. 
He proposed, therefore, and it was thought well by the others, 
that the announcement of both engagements should be made 
simultaneously. 

On their way, our party was encountered by Mr. Sterling, 
who was strangely possessed by an uncommunicable gaiety, 
which, for a time, found no utterance but in the following 
words, certainly not at first hearing, laughter-provoking— 

“Lord Valentine is come to Bath,” said Mr. Sterling, with 
uncontrollable mirth. 

Being asked to explain how this circumstance had inspired 
him with such good spirits, he proceeded to the following 
details, delivered in his own peculiar round and dramatic style, 
 ©Kgad! ladies and gentlemen, with what magnificence his 
Lordship travels—equipages, horses, running footmen by the 
score. Why, Milsom Street is blocked with them, and with 
the crowds of lookers-on!” And again Mr. Sterling laughed 
so heartily that it was quite clear his merriment was excited by 
something besides and beyond Lord Valentine’s magnificence. 

“You are not aware, perhaps, that Lord Valentine is 
Colonel Standish’s father,” said Lady Lucinda Glenmoy. 

Here was a surprise for Mr. Sterling, who, having been 
absent for some days from the city, had been ignorant that 
his friend the Colonel had recovered his identity ; and he ex- 
pressed astonishment, and conveyed that he knew a great deal 
more of the matter than he chose to tell, by so much appro- 
priate dumb-show, by so many grave shakes of the head, com- 
pressions of the lips, and conscious glances at his friend, that 
he made them all nearly as gay as he himself had been a 
moment before ; and Colonel Standish hastened to ask him for 
his congratulations upon his engagement to Miss Temple. 

This matter concluded, Colonel Standish entreated Mr, 
Sterling to communicate to them the excellent joke which 
had seemed to possess him so recently. 

“ Why you must know, ladies and gentlemen, that the joke 
is connected with a conversation I have just held with Lord 
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Valentine. It seems that it came to his ears at Valentine 
Castle, that a certain Mr. Barton, of whom he could hear 
nothing further, good or bad, was engaged to be married to 
Miss Olivia Tempest.” 

“ Well, sir, and what then?” said Miss Tempest. 

“Why, madam—Ha! ha! ha! Forgive my laughing ; 
but it appears that this is the very lady whom his Lordship 
had designed to be the wife of his own undutiful son.” 

“ Nonsense, Sterling,” said Colonel Standish. “The lady 
my father intended for me is a wealthy heiress from Jamaica.” 

“Well, sir,” said Lady Lucinda, “was not Sir Peter’s 
sister, Olivia’s mother, the wife of a gentleman who made his 
fortune in Jamaica?” 

“Heavens!” said Colonel Standish. “Is the thing pos- 
sible ?” 

“To be sure it is,” said Sterling; “and now has not your 
father come up, post haste, from Valentine Castle? Has he 
not this moment been pouring his grievances into my ear ? ” 

“ What did he say?” asked Standish. 

“« Here,’ says his Lordship, ‘is this infernal Mr. Barton— 
who I wish had been hanged first—carrying off the very lady 
I had meant for my son, who won’t even look at her.’ ‘ Don’t 
say that, my Lord,’ said I, ‘indeed I'll warrant you’ll find him 
all duty and obedience; you are quite mistaken in him” ‘I 
am not mistaken in him, sir,’ returns his Lordship ; ‘he is a 
scoundrel—an impertinent, undutiful scoundrel!’ ‘Not at 
all,’ said I, ‘I know him best. Your Lordship has but to send 
him a kind word from you, and, trust me, my Lord, you will 
find him in half-an-hour at Miss Tempest’s feet, carrying out 
your Lordship’s instructions to the letter.’ ‘Take him a 
thousand, if you like,’ says Lord Valentine, ‘but seeing is 
believing with me.’ So Lord Valentine is coming to pay his 
respects to you, madam, and at the same time to be a witness 
to his son’s obedience.” 

Our party, seeing Lord Valentine and Sir Peter in conver- 
sation near the Pump Room, hurried thither, to prevent any 
further complications. Colonel Standish went forward alone 
to greet his father and make his explanations, and while he 
did so, the two ladies, with Sterling and Tom Bulrose, waited 
among the crowd. It happened that just in front of them were 
standing the two beaux, Sir Hector Bellairs and Mr. Peacock. 

“ Egad!” said one of them, “ we are just in time.” 
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“ What for, sir?” asked Mr. Sterling, from behind. 

“Oh, it will be rare sport!” said Sir Hector Bellairs, 
without turning round to see who was with Mr. Sterling. 
“Why, you must know, Lord Valentine is said to have dis- 
inherited his son. They are just coming together. I would 
not miss the meeting for a thousand pounds. His Lordship 
will stop short when he catches sight of his son—for he is no 
regarder of les convenances. ‘Scoundrel!’ will his Lordship 
say, ‘leave my presence.’ Then Colonel Standish, who does 
not lack spirit, will denounce him before us all as an unnatural 
father.” 

“T hope, gentlemen, you may not be disappointed,” said 
Mr. Sterling. 

‘No fear! no fear! Here he comes; now for it! Hallo! 
what is this? what is his Lordship putting his hand on his 
son’s shoulder for? Peacock, there is some damned mistake 
or other.” 

“ Aye,” says Mr. Peacock, “some cursed reconciliation at 
work.” 

It was, indeed, evident that the tragic scene anticipated by 
these gentlemen was not going to take place; for, after some 
conversation between Lord Valentine, Sir Peter and Colonel 
Standish, the two elder gentlemen advanced towards the ladies 
with pleased and smiling faces: and as Lord Valentine gal- 
lantly kissed the hand of Miss Tempest, and made a courtly 
little compliment, while Sir Peter did exactly the same with 
Lady Lucinda, shaking his head good-humouredly the while at 
his son Tom, it may be assumed that the two old people were 
perfectly satisfied with the proceedings of the young ones; 
and as we know that these latter were pleased with each other, 
I have nothing further to do than to take leave of them, and 
of my readers. 
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THERE are times when human wrongheadiness, prejudice, and 
stupidity gather in so thick a cloud that nothing but some 
abnormal disturbance of the moral atmosphere can clear away 
the darkness. At these critical times reason itself is of small 
avail to dissipate the accumulations of folly; and the only 
means of purging human minds of the long-gathered cobwebs 
is the hearty laugh and scathing ridicule of some great hu- 
morist—some Voltaire or Rabelais. 

Never was such a cloud-compeller so urgently needed as 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The revival of 
ancient learning, which had begun nearly a century before, 
was, for a time, by no means the revival of wisdom. No 
folly is so excessive as learned folly. The study of Aristotle, 
which the schoolmen were now only beginning to read in the 
original, was teaching men to be as subtle, but very far from 
as wise, as the great Greek philosopher. For four centu- 
ries the scholastic theologians had been arguing, and dis- 
puting, and refining about the reality of universal ideas, grace, 
free-will, and transubstantiation. They had been wrangling 
with inconceivable virulence upon such matters as the nature 
of angels, how they conversed, what were the operations of 
their minds, how these operations were different at different 
times of the day. 

So long as there were but a few scholars in the world who 
could amuse themselves with such disputations, and the mass 
of mankind, high and low, were unable to write their own 
names, so long were the metaphysicians of the “ schools” 
allowed to carry on their purposeless dialectics in peace ; 
but when there came about that singular awakening of in- 
tellectual curiosity in the fifteenth century, which with its 
results, and for want of a better name, we call the Renaissance 
—when this occurred, some sort of public opinion began to be 
brought to bear upon the pursuits of the schoolmen. It 
began to dawn upon men that four centuries of unintermittent 
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discussion by these subtle dialecticians had as yet been utterly 
unproductive. They had solved nothing and proved nothing. 

It was not enough that folly was rampant. The corruption 
of the hearts of men had never reached such a pitch. The 
brutality of wickedness, which had prevailed in high places 
during the darkness of the middle ages, was growing, with 
the growth of luxury and refinement of manners, into such a 
climax of profligacy, treachery, and cruelty as was encouraged 
at the Papal Court by the example of Pope Alexander VI., his 
son Cesar, and his daughter Lucrezia. 

The clergy had sunk to the level of the depravity pre- 
vailing among other orders of men. Benefices had become 
hereditary, but the holders rarely troubled themselves with the 
duties of their livings, and incompetent hirelings performed the 
functions of the incumbents. The Mendicant orders, which 
had at an earlier age reformed the discipline of the Church, 
had now usurped the privileges of the regular priests, and got 
into their own hands much of the management of Church 
affairs. The worldliness and the rapacity of the Franciscans, 
the Dominicans, and the Augustinian Friars, got to be pro- 
verbiah. They openly exchanged the consolations of religion 
for money. ‘The sale of Indulgences, chiefly entrusted to them, 
was rapidly raising these beggar monks to the position of 
wealthy men, and they soon became as distinguished by their 
profligate lives as other Churchmen. 

Princes who were not leading lives of private licentiousness 
were doing still more to aggravate the accumulating stock of 
human misery by their politicalambition. Francis I. of France, 
and the Emperor Charles V. were leading great armies to the 
field, laying waste and desolating the fair plains and cities of 
France and Italy. The peasants themselves were no whit 
behindhand, and the widespread and bloody atrocities of the 
Anabaptists were the response of the poorer classes to the 
tyranny and excesses of priests and princes. 

Such was the world into which was born, in the year 1483, 
Francis Rabelais—a man of a character as energetic and rest- 
less as that of Luther, his contemporary, but by no means 
possessed of the lofty zeal, the higher faith, nor made of the 
stern stuff of which reformers and martyrs are made. Being 
a monk like the great German Reformer, he had as good 
opportunities of acquainting himself with the iniquity and 
the rottenness of the Catholic Church, and even better cause 
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for abhorring it. He perceived the evils and the errors of 
the Catholicism of the day, but though he used pen and 
tongue vigorously against both, he bowed when the storm 
came upon him and let it pass by. 

Rabelais, the greatest jester that the world has ever 
known, was the son of a tavern-keeper in the town of Chinon 
in Touraine. The “ Lamprey ”—so was the inn named— 
was a prosperous house with large court-yard, gardens, and 
trellised arbours for carousers. He often refers in his writings 
to these scenes of his boyhood, but there is nothing idyllic in 
these reminiscences. He recalls with delight the vineyard of 
“‘ La Deviniére” which his father possessed close to Chinon, 
where grew a certain famous white wine, called “ Pineau,” 
because the grape-bunches grew in shape like fir-cones. ‘To 
Rabelais, who respected nothing else in the heaven above or 
on the earth beneath, wine was a sacred thing—the wine-bottle 
was ‘la dive bouteille,” and received almost divine honours 
from him. All his life long wine is his darling object. He 
alludes to it again and again, playfully, caressingly, gives it 
quaint and fanciful names, such as men use to speak to the woman 
they love or some favourite child, and there is no particle of 
affectation about this—nothing in the world seemed so sweet 
to this man as a carouse or a feast, for eating comes next 
among the delights and serious pleasures of life, but at a cer- 
tain interval, and his meats must be such as to lead to further 
drinking ; they must be spiced and salted viands provocative of 
further consumption of “Purée Septembrale.” Hedesiresto have, 


“‘ Jambons de Magence et de 
Bayonne, force langues de boeuf 
fumées, abondance d’andouilles 
en la. saison, et boeuf sallé a la 
moutarde. Renfort de botargo, 
provision de saulcisses, &c.”’ 


“Hams from Mayence and 
Bayonne, plenty of neats’ tongues 
smoked, of chitterlings in their 
proper season, and powdered 
beef seasoned with mustard, good 
store of botargo and of sausages, 


&e.”’ 


The innkeeper was wealthy enough to give his son a good 
education. It was begun by the monks of a Benedictine 
abbey near his home, and continued at the monastery of 
Basmette near Angers, from which he was transferred to a 
Franciscan convent at Fontenay-le-Comte, and here he passed 
through the various stages of the priesthood, and attained to 
priest’s orders in 1511, in his twenty-eighth year. His early 
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acquired propensities were probably not curbed or thwarted by 
the grey friars of Fontenay-le-Comte. ‘ Ivre comme un Cor- 
delier,” drunk as a Franciscan, was already a common proverb. 
But Rabelais was something over and above an ordinary 
Mendicant monk. His prodigious activity of mind found food 
in study. By the time he had become a priest he was already 
one of the most learned men in France. He was a Greek 
scholar when to know that Janguage was as yet a rare distinc- 
tion; and it was one of the results and rewards of learning in 
those times that it brought a man into correspondence and 
communion with the more eminent men of the day of all ranks 
and of every country, for not easily or lightly was the reputa- 
tion of scholarship won then, when books were scarce and 
dear, and in length interminable, and none of such helps to 
learning existed as we now have in encyclopedias and books 
of reference.* 

It is to be presumed that the genius of Rabelais for the 
assimilation of the huge mountains of literary matter, which 
the learned then called books, was, like his memory, pro- 
digious ; for it is quite certain that he did not pass all his days 
and nights in reading, inasmuch as he found time to get into 
some very serious scrapes in his convent, the cause of which 
has been variously reported by tradition. According to one 
account, he drugged the wine of his brother friars with such 
success as to render them very considerably ridiculous. No- 
thing could be more in accord with the man’s humour than 
such a trick. According to another account, and the more 
persistently repeated tradition of the two, his misdemeanour 
was even more flagrant. He is said to have put on the robes 
of St. Francis, and to have placed himself, on a festival of 
the church, ina niche usually occupied by the statue of the 
Saint. 

Whatever may have been his crime against convent rules 
or convent decency, it is probable that the jealousy aroused 
among his brethren by his superior learning went for some- 
thing in the punishment that ensued, for the convent chapter 
had already made an official examination of his cell, and seized 

* What would modern scholars say to the lucubrations of these medieval 
literati? Burning the midnight oil was indeed no hollow phrase in those days. 
Some marvellous particulars have come down of the industry of one particular 
scholar of this period—Budaus, the greatest Hellenist of the age. He himself, 


in one of his books, complains that ou his wedding-day he was allowed but six 
hours for study ! 
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and confiscated his Greek books, following up this act by still 
more vexatious treatment of the great humorist. 

The punishment which overtook Rabelais was severe ; he 
was condemned by the conventual authorities to remain, as they 
ambiguously expressed it, in pace—in peace; in plainer lan- 
guage, he was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment within the 
convent walls. Fortunately for him, he had friends outside the 
convent, who, noticing the silence of their correspondent, 
made inquiries as to his fate. Among these was André Tira- 
yueau, who, holding the high office of Lieutenant-General of 
the ecclesiastical district, had the right of inquiry into the 
affairs of the convent. By his interference, and with the help 
of the principal personages of the neighbourhood, Rabelais 
was set at liberty. 

To have incurred the hostility of so powerful an order as 
that of St. Francis, even though he for a time had escaped 
from its grasp, was a serious matter—serious enough to have 
brought about ruin to an ordinary man; but Rabelais’s 
learning and wit had won him powerful friends. Through 
them Pope Clement granted him an indult, which permitted 
him to enter the Benedictine order, and releasing him from his 
vows of poverty, enabled him to accept a canonry in the abbey 
of Maillezais; but Rabelais felt himself to be neither a good 
monk nor a respectable canon, and he shortly abandoned both 
frock and stall without leave, and entered the household of 
Geoffroi d’Estissac, a former friend and companion in the 
convent of Basmette, where Rabelais had long before received 
some part of his own education. D’Estissac was now Bishop 
of Maillezais; he loved letters himself, and was a patron and 
friend of learned men. He made Rabelais his secretary. 

This was a life of comparative freedom, far better suited 
to the temper and desires of Rabelais than any he had yet 
lived. The Bishop kept a sort of court at the Chateau of 
Leguge; he was surrounded by the learned, and he enter- 
tained men distinguished in the Church and in letters; and 
Rabelais was entrusted with the task of inviting guests to the 
Bishop’s palace—that is, it is to be presumed, he was set to 
write, in his capacity of secretary, the invitations to the per- 
sons designated by the Bishop.* 


* Such a letter, in verse, to his sure friend Bouchet, has been preserved, and 
proves clearly enough to the least critical judgment that the claims advanced by 
some of Rabelais’s admirers to place him among the first poets of that age are 
entirely unfounded, 
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It is generally assumed that the acquaintance of Rabelais 
with many of the more remarkable men of the time was made 
at this period of his life ; and it is worth while to notice two or 
three of the persons with whom he was at this period brought 
into contact. He was the friend of Clement Marot, the poet- 
soldier, and favourite at the licentious courts of King Francis 
and Queen Margaret of Navarre. Marot is known to fame 
as the author of the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” and perhaps even 
better as the man who, having won the favour of Diane de 
Poictiers, is believed to have succeeded in shocking such pro- 
priety as that lady possessed. 

It is a singular evidence of the divergent lines along which 
intellectual activity, starting from the same point, could travel 
in this marvellous age, that Rabelais likewise numbered among 
his acquaintances John Calvin, the institutor of the doctrines 
of predestination and irresistible grace—the real father of 
Methodism in all its forms, of the Scotch Kirk, and of the 
Puritanism of Cromwell and Ireton. 

That of two men meeting on common ground in the house 
of a Catholic bishop, one should have come to be the favourite 
of the most abandoned of Royal concubines and of Margaret 
of Navarre, who, if not vicious herself, was at the head of a 
court more licentious than any except that of Rome, and the 
other the originator of religious sects the most austere that 
the Christian world has yet known—this, surely, is a fact sin- 
gularly illustrative of the immense activity and immense recep- 
tivity in every direction of this period of mental ferment, when 
the germs of ideas* dormant through the long ages were 
beginning to grow into the forms that they still retain, and 
the vitality they then acquired. 

It was enough that men should combine extensive study 
with hard thought for them to perceive that a Church in which 
the consolations of religion and promises of immunity from 
punishment in a future state, were sold for money, and in 
which priests and monks led riotous and shameful lives, was a 
Church that needed a radical reform ; and such was the belief 
that largely prevailed among learned men generally, and even 
among learned Churchmen—a belief which the more zealous of 
what we should now call the Ultramontane party were prepared 


* T allude, of course, to the fact that the Calvinistic doctrines are as old at 
least as the time of St. Augustine ; that they were then propounded, and, for the 
time, utterly rejected. 
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not to combat by argument or meet half-way by reform, but to 
stifle by persecution. 

Among the earliest victims to the newly-roused intolerance 
was Berquin, a man distinguished in precisely such a way as 
Rabelais already was distinguished. ‘‘ He” (Berquin) “ hated,” 
says the historian of the persecution of the reformers,*—“ he 
had a mortal hatred of the stupidity of the Sorbonnists and 
monks, insomuch that he could not hold his tongue, even in 
the highest company, and spoke his mind about them quite 
freely.” 

Such was the conduct which brought Berquin to the stake. 
He was burnt alive in 1530. Rabelais took the alarm. He 
left Leguge, and he formally broke the slight tie which still 
bound him to the Church by betaking himself to the distant 
and then famous medical University of Montpellier, in the 
south of France. He was of the ripe age of forty-seven when 
he began his medical studies. 

The student of the various lives, all of them more or less 
imperfect, of Rabelais, is likely to be struck by the number of 
traditionary tales which have come down the stream of time, 
without much voucher or authority indeed, yet many of them 
too characteristic of the man and too probable to be utterly 
rejected. Among these Rabelaisian legends is one connected 
with his matriculation at Montpellier. It is related that on 
the very day of his arrival he went with the crowd to hear the 
public discussion, as was then the custom, of some grave 
thesis. In the course of the debate both the audience and the 
speakers were attracted by the singular behaviour of the new 
candidate for matriculation. As the argument went on, Rabe- 
lais shook his head from side to side, frowned, shrugged his 
shoulders, rolled his eyes, and gave various unmistakable 
signs of disapprobation and excitement. The president, im- 
pressed, it is stated, by the handsome countenance and fine 
bearing of the stranger, as well as by his unaccountable con- 
tortions, called him to the part of the hall reserved for the 
debaters, and invited him to take part in the argument ; 
whereupon Rabelais at first modestly declined to speak before 
so learned an assembly, but being further pressed, launched 
forth into so eloquent an exposition of his opinions on the 
subject of discussion as silenced the previous speakers, and 
won him the enthusiastic applause of the whole audience. 


* Simon de Goulard: “ Hist. des Martyrs,” ete. 
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He pursued his medical studies with such ardour and 
success, that he soon received the first degree of bachelor in 
medicine ; but his studies were not so severe as to make him 
lay aside that joviality and that love of wit, of the more bois- 
terous and rollicking kind, which were inborn and ingrained 
in him. A burlesque ceremony, connected with the bestowal 
of the degree of bachelor, retained until within the last hun- 
dred years at Montpellier, is believed to have originated with 
Rabelais ; and he was not above taking part in a play, the 
“* Moral Comedy of the Man who had a Mute to Wife.” “J 
never in my life laughed so much as I did over this farce ;” 
“‘ Je ne rys oncques tant que je feis a ce patelinage,” he says ; 
and if we are curious to know what kind of thing it was that 
had power so to move this great inspirer of laughter in 
others, we have the means of satisfying that curiosity to some 
extent. Rabelais puts into the mouth of one of the characters 
in his great work an account of the plot of the piece. 

The wife in the play was, he tells us, dumb; and her 
husband desired that the doctors should give her the faculty 
of speech, and this they accordingly proceeded todo. They 
succeeded perfectly, and the wife talked so much and so long 
that her husband had again recourse to the doctors to make 
her dumb. Herein they professed themselves incapable of 
giving relief; but, as the next best thing, they caused the 
husband to become deaf. Having done so they asked for their 
fee. The husband urged his deafness as a reason for not 
hearing or entertaining the demand. The doctors revenged 
themselves on their patient by driving him mad by means 
of a powerful drug. Hereupon husband and wife, joining 
their forces, attacked the surgeon and physician, and so be- 
laboured them as to leave the two miserable men nearly dead. 
“Je ne rys oncques tant que je feis a ce patelinage,” says 
Rabelais twenty years afterwards. Have any of my readers 
much sympathy of merriment with him? I imagine not; and 
yet some of the best and liveliest scenes in the most laughter- 
moving farce that ever was written, “ Le Médecin malgré lui,” 
were adapted by Moliére from this slight sketch left by 
Rabelais. 

There is a curious record of the fact that his time was 
spent in pursuits more directly connected with his profession. 
He invented, says his biographers, a new fish-sauce, or rather, 
he re-discovered the receipt of a sauce known to the ancients. 
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The truth is, that he did a far more important thing; and 
from the point of view of his contemporaries with their respect 
for the medical learning of the ancients, he conferred a very 
great boon upon medicine by discovering the lost art of 
making the condiment known to them as “garum.” It was 
regarded by them at once as a food and a most valuable medi- 
cine, and is mentioned by Pliny and by Seneca, by Horace, 
by Martial, and by Ausonius. ‘To have searched the ancient 
writers for the scattered notices of this condiment; to have 
collated and compared them; to have found the “ scaleless 
fish” whose eggs form the principal ingredient of the garum, 
was the exploit at once of a scholar and a savant, and won 
him great commendation, the record of which has come down 
in a copy of Latin verses addressed to him by the poet 
Marot.* 

Another of the unauthenticated legends above mentioned 
throws light upon his conduct, and the esteem he was held in 
by his fellow-collegians. He was chosen to represent the 
University on a mission to the government at Paris, where he 
was to plead their cause before the Chancellor Duprat, in the 
matter of certain of their privileges. ‘The chancellor refused 
him a hearing; but the story goes that Rabelais adopted the 
following singular mode of procuring an audience. Clothing 
himself in a long green dress with hanging sleeves, with 
spectacles on his nose, a steeple hat of outlandish shape, and a 
huge ink-horn fastened to his girdle, he paraded in front of 
the residence of the chancellor. His eccentric costume very 
soon collected a crowd, and their cries and laughter brought 
the chancellor to his windows. Duprat was a man who loved 
such characters as Rabelais; he was himself a patron of men 
of wit and of learning, and liked to have them about him. 
He called out to know who he was. “I am,” answered 
Rabelais, “a skinner of calves.” Duprat’s curiosity was 
aroused, he sent a page to make further inquiry, Rabelais 
answered him in Latin. The page came for some one who 
knew Latin, and Rabelais spoke Greek to him; to a third 
messenger who could speak Greek he replied in Hebrew, to a 
fourth in Spanish, then in Italian, and so on, using a fresh 


* “Quod medici quondam tanti fecere priores, 
Ignotum nostris en tibi mitto garum,” 


says the poet; and then proceeds to show how it must be compounded with wine, 


oil, etc., and that it is sovereign in coughs and other disorders. 
9 
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language to each new emissary, till finally Duprat had him 
brought into his own presence. The tradition goes on to say 
that he used his opportunity of gaining the chancellor’s good 
graces with such effect that he won him over to grant the 
petition of the University. 

Whether this story be true or not, the readers of Rabelais 
will be familiar with the similar scene between Panurge and 
Pantagruel, and can form their own opinion as to whether it 
originated the tradition, or is itself a repetition of an actual 
occurrence. 

From the University of Montpellier he removed to Lyons, 
where he was connected with the publication of new editions 
of several works of the ancient writers on medicine. Among 
these was a translation of a Latin version of the Aphorisms of 
Galen and Hippocrates. ‘This book found a slow sale, and the 
publisher complained of it to Rabelais. “Then I will bring 
something that shall sell!” said Rabelais, and a few days 
later he gave him a manuscript, entitled ‘‘ The Chronicles of 
Gargantua,” of which, says the author, long afterwards, more 
copies were sold in two months, than of the Bible in nine 
years. 

This Chronique Gargantuine is but the first sketch which 
the author afterwards converted into a finished work in two 
parts—his opus magnum: the lives of Gargantua and of his 
son Pantagruel, a work which had no exact prototype, and has 
no counterpart in the whole history of literature. 

If a man of genius desires to convey his ideas to his con- 
temporaries, he must, up to a certain point, conform to the 
prevailing mode of literary expression. ‘That mode may be 
the rude ballad of an uncultivated people, the warlike epic, 
the religious epic, or the romantic epic ; the drama, the eclogue, 
the lyric poem, the history, the essay, the journal or the novel; 
whatever may happen to be most popular will be chosen by 
the author who wishes to make his thoughts known to the 
greatest number of his fellow-beings. 

Had Rabelais been a poet, he would assuredly have com- 
posed some such narrative and romantic poems as the Italians 
Pulci and Boiardo had written in the generation before him, 
or such as his contemporary Ariosto was writing at this very 
time; but beyond the mere capacity of rhyming, Rabelais 
possessed no single characteristic of a poet. He might have 
followed the example of Boccacio, or anticipated the “ pica- 
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resque ” story-telling of the Spaniard Mendoza, or emulated 


the writer or writers of the famous Hundred Tales of the 
Queen of Navarre, and written short narratives in prose ; but 
here again he was wanting, for he signally failed either in con- 
structional ability, in powers of compression, or in fancy. 
The most careless reader of the adventures of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, cannot fail to perceive that Rabelais was neither 
fertile in inventing adventures nor good at telling a story. 
He has no skill in delineating character and very little 
dramatic ability, but he was desirous of catching popular 
attention, and he had to fall in with the popular humour of 
the day, and the taste then was for fabulous tales of giants, 
monsters, peerless knights, fair ladies, enchantments, battles 
with the Pagan, and adventurcus travel in far-off countries. 
He therefore chose the prose romance, and he made the 
groundwork of his story the adventures of the gigantic French 
hero, Gargantua, whose deeds had long been as familiar in 
French nurseries as those of the Giant Hickathrift in England, 
or those of Morgante in Italy. 

His book begins with a circumstantial account of the 
genealogy, birth, and breeding of Gargantua. He is 
described as so huge, that to make his shirt required nine 
hundred ells of linen cloth of Chasteleraud ; his belt was made 
of a piece of silk net, three hundred and a half ells in length, 
and in colour partly white and partly blue, ‘and if this be 
not so,” the author says gravely, “I have allowed myself to 
be strangely abused,” and so he describes his hero’s dress in 
minute detail. Gargantua is endowed with a marvellous love 
of drinking, insomuch, that he came into the world shouting, 
“a boire!”’ and being angry as a child could be calmed in no 
other way than by the offer of great draughts of wine. 

As he grows up, this extravagant creation differs from the 
giants of popular story by his mental endowments. He sur- 
prises and pleases his father by making ribald jests, and defend- 
ing the positions he takes up by quoting Duns Scotus, the 
most subtle of the medizeval schoolmen. His father sends him 
to Paris to complete his studies, together with his tutor and 
a page named EKudemon. Here his adventures begin. The 
father has received a present from the King of Numidia, of a 
mare six times larger than an elephant, so big indeed, that she 
had to be brought to France “in three carracks and a brigan- 
tine.” The appearance of the monstrous Gargantua in Paris 
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bestriding this huge animal astonishes the Parisians, and they 
assemble in crowds to stare at him. Annoyed by their con- 
duct, he fixes the bells of Notre Dame to his mare’s neck and 
rides off with them. 

A sophist is sent by the University after Gargantua to beg 
for the restoration of the bells, and by him is Gargantua 
harangued in a speech mimicking the curious mixture of 
French and dog-Latin, the scholastic puerilities of argument, 
the pedantry mingled with the homely colloquialisms, of the 
then famous preacher, Olivier Maillard. Gargantua and his 
companions are so moved by the fluent foolishness of the 
speaker that they laugh till the tears ran down their faces, and 
the bells are restored. 

The studies of Gargantua at the University are fully 
described, and the games wherewith he relaxes his mind are 
specified with minute and most tedious particularity. After he 
had dined, says the romancer, a green cloth was spread on 
the table, and cards, dice, and draught-boards brought in. 
He played at Flux (a game of cards used by Louis XII.), at 
Vole (another card game), at Prime, at Pille, and so on, to the 
~ number of about two hundred and fifteen. 

This enumeration is very characteristic of Rabelais. It is, 
of course, contended by the more uncompromising worshippers 
of his genius, that there is some latent meaning, some subtle 
wit, and some scathing derision of vice or folly in every item 
of this long list; but in the present writer’s opinion this is not 
the case. Let a man only gain a reputation for wit, and some 
admirer will be found ready to laugh if he but say that the 
day is fine. A French writer has written a learned commen- 
tary on this list of games. He would fain twist out of each 
item of the catalogue recondite allusions which we confess that 
we fail to perceive. It is certain that nine out of ten of the 
games were actually in use in the generation in which Rabelais 
lived. Some are clearly invented, and many were probably only 
an emanation of Rabelais’s redundant animal spirits, and a 
pleasurable exercise by him of his astounding memory; and 
such wit as these more fanciful titles of games have, is that of 
extravagance and farcical impossibility, which is one element of 
Rabelais’s humour. Of such a kind, indeed, is the absurdity 
of giving any list at all on such a trivial matter. 

It is, say what his admirers will, a peculiarity of the great 
French humourist, as much, perhaps, characteristic of his gene- 
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ration as inherent in himself, that he never knew when to leave 
off. He is avery German in diffuseness, and stands in singular 
contrast to his countrymen of later days. He was like the 
actors in Sheridan’s farce—give him a good thing, and he 
never knew when to have done with it. Well might his own 
countryman, Voltaire, exclaim that Rabelais had written eight 
times more than he need to have done! 

Gargantua, leaving his studies, defends the shepherds and 
herdsmen, his countrymen and the subjects of his father 
Grandgousier, against the attacks of the cake-makers of Lerne, 
under their king, Picrochole. The wars of Picrochole and 
Grandgousier, and the negotiations for peace, give occasion to 
many covert allusions to the vanity, ambition, and pitiful 
intrigues of the belligerent monarchs of the time, and the 
character of a roystering young monk, the famous Frére Jean 
des Entommeurs, who takes part in these wars, is supposed to 
be drawn from a former convent acquaintance of Rabelais. 

Gargantua celebrates the victorious termination of the 
campaign by founding the famous Abbey of Theleme, a sort 
of conventual Utopia, the laws and regulations of which are 
drawn up on very lax principles, the leading rule of the order 
being, “ Fays ce que vouldras”—Do what you please. With 
this ends the first of the five books which compose the lives of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

The remaining four contain the sayings and doings of 
Pantagruel. Like his father, Gargantua, he was a giant, and, 
hke him, a philosopher. Both are extremely convivial, and both 
alike monstrously gross in speech and thought. Indeed, the 
reader is inclined to wonder why Rabelais was at the pains to 
invent two personages with so little distinct individuality, that 
the actions and speeches of either might, with perfect pro- 
priety, be ascribed to the other. 

When Rabelais had written his “ Gargantua,” his reputation 
had become very great. It was a book that reached the 
sympathies of all manner of men. His-gaiety appealed to men 
of pleasure, his learning to the studious, and his denunciation 
of kings, priests, and monks to the liberal and the thoughtful 
in politics and religion; but of these classes of men, the men 
of the world and the men of pleasure were those whom he 
chiefly sought to please. He begins his second book ky an 
address to the “ Trés illustres et trés chevalereux champions, 
gentilzhommes et aultres, que vouluntiers vous addonnez a 
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toutes gentillesses et honnestetez. Vous avez naguéres veu, 
leu et sceu les grandes et inestimables chronicques de Il’énorme 
géant Gargantua, et comme vrais fidéles, les avez crues tout 
ainsi que texte de Bible ou du Sainct Evangile, et y avez 
maintes fois passé vostre temps avec les honnorables dames et 
damoiselles, leur en faisant beaulx et longs narrez, alors que 
estiez hors de propous.” That is, “ When you had nothing 
else to talk about.” 

Inconceivable as it may appear to modern readers, who 
cannot but be alive to the poverty and clumsiness of the narra- 
tive, the unskilful introduction of incidents which only offend 
us by their extravagant impossibility, it is clear that Rabelais 
meant his book to give the same sort of satisfaction to the 
general reader as his contemporaries got from the Italian story- 
poems of chivalry, and such as we even now get from that best 
of all fabulous story-books, the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ;” and it is quite certain that in this design he succeeded 
to the full. His romance was, in the first place, exoteric— 
adapted for the common run of man—and esoteric, in that it 
had a meaning for those who could read between the lines, and 
‘who could perceive in it more than the adventures of giants, 
or the gross buffooneries of half-tipsy carousers. 

The extraordinarily high appreciation of Rabelais’s work by 
the more thoughtful of his contemporaries, is instanced in the 
following fine copy of verses by the poet Hugues Salet, upon 
the publication of his second book :— 


** 8i pour mesler prouffict avec doulceur, “Tf to be gay, and therewith edify, 


On met en prix un autheur grandement, Will bring an author to supreme renown, 
Prisé seras, de cela tiens toi seur. Thou’lt reap great glory, be thou very sure, 
Je le congnoy, car ton entendement I know it well, for thou hast understood 

En ce livret soubs plaisant fondement In this thy book, using a gibing speech, 
L’utilité ha si tresbien descripte To tell God's wholesome truth so righteously 
Qu'il m’est advis que voy un Démocrite, That I do read thee a Democritus, 

Riant les faicts de nostre vie humaine; Mocking the foolishness of human life, 

Or persevere, et si n’en as mérite, Then persevere, though here thou get noname, 


En ces bas lieux, l’aurasen hault domaine.’’ In higher realms thou’lt win immortal fame.” 


Pantagruel is a giant even bigger than his father, but the 
author is for ever dropping the gigantesque part of his charac- 
ter, and making him act like an ordinary mortal. He is a 
philosopher, a learned man, and a patron of learned men. At 
one moment he is sheltering a whole army beneath his tongue, 
at another he is taking a-walk in Paris, and with admirable 
humour and good sense reproving a student for talking pedan- 
tic French. The passage is an excellent example of Rabelais’s 
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sound good sense and peculiar humour, and is, as an exception, 
quotable to decent readers :— 


“One day Pantagruel,” says the author, “took a walk with his 
friends toward nightfall on the road that leads to Paris. They met 
a smartly-dressed student. After saluting him, Pantagruel asked: 
‘My friend, whence come you at this time of day?’ The student 
made answer, ‘ De l’alme, inclyte, et célébre academie que Von vocite 
Lutéce’ (from the famous academy called Lutetia). ‘ What does that 
mean ?’ said Pantagruel, to one of his friends. ‘He means that he 
has come from Paris,’ says the friend. ‘Well, you come from 
Paris,’ said Pantagruel, ‘and how do you pass your time there— 
you gentlemen of the University?’ The student replied, ‘ Nous 
transfretons la Sequane au dilucule et crepuscule; nous déambulons 
par les compites et quadrivies de Vurbe, nous dispumons la verbocina- 
tion latiale’-—(We cross the Seine morning and evening, we walk 
about the squares and streets of the city, and we speak Latin)— 
and so he goes on till Pantagruel loses patience, and the student 
informing him that he comes from Limoges, or, as he puts it in his 
jargon, ‘L’origine primeve de mes aves et ataves feut indigéne des 
regions Lemouicques.’ ‘I see,’ cries Pantagruel, ‘ Zu es Limosin, pour 
tout potaige; et tu veulx ict contrefaire le Parisien’—(Thou art 
simply a Limoges man, and thou comest here to mangle good 
French)—and, losing his temper, the giant seizes him by the throat 
and shakes him, on which the provincial forgets his pedantry, and 
cries him mercy in his own homely dialect, ‘ Vee dicou gentilastre, 
ho sainct Marsault, adionda my, laissas a quo au nom de Dious et ne 
me touquas grou !’—(I entreat you, sire. Help! Saint Marcellus. 
Release me, sire, in the name of Heaven! and hurt me not!) 
—‘ Now,’ said Pantagruel, ‘I have made thee speak like a Chris- 
tian!’ and he let the poor wretch go.” 


It is not our intention to follow Pantagruel through his 
varied adventures, but some mention must be made of his 
companion, Panurge, a character that has become well nigh as 
famous as Gargantua and his son, and is indeed by far the 
most prominent personage in the latter books. Panurge is often 
identified with Rabelais himself, but it is to be hoped that the 
author aimed at a loftier standard in life than the character he has 
described as a wit indeed of the highest type, a man of marvel- 
lous learning and accomplishments, but also as a sot, a thief, 
a sharper, a low swindler, heartless, and even an assassin— 
a man full of “scoundrel maxims” and humorous black- 
guardism. 

Pantagruel meets with Panurge in his walks through the 
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city, and he is described as “un homme beau de stature et 
élégant en tous lineamens du corps ;” such, in fact, as Rabelais 
himself was. It is clear enough, too, that the author dwells 
lovingly on the traits—even on the most abominable ones—of 
his creation. It is possible that he began by drawing upon 
his own character for the lineaments of Panurge; but it is 
certain that the friend of the most learned, religious, high- 
stationed, and thoughtful men of the time was not a man of 
the ruffianly and scoundrel .instincts of the dependant of Pan- 
tagruel. 

Panurge is often alluded to as a pedant, the forerunner of 
the character that we find so commonly in the comedies and 
romances of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—a man 
in whose mouth learning and science are intended to be made 
contemptible. This conception of Panurge’s character is, we 
are of opinion, entirely erroneous. Nowhere in the writings 
of Rabelais do we find true learning held up to ridicule. Wit 
was for a time on the side of deep learning. ‘To remember 
what a dozen obscure authors of antiquity had said on a par- 
ticular subject, was to treat it exhaustively and was, in con- 
temporary opinion, better than to be wise or witty in an original 
manner. No man of his time could quote the ancients so fully 
or so happily as Rabelais, and therefore no man was less in- 
clined to make fun of what gained him praise and power. 
From the Rabelaisian point of view, it was the unlearned who 
were laughed at for their ignorance. 

The pedant of the Spanish and French dramas was the 
growth of a later and a very different period. When pro- 
found learning like Rabelais’s began to get rarer, and the 
majority of men of wit were unburdened with any load of 
ancient lore, it began to be asked whether an opinion was any 
the better for being old, and whether men who possessed no 
wisdom but what they had got at second-hand from the Greeks 
and Romans were therefore to be esteemed. The crowd of the 
unlearned then began to ridicule the possessors of what they 
had not themselves acquired, and what they could persuade 
themselves they were the better for being without. Thereupon 
Lope de Vega created the pedant of the Spanish stage, and 
after him Moliére made the character still more famous and 
still more ridiculous; and from then almost to the present day 
the more popular kind of wit has, for the most part, kept aloof 
from learning, to the no small detriment of one and the other 
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—the divorce of the two having, we may hope, reached its 
climax in the Hooks and Colmans, the professedly ignorant 
buffoons of our Regency period. 

Laurence Sterne contended that no one not himself pos- 
sessed of a ‘‘Shandean” humour could appreciate and sym- 
pathize with his accounts of the Shandy family, and so Rabe- 
lais—Sterne’s prototype—will have it that no non-Pantagruelist 
should read his book. We trust that neither reader nor writer 
of this paper needs such a qualification; but it is true enough 
that many ‘“‘ grave and reverend” readers of Rabelais are re- 
mote enough from the Pantagruelic humour to believe the 
world in a conspiracy against their taste and judgment in con- 
ferring fame on an author whose wit, humour, or even meaning 
is quite intangible to them. Such readers—and their own 
printed admissions would show them to be not rare—may re- 
flect that the lack of appreciation is in themselves, and that 
an author approved during his lifetime by such men as Calvin 
and Cardinal Du Bellay, and recognized as a genius by 
the acclamation of succeeding generations, cannot be con- 
temptuously suppressed by modern purists. Some not quite 
universally professed aptitude is indeed required for the due 
appreciation of Rabelais. The obsolete langnage in which his 
wit is disguised, the ‘“‘ mediwvalism ” of his modes of thought, 
the obscurity and tediousness of his style, and his continual 
allusions to matters which no longer stir the minds of thinking 
men, are not the only difficulties which modern readers have 
to contend against; and we must, after all, to some extent 
consent to Rabelais’s own dictum—“ The man must be born a 
Pantagruelist who shall understand me.” 

No book ever yet bore so little traces of book-making 
about it. It is as little a literary undertaking as any written 
work can possibly be, and smells not at all of the “ midnight 
oil.” ‘The author makes it his boast, ‘‘ que plus en vin aye 
despendu qu’en huyle,” that his writings have more smell of the 
wine-cup than the student’s lamp about them—and so in truth 
have they. It is a book which indeed has no appearance of 
having been composed at leisure in the study, but reads like 
the utterances of a man sitting at table with jovial boon com- 
panions. Every page brings before the reader the revelry of 
a carouse—he seems to hear the confused, redundant voices of 
brawling feasters, the clatter of wine-cups, the rough jest, the 
quick sally, the boisterous laugh, and, above all the noise of 
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the revellers, the great hearty, vociferous declamation of their 
acknowledged chief, this lord of misrule, this king of joyous 
humourists. 

In the whole range of literature no author ever so succeeded 
in placing such a scene of feasting before his readers: ‘ Lors 
flaccons d’aller, iambons de trotter, goubeletz de voler, breusses 
de tinter. Tire, baille, towrne, brouille. Boutte & moi sans 
eaue; ainsi mon ami; fouette mot ce voyrre gualentement ; 
produtz moi du clairet, voyrre pleurant. Teves de Soif. Ha! 
Jaulse fiebure, ne Ven iras tu pas?” What life, what colour, 
what animation in this picture! what a flow, and rush, and 
rustle of the tide of low, sensuous enjoyment, and how pitiful 
that a spirit like Rabelais’s should find in such things its 
highest gratification ! 

Rabelais was now at the height of his fame. His book, 
which has found in the generations that have followed him, 
more admirers and imitators than any work of humour of 
either ancient or modern times, had sprung in the very year of 
its publication into almost its full reputation. Among the new 
friends whom it procured for its author was the very celebrated 
Bishop of Paris, Jean Du Bellay, the foremost ecclesiastic of 
his day. The Bishop had returned from his embassy to King 
Henry VIII. of England, and was on his way to a fresh mis- 
sion to Pope Clement, when he encountered Rabelais at Lyons. 
He invited the humourist to accompany him to Rome, and 
Rabelais accepted the invitation with eagerness—a strange 
attaché for a bishop on a mission to a pope; but Jean Du 
Bellay was not an ordinary bishop, nor at all after the common 
run of ambassadors. He was a practised and successful diplo- 
mat and politician; he may rank with his contemporary, 
Buchanan, as a writer of Latin verse; in other words, he 
stands after no one but the poets of the Augustan age; and 
his eloquence won him, in the course of the mission on which 
he was then bound, the title of Galliarum Flos delibatus— 
the Flower and Pink of France. 

The Pope was Giulio dei Medici, who had taken the title of 
Clement VII. At the court of this pontiff Rabelais passed 
six months, and tradition has busied itself in recounting anec- 
dotes of his audacious buffooneries at the Papal court. We 
might dismiss them with incredulity had not a well-known 
contemporary French writer* recounted the singular licence 


* BrantOme; who, in spite of his abomiuable book, is generally accredited 
in his historical eupacity. 
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of speech permitted by Pope Clement to a French lady; but, 
even though these queer stories of Rabelais’s impertinences 
be true, they redound but little to his fame as a wit, and are 
not worth repeating. 

An evidence of the man’s energy of character is the list of 
plans he made before going to Rome. He would pursue his 
medical studies and researches with redoubled ardour in a 
country where such studies could at the time be most success- 
fully followed; and he promised himself to bring back many 
sanative plants and minerals which did not exist in his own 
country. He is credited with having introduced into France 
the species of lettuce now known as Salade Romaine. A 
letter to the Bishop of Maillezais, his old friend, is extant, in 
which he mentions his sending him a present of lettuce-seed, 
with full directions for sowing it. Such a piece of practical 
wisdom stands out amid the cloudy philosophy of his age as 
particularly characteristic of the strong natural good sense of 
Rabelais. As if these pharmaceutical researches were not 
enough to occupy his time, he proposed to make, and actually 
began, a topographical survey of Rome, with plans and draw- 
ings of the ancient ruins; and he only left off when he was 
informed that such a survey was already nearly completed by 
the Italian, Marliani. 

Two years later, Du Bellay was again sent to Rome, and 
Rabelais again accompanied him; and, as he was conscious of 
his many previous shortcomings as a Catholic and a Church- 
man, he took advantage of the high favour in which he stood 
with the Sacred College and the new Pope, Paul III., to 
petition His Holiness for a plenary absolution, propter apos- 
tasia, on account of his former apostacy from the faith. He 
asked and obtained permission to re-enter the Benedictine 
order, and to practise the medical art. He further obtained 
from the Pope a bull, which assured him of protection from 
the ecclesiastical persecution which was now in full activity 
in his own country. 

It was probably on the occasion of his return from Rome 
the second time, that the incident occurred which has given 
rise to the proverbial phrase, the ‘‘mauvais quart-d’heure de 
Rabelais,” in allusion to the disagreeable interval of time 
between the termination of an entertainment and the settle- 
ment with one’s host. Rabelais was on his way to Paris, and 
stopped at Lyons, his pecuniary resources quite exhausted, 
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when the critical quarter of an hour arrived. Many a man has 
been in such a dilemma before and since; certainly no one 
ever extricated himself by such an expedient as Rabelais em- 
ployed. When the hour of reckoning was at hand, he caused 
an intimation to be made to the principal physicians of the 
city that a distinguished man of science, on his return from 
foreign travel, was waiting to give them an audience. They 
came, the story goes, in numbers; and Rabelais received 
them in an eccentric costume, and harangued them on the 
most abstruse professional points. They listened to the pro- 
foundly scientific talk of their visitor with respect, which was 
converted into horror when the unknown physician began to 
inveigh against the crimes and tyranny of the Royal Family 
of France. ‘‘ My arts can here avail,” said the learned 
stranger, and he produced a flask. ‘ This,” said he, “is a 
subtle poison brought by me from Italy, and I intend it for 
the King himself.” He proceeded to hold forth upon its 
deadly qualities; but the loyal doctors, looking at each other 
with consternation, retired silently from the room, and Rabe- 
Jais was left alone. In a few minutes they had told the tale of 
intended treason to the city magistrates. The inn was sur- 
rounded, the intending poisoner arrested, placed in a litter, 
and carried, guarded by soldiers, with all dispatch and care, 
as a prisoner of distinction, to Paris. 

There arrived, and the news conveyed to King Francis, His 
Majesty was moved with curiosity to see so singular and so 
bold a criminal, and ordered him to be brought into the royal 
presence. The king recognized the humourist at a glance, 
and at once guessed his reason for wishing to be brought to 
court free of expense. Turning to the Lyons doctors, who 
had followed the prisoner to give evidence on his prosecution, 
he thanked them for their loyal zeal, but assured them 
that he was too well satisfied of the fidelity of his subject, 
Rabelais, to care to listen to a charge of treason against him. 

To a student of these times, when religious persecution 
was so active and so constant, it may seem extraordinary that 
a man like Rabelais, who had said and done enough against 
the Catholic religion to bring twenty ordinary men to the 
stake, should have escaped, if not threats of persecution, at 
least any positive molestation. He owed his safety partly to 
the personal favour he enjoyed with popes, kings, cardinals, 
bishops, statesmen, and courtiers, partly to the fact of his 
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being a member of a profession, which was beginning 
more and more to stand apart and hold its own against the 
Ligotry of Churchmen, and he owed a good deal of his 
immunity from harm to his own active and well-judged 
counter intrigues in opposition to those of his enemies, whereby 
he obtained at critical times sanctions of his works under the 
king’s hand, and indults and briefs from the court of Rome, 
which his intending persecutors were compelled to respect. 

Rabelais enjoys the somewhat uncommon distinction of 
having been roundly abused both by Catholics and Reformers ; 
but this was only towards the end of his life. He had begun 
by a leaning towards the Reformed religion, and he earned the 
approval, or something not far from it, of Beza and even of 
Calvin. What were the religious opinions of the man in such 
evil odour with both parties? It is a question doubly interest- 
ing ; first, as concerning such a man as Rabelais, and secondly, 
as concerning any prominent man, at a period the most critical 
in the history of the Christian religion. 

When Rabelais was a young man, profane learning was so 
greatly in the ascendant, and the corruptions of Churchmen had 
so utterly discountenanced religion, that learned men, and men 
who wished to pass for such, professed to disbelieve in the 
main doctrines of Christianity. Luther, coming to Rome, 
heard priests who had just been celebrating the Mass openly 
deny its efficacy. A learned Italian, getting into argument 
with Erasmus, attempted to convince him, out of Pliny, that 
the souls of men and of beasts were equally mortal, and 
Pomponazzo, the most celebrated philosopher of the early part 
of the century, openly held on this point with Pliny. No man 
was even thought in the fashion, who did not entertain some 
pet doctrine at variance with those of the Church. 

A reaction against this levity of opinion began to take 
place in the more decent pontificates of Hadrian, Clement, and 
Paul III., and took the form of a leaning towards Protestant 
reform. Ranke has given a list of eminent Italians who held 
to the doctrine of justification, and in their writings used 
language which is nothing else than pure orthodox Lutheranism, 
and he describes the growth and spread of these opinions 
throughout Italy. A similar spread of reformed religious 
opinion, taking the form of Calvinism, had begun at a some- 
what later period in France, and had become so universal, that 
the Venetian ambassador, in 15061, says that three-fourths of 
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the kingdom was Protestant. Another observer says that the 
king and the peasants were still Catholic, but that all other 
classes, even the ecclesiastics, had become deeply imbued with 
the spirit of Calvinism. 

We have little hesitation in pronouncing that Rabelais 
made some sort of a compromise between the opinions of 
the learned in his youth, and the opinions held by most 
thoughtful men in his middle age. He was, as a very little 
acquaintance with his pages will show, an_ irreverent, 
rather than a sceptical man. We believe Rabelais to have 
been a Christian, but neither a good Catholic nor a good 
Protestant. The licence and hypocrisies of Catholic Church- 
men had offended him in his youth, and he reviled them with 
the whole strength of his copious vocabulary. Their subsequent 
cruel perscution of liberal opinions had aroused a stronger 
indignation, and even alarmed him for himself and his friends, 
and he assailed the Church with still fouler language. His 
tendency towards the Reformed doctrines is to be gathered 
less from his printed writings—from which even such prudence 
as he possessed would be careful to exclude heretical passages 
—as from his friendship with the Reformers and their friends, 
and from passages which might be multiplied from their 
writings. A single quotation from Calvin himself will suffice 
to prove how nearly, if not how entirely, he had embraced 
their doctrines: ‘Rabelais had,” he says, “so admirably 
exposed the folly of the Papists (Papistarum ineptias), that it 
is a thousand pities he ever relapsed into Popery.” 

What was it that induced Rabelais to fall away from the 
Reformed Church, or if not quite that, to abuse Calvin and his 
followers so roundly as he has in his fifth book, wherein he 
calls them “ Demoniacles Caluins, imposteurs de Geneve?’— 
devil-possessed Calvinists, impostors of Geneva ? 

His change of opinion, or cessation of toleration, in regard 
to the Reformers, whom he had previously regarded with 
favour, and the angry vehemence of his abuse of them, was, 
we have no manner of doubt,-owing to Calvin’s own treatment 
of Servetus. We have shown that Rabelais entertained a 
peculiar horror of the barbarous repression of heresy by the 
Catholics. When Calvin took a leaf out of their book, and, 
under circumstances of peculiar fanaticism, began the series of 
persecutions which eventually ended in the cruel putting to 
death of Servetus, it is easy to imagine the horror which would 
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be roused in the mind of the humane and liberal-minded 
tabelais. There is every reason to believe that the above- 
quoted passage was written after this new intolerance in the 
Reformers had begun. We are afraid, however, that age, and 
the waning of enthusiasm which goes with it, and a self- 
indulgent nature, had no small part in inducing some sort 
of conformity to the faith in which orthodoxy was now 
beginning to be unrelentingly enforced. 

Notwithstanding Rabelais’s apparently careless and unre- 
served utterances, it is extremely difficult to arrive at any exact 
definition either of his political, religious, or philosophical 
opinions. <A dozen passages from his book, and as many, and 
more, trustworthy ones frem his correspondence, might be 
adduced to show that he was a sincere, if nota pious Christian ; 
aud yet we have marked quite as many in his printed works which 
throw doubt and even ridicule upon even such a fundamentai 
doctrme as the immortality of the soul. In truth, the man 
wore a mask during all his life, and his true thoughts and true 
feelings only occasionally show beneath the disguise of the 
mime and the buffoon which necessity—not a disagreeable one 
to him—made him adopt. 

It is certain that he allowed his fancy to play with the 
idea of a social Utopia, as many other wise men have done 
before and since his time, and like them, he considered the 
matter half seriously, half fancifully, without caring to undergo 
the labour of following his imagined scheme into all the remote 
consequences with their various ramifications, which are 
necessarily incident to such reformations of the established 
order of human society. 

Rabelais’s Utopia is his imaginary Convent of Theleme, 
already mentioned, a purely epicurean scheme for the happiness 
of the human race; a scheme in which most of the conditions 
and difficulties which have made such problems as yet insolvable 
are, as usual, overlooked, but which is not on the whole more 
absurd than the proposals of other Utopists from Plato to 
Fourier. 

It is often asserted that Rabelais and his more intimate 
friends had enrolled themselves in a secret society of Panta- 
gruelists, having for its rules something like those enunciated 
for his Utopian convent, and for its objects religious and social 
reforms. The present writer has found no evidence of such a 
fact beyond the banter of the humourist and his correspon- 
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dents, and such banter must of course not be accepted in 
uny serious sense. 

The epicurean notions of Rabelais were not peculiar to him- 
self; they were common among the more educated and refined 
of his contemporaries, though they might be repudiated by the 
austere and the earnest. It became the fashion of the day 
among his numerous admirers to talk of Pantagruelism as a 
real thing, and Rabelais himself has set the example, or 
followed the fashion, in the prologue to his fourth book :—“ Je 
suis,” he says, “ sain et degourt, moyennant mon Pantagruelisme” 
—I am hale and hearty by the help of my Pantagruelism, which, 
as you understand, is “ certaine gayeté d’esprit conficte en mespris 
des choses fortuites’—a certain sort of good humour which 
comes from contempt of the evil chances of this world. If his 
philosophy went no further than this, it would be: difficult to 
imagine a better. 

Rabelais’s long lifetime was occupied by many objects of 
importance besides literature. He had made anatomy his 
peculiar study, and he delivered brilliant anatomical lectures at 
Lyons, using—a rare circumstance in those days—the human 
subject in his demonstrations. Astronomy he had always 
studied; and one of his earliest works, a parody upon the 
prophesying almanac makers of the day, “ La Pantagrueline 
Prognostication,” in imitation of their nonsensical astrological 
jargon, was continued by him from year to year, and always 
met with a large sale. But this “ ingeniosissima ars mentiendi,” 
this art of telling clever lies, was not to be put down even by 
his ridicule of it, or by the growing light of science in the 
century. When he went to Rome he found the drawing of 
horoscopes a fashionable superstition, and he tells a corres- 
pondent that Paul III. was particularly addicted to this folly. 
Moreover, Catherine of Medicis had brought with her to the 
French Court the Italian belief in astrology, and made it as 
popular as in Romeor Florence. Rabelais, whose astronomical 
knowledge was in high repute, fell in, not very creditably, with 
the prevailing folly, and published serious astrological almanacs 
and ephemerides, and professed, without seeming compunction, 
to calculate nativities and make planetary predictions. 

While Rabelais was residing at the court of Rome, Car- 
dinal Du Bellay had, with a view to propitiate Diana of 
Poictiers, the still reigning favourite at court, held a kind of 
masque, in which a representation was given of a battle by 
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land and water. The exhibition was on a scale of great 
magnificence, and delighted the Romans. It delighted the 
Duchess of Valentinois still more when an account of it, drawn 
up by Rabelais himself, reached her ; for by a happy audacity 
in compliment, the mistress of two successive kings was repre- 
sented in the masque by the chaste goddess, her namesake, 
and the violence done to possibility did not make the flattery 
less sweet. 

It is supposed that the Cardinal of Guise, who at this time 
stood higher, by the favour of the king’s mistress and by his 
own abilities, than any other minister of the crown, feared to 
recall from Rome the payer of this delicate compliment lest 
it should advance Du Bellay dangerously far in the good 
graces of the powerful favourite ; but, perhaps to gratify the 
Duchess, perhaps in his own interests, he recalled to court the 
Cardinal’s secretary, Rabelais, who had had his personal share 
in the Roman fétes. 

Guise possessed, by recent purchase, the estate of Meudon, 
near Paris. His brother, the Duke, lived there, and the Car- 
dinal himself was a frequent visitor at his brother’s house. 
The parish church of Meudon was in the gift of Rabelais’s 
patron, the Cardinal Du Bellay, and it was perhaps with the 
object of having so old and tried a friend and dependent of 
his in the vicinity, that Du Bellay presented Rabelais to the 
living. After his long discordance and disconnection with the 
Church, he again found himself its servant and its minister. 
He lived much in the society of the Guises, his neighbours, 
and perhaps acted as a spy for Du Bellay. 

As curé of Meudon Rabelais lived in safety, in spite of still 
frequently menaced persecutions, for many years; as such he 
died in the seventieth year of his age: a heretic to all intents, 
and yet favoured by Catholic kings and popes; a buffoon, and 
yet reverenced by the most learned of his contemporaries ; 
and, what is rarer, a philosopher, and yet in fellowship and 
favour with the idle and the ignorant. 

To arrive at all the secret springs of this man’s character is 
a task which has never yet been accomplished, and as to which 
the present writer at least is ready to admit his own incapacity. 
As yet uo complete life has been written of Rabelais, and no 
satisfactory commentary made upon his works.* 


* We have, to some extent, followed the “ Memoires pour Servir” of M. 
Jacob: the best and most trustworthy life with which we are acquainted, 
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It was clearly his object to let his life and its motives be 
enigmas to his contemporaries. In a less intolerant age than 
that in which he lived, such a man might have been content to 
live a more earnest life, and to show himself to be what he was 
at heart. But the lines of Rabelais’s existence were cast in 
times when, in the clash of religious opinions a thoughtful 
man and a nonconformist had need to be a hypocrite, or a 
fugitive, or a martyr. Rabelais was too manly to be a cheat, 
too indifferent to fly his country for the sake of liberty of 
speech, and too self-loving to care to suffer in person for his 
convictions. So he wore his mask of epicureanism, which was 
still not entirely a mask, and he dazzled the eyes of his con- 
temporaries with the flash of his wit, and kept their ears full 
of his boisterous laughter, that they might be diverted from 
inquiring too closely into the heresies which underlay the jests 
with which he amused them. 

The profound and lasting impression which Rabelais’s 
genius produced has caused, as we have shown, every incident 
of his life to be invested with traditions which are valuable 
chiefly as being a measure of that impression, rather than 
from any flavour of authenticity belonging to them. The 
student of his life and character must use his knowledge of 
that character and life, and his own native sagacity to distin- 
guish the true from the false. He will probably not reject what 
is reported of Rabelais’s dying moments. ‘The humour which 
had coloured his life did not leave him at his last hour. He 
punned upon the Benedictine frock which he wore on his 
death-bed, and he jested with the priests who attended him. 
Then as the seriousness of death seemed to overshadow him, 
he grew silent. Presently he was heard to murmur, “ Je vais 
querir un grand peut-étre”’—(I am going to resolve a great 
doubt); and when the last moment came, this great actor on 
the stage of our human comedy, cried out—“ Draw the curtain, 
friends, the farce is over!” 











A Spiritualisti¢ Seance. 


——E—— 


We had assembled to assist at a Séance to take place in my 
house in Street, and at which spiritual manifestations 
were expected to be promoted by the presence of a well-known 
medium, whom I think well to designate by the fictitious name 
of Miss Johns. This lady’s brother, a middle-aged person, 
not himself a medium, had by appointment brought his sister 
to my house about an hour before the assembling of the party, 
for the purpose of making such arrangements as might be 
necessary. I showed him a carpeted room, off the drawing- 
room, in which I proposed to hold the meeting. Having 
satisfied himself that this apartment could be darkened 
by means of its shutters and heavy curtains, Mr. Johns ex- 
pressed his approval, and asked leave to be left alone while he 
made certain necessary adjustments of the furniture. Mr. 
Johns had, I should have observed, brought with him a box 
containing, as he satisfied me by removing the lid, an accor- 
dion and a violin. 

In answer to his request, I told him that as the party was 
gathered together for the express purpose of studying the 
phenomena of spiritualism under circumstances in which it 
should be impossible subsequently to raise any question as to 
previous favourable arrangements, etc., it would he more satis- 
factory if he allowed me to remain in the room with him while 
he disposed the furniture as he should think fit. Mr. Johns bowed 
and assented. At this gentleman’s suggestion, and with the 
assistance of the servants, we remoyed a small sofa, a chiffo- 
nier, two arm-chairs, and the chimney ornaments. ‘There was 
then nothing left in the room but a somewhat heavy circular 
rose-wood table, with a single solid support terminating in 
three claws, a book-shelf full of books, eight chairs, and, for it is 
well to be particular, two footstools. Several large oil pictures 
were allowed to remain upon the walls, and from the ceiling 
hung a small six-light bronze candelabrum of antique design. 
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I asked Mr. Johns whether he thought that any possible mani- 
festations were likely to damage this article, to which I attached 
value, and he said he did not think so; it was therefore not 
taken down. Over the fire-place, in which a coal fire was 
burning, there was a large mirror, and a similar one of smaller 
size, fixed to one of the walls, and with a gilt console table 
attached, was likewise suffered to remain. The room was a 
fairly large one, of an oblong square shape. ‘The table stood 
nearer to the fire than the middle of the room. ‘The two 
shortest walls were occupied respectively by the fire-place and 
a large window, and on the corresponding and opposite ones 
only by the above-mentioned oil pictures and the smaller mirror. 

The party which I had invited to take part in the meeting 
was composed of my own intimate friends, and consisted of 
two ladies and three gentlemen. I shall designate the members 
of this party by fictitious initials. The ladies were Mrs. M. 
and her niece, Miss N.: the gentlemen, Mr. A., a barrister in 
practice ; Mr. B., my nephew, a young man of nineteen, an un- 
dergraduate at Oxford ; and Dr. C., my own medical attendant. 

Of these gentlemen every one is sceptical on the subject of 
spiritual manifestations. Dr. C. alone of the party had had 
some experience in such matters, and expressed himself as not 
having quite made up his mind, that some force, whose nature 
was as yet unsuspected by science, was not the true cause of the 
so-called spiritual phenomena, Dr. C., however, utterly repu- 
diated the suggestion that these phenomena were caused by 
supernatural agency of any kind ; he had not studied the nature 
of the psychic force, but he was disposed to think that some- 
thing was discoverable in that direction which might rationally 
and naturally explain phenomena which it seemed to him, 
as it does to many scientific men, to be highly irrational to pass 
by with indifference or contempt as impostures or misrepre- 
sentations. : | 

As soon as our party was complete, the séance commenced. 
I have requested Dr. C., who, in his capacity of physician and 
man of science, is in the habit of carefully noting and correctly 
recording natural phenomena of all sorts, to draw up a state- 
ment of the manifestations which occurred; and Dr. C. 
has very kindly consented to do so. The following is in 
his writing :— 


On the second day of the present month of August, 1873, 
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I met, by appointment, at the house of my friend and occa- 
sional patient, Mr. F. X.,a party consisting of three gentlemen, 
including our host, and two ladies, every one of whom is well- 
known to me personally. ‘They were about to attend a 
so-called Spiritual séance. Miss Johns (I have changed the 
names in accordance with Mr. I’. X.’s wish), said to be a very 
successful medium, and her brother, Mr. Johns, were also pre- 
sent. Both these persons are unknown to me. 

We took our places at a round table without a cover, rest- 
ing upon a single solid support. 

At our host’s request Mr. A. (the barrister) and I had 
made a careful examination of the room. ‘The floor was 
carpeted ; we moved the table to judge of its weight, and 
found that though heavy it could be lifted by our united 
strength. It moved easily across the carpet when pushed by 
both of us, but we found that upon the application of our hands 
to its surface the table could not be made to revolve, even 
when the hands of our whole party pushed in the same direc- 
tion. At Mr. F. X.’s request we made a further careful 
examination into the walls, pictures, curtains, and bookshelves ; 
we found nothing calculated to arouse suspicion of any previous 
tampering with the furniture, or of any preparation of any 
kind. 

After this we took our seats at the table, upon which, as I 
have already said, we placed ‘our hands in the usual manner, 
with the little fingers of each person in contact with a hand of 
his two nearest neighbours. At Mr. F. X.’s suggestion, the 
knee of each person was likewise placed in contact with a knee 
of the person next to him. Mr. Johns sat between me and 
Mr. F. X., our host; next to Mr. F. X. was Mrs. M., and 
between her and her niece, Miss N., sat Miss Johns, the 
medium. 

We sat in this position in silence for, I should imagine, the 
best part of an hour, without the occurrence of anything un- 
usual, beyond an occasional slight groaning or creaking of the 
table, which I should be inclined to ascribe to the weight of 
our hands resting upon it. My own hands and arms were 
beginning to weary, and the rest of the party gave indications 
of the same feeling. At the expiration of this period, the 
creaking sounds began suddenly to increase, and the table, 
after slightly swaying te and fro for a few seconds, began very 
perceptibly to turn round. Presently the motion increased, 
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and as we kept our hands upon the table we were forced to 
rise and follow it in its slow gyrations. I should observe that 
in doing this the connection of our hands was broken, but this 
affected in no degree the motion of the table. I therefore sug- 
gested that one of the party should altogether withdraw from 
the circle formed round it. Mrs. M. accordingly did so, fol- 
lowed presently and gradually, one by one, by the rest of the 
party. When the table was thus quite disconnected with us it 
still, tomy great astonishment, continued its revolutions ; they 
however gradually diminished in rapidity, and in the space of 
one minute and three-quarters by my watch the table became 
quite motionless. We resumed our seats as before, and at the 
very instant that the connection of our hands was established, 
a succession of loud raps was heard to proceed from the table, 
sometimes seeming to come from one part, sometimes from 
another—now from the surface and now from the lower part, 
and, again, from the very centre. These sounds may have con- 
tinued for three or four minutes, when they also ceased quite 
suddenly. 

Our interest and curiosity were now thoroughly aroused, 
and we waited without any signs of impatience for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, without, however, being rewarded by any 
manifestation whatever. Mr. Johns then observed that he 
believed that if the room were darkened the spirits would give 
us convincing proofs of their presence. Our host objected to 
this, and said he should like to see Mr. Johns try the usual 
spiritualistic mode of communication with the unseen world. 
Upon this Mr. Johns produced from his box a set of letters 
cut out of white cardboard, and arranged them in their alpha- 
betical order upon the table. He then took a pencil, and 
asked Mrs. M. to think of any person with whose spirit she 
might wish to hold converse. 

Mrs. M., after a little hesitation, said that she had made 
her choice, and as Mr. Johns’s pencil ran over the alphabet, the 
letters H ER RICK were distinguished by loud raps the 
moment the pencil pointed to them. ‘Then was spelt out a 
series of answers to the questions put by Mrs. M. I may not 
be literally correct in repeating this dialogue, but I believe it 
was as follows :— 

Question. ‘When did you die ? ” 

Answer. ‘‘ Many years ago.” 

Q. ‘ Are you happy now?” 
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A. “ Yes.” 

Q. “ What were you in life?” 

No answer. 

» “A doctor?” 

? ce No.” 

. “A painter ?” 

» “Ra” 

. “A poet?” 

. (very loudly). “ No.” 
. “A clergyman?” 

, ce Yes.”’ 

Mr. F. X. here interrupted to say he was afraid they had 
to do either with a “lying spirit” or one with a very bad 
memory. He put it to Mr. Johns whether this was not so, 
inasmuch as, while it was extremely creditable to Herrick to 
remember that he was a clergyman, when he had been a very 
bad one, it was strange that he should forget that he had been 
a very good poet. Mr. Johns replied that spirits in a state of 
happiness naturally attached very little value to things which 
mortals thought of the highest importance. The spirit calling 
himself Herrick might, however, be a lying spirit, and he sug- 
gested that no further conversation be held with him. 

Mr. F’. X. then asked Miss Johns to endeavour to communi- 
cate with the spirit of a certain Frances Martin, over whom she 
is understood to have considerable influence and control, and 
she made the attempt, but without success, no answering raps 
being made. Mr. A., the barrister, suggested that the room 
should be darkened, as Mr. Johns had proposed, and Mr. F. X. 
consented, only with a proviso that a lighted candle should be 
left upon the table. The window-shutters were accordingly 
closed, and the curtains drawn close to exclude the pencil of 
light coming through their chinks. A candle was lighted, but 
it was then found that the light from the fire in the grate, 
combined with that of the candle, made too considerable 
an illumination—enough, indeed,.to make it easy to read 
large print in any part of the room. At Mr. F. X’s own 
suggestion, therefore, the candle was extinguished, and the 
room was illuminated only by the glow from the red coals of 
the fire, which had burnt rather low. 

We again placed ourselves as before round the table, and 
again patiently waited in perfect silence. Presently the knocks 
recommenced, and the sentence, “J will appear,’ was spelt 
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out with the large letters upon the table, which could be 
plainly distinguished by the light from the fire. Here we 
observed a remarkable circumstance. Miss Johns was running 
the pencil along the alphabet, and the letters, “I w-i-l-l 
a-p-p-e,” were spelt out, but no more was elicited, when 
Mr. F. X. observed that perhaps this arose from a discon- 
nection having taken place in the circle, and it was then 
noticed by us that, while Miss Johns was using the pencil, the 
space in the circle of hands caused by the absence of her right 
hand, which held the pencil, had been occupied by Miss N.’s 
left hand having been approached, and placed in contact with 
Miss Johns’s left. Soit had remained until the “e” of the 
word “appear” was spelt; then Miss N. had unconsciously 
removed her hand, and the raps had instantly ceased. Miss N., 
on attention being called to this circumstance, replaced her 
hand in its former position, and the remaining letters, “ a-r,” 
were immediately responded to by loud raps. 

We now awaited some fresh manifestation with, to express 
my own feelings, no inconsiderable curiosity. “There was 
perfect silence in the room, only broken by the somewhat loud 
ticking of the clock, and the occasional fall of ashes from the 
grate. Presently Miss Johns said, in a low and rather awe- 
struck voice, ‘‘ She is present !” 

Mr. F. X. said, ‘ Can you see her ?” 

“ Yes, she is there.” She pointed to where the curtains 
hung in heavy folds, and where the firelight made a reflection 
upon them. They were of woollen rep, very thick and heavy, 
and red in colour. 

“What is she like?” asked Mr. F. X. 

Miss Johns’s face had grown very pale, her eyes were 
fixedly directed upon the patch of light upon the curtains, 
and she answered in a low voice, like that of a person recovering 
from a seizure of some kind, ‘‘She has long hair hanging 
loose, and she is dressed in a flowing white linen robe, her 
hands are clasped, and the folds of her dress hide her feet. 
Now she is going,” said Miss Johns, and her eyes seemed to 
follow some object rising from the floor. _ 

“She is gone!” she said, after a moment; and the medium 
seemed powerfully affected, leaning her face upon her hands 
and sobbing. 

“Will the spirit not give us some positive evidence of her 
presence ?”” said Mr, A., the barrister. 
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The words were hardly spoken before the table began 
again to sway and to creak as it had done before. ‘This time, 
however, it did not turn round, though we expected it; but it 
slowly and most unmistakably rose noiselessly from the floor, 
certainly not less than six inches, and this notwithstanding 
that our hands were upon it, and must have added something 
considerable to its weight. At this height it remained as it 
were floating, as a balloon does on a still day, now ascending 
and now falling an inch ortwo. After about a minute it again 
began to rise, and continued its upward course until it was at 
least a yard from the ground, and it required some little effort 
to reach our hands up to it. We all of us, I believe, looked 
at the hands of the medium and her brother. It was clear 
that no act of theirs had raised the table ; their fingers were 
laid lightly, as were those of all us, upon its surface. More- 
over, no part of their persons was in contact with the table, 
for as it rose into the air, they, in common with the rest of us, 
stood up and kept clear of it, in order still to keep their hands 
upon the table. It began to descend as slowly as it had ascended 
and finally settled upon the ground on the spot whence it had 
risen, and in a manner as noiseless. 

No sooner were we seated than the usual indications of the 
spirit’s desire to communicate were made, and the question 
was rapped out, “ Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Not yet,” said Mr. F. X. 

The table again shook and trembled under our hands, and 
began to slide towards the wall opposite the window, moving 
with considerable rapidity till it reached the wall, to escape 
contact with which three of the party left it as it came near ; 
and as it still continued to move, I suggested that, as before, 
it should be entirely left to itself. This was done, and yet the 
table moved, more slowly, but still as much as several feet 
from the wall in the direction from which it came, as if it were 
still influenced by the mysterious force which had set it in 
motion. Gradually this force seemed to expend itself, and its 
motion was arrested. 

Again the question was spelt out, this time before we had 
formed any circle—‘‘ Are you satisfied ?” 

“No,” we all cried together. 

This time a manifestation took place of a kind which, I 
confess, took me aback almost completely. The fire had now 
burnt so low that the room was very nearly dark ; only from 
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time to time, as the remains of the fire fell together, a faint 
gleam was emitted, lasting a second or two and just sufficing 
to make evident the forms of the objects in the room. We were 
proceeding to take our places at the table, when Mr. B., the 
nephew of Mr. F. X., said, ‘I am leaving the floor !” 

We saw nothing, but we heard his voice again presently 
high above our heads. He seemed to be literally floating upon 
the air, now nearing one corner of the room, now another. 
After a minute or two he said, “ My hand can touch the 
ceiling.” At this moment the dying fire emitted a momen- 
tarily brighter light: one or two partly unconsumed coals 
must have fallen upon the red-hot cinders in the grate, and a 
little flame shot up. The room was again as bright as if a 
candle had been alight in it. We saw Mr. B. quite distinctly. 
The room was a lofty one—not less, probably, than seventeen 
or eighteen feet in height—and Mr. B. was in the air, his head 
not more than six inches from the ceiling; and as we looked, 
he reached both hands up against it, to let us perceive how 
high he was. We watched him in this position for certainly 
not less than thirty seconds, when the firelight again ceased to 
shine, the room again darkened, and shortly after we heard 
him say, “I am coming down.” In another moment he was 
on the floor. 

In the meantime, Mr. F. X. had lighted the candle and 
was holding it high up in his hand, saying, “ Surely, Mr. 
Johns, there is some contrivance in this ?””? As the candle was 
lighted, I looked for Mr. Johns, and saw him sitting down in 
an arm-chair. He was clearly in a state of considerable mental 
perturbation; his colour was gone, and a profuse perspiration 
had broken out upon his face. He made no answer, nor could 
I rouse him to make more than a confused murmur in reply to 
the same suggestion. 

Mr. F. X., Mr. A., and I proceeded to make a most careful 
investigation of the room and of everything in it. We drew 
back the curtains and opened the windows, and examined and 
even felt the walls, the carpets, the book-shelves, from which 
we removed and replaced some of the books. We looked 
behind the curtains and beneath the table, which we examined 
in every part; we looked carefully at the ceiling and at the 
chandelier ; we moved the pictures and looked behind them, 
and we turned the door-handle and found the door still double- 
locked and bolted. We carefully and slowly took every pre- 
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caution to satisfy ourselves that there was no possibility of the 
phenomena we had witnessed having been accomplished by 
any human means. 

Mr. Johns’s box lay on the floor near the table, and Mr. A. 
proposed to see what its contents were. Mr. F. X. asked him 
to open it and let us see what was inside. He made no answer, 
and assuming his silence to be consent, we opened the box. 
Inside were an accordion and a violin—nothing besides. There 
was no bow to the violin. While this examination of his box 
was being made Mr. Johns came up, and Mr. F. X. asked him 
to put his bux outside the door, which he unlocked for the pur- 
pose and, when the box was put out, locked again. 

The séance had now occupied not less than two hours, and 
Mr. F’. X. asked if we wished to prolong it. We unanimously 
answered in the affirmative, being, in truth, all of us deeply 
interested, and I may say also deeply impressed by manifesta- 
tions which we were quite unprepared for, and which, with 
every desire to do so, we could yet not ascribe to human 
agency. 

We again formed the circle precisely as it was formed 
before, and we again waited in anxious expectation. This 
time our patience was not rewarded until at least half-an-hour 
had passed; then it was Mrs. M. who broke the silence which 
we had maintained during this space of time. She said, 
speaking hardly above her breath, ‘‘ What is that near the 
looking-glass ?” 

We all looked to the spot indicated. The red glow of the 
fire still, as before, was reflected from the polished steel grate, 
and fell upon the gilt console-table and the mirror above it in 
an oblong patch of glimmering light, about the height of a 
man. I had seen this before, but what I noticed now was a 
thin bluish vapour, which seemed to hang in front of this reflec- 
tion of light. I was not even sure that it was not some optical 
delusion, so thin and tenuous was the appearance ; hut looking 
long, I perceived a distinct motion init like the curls and circlets 
we sometimes see in fog or mist. Mr. F. X. rose from his 
seat, and walking up to the window, drew back the curtains, 
opened the shutters, and let in the afternoon sunlight, with the 
apparent purpose of discovering any cause for the appearance. 
Again nothing rewarded the search. 

Our host presently returned to his place at the table, the 
shutters were closed, the curtains again drawn together, and 
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the connection of our hands upon the table re-established. 
No sooner was this effected, than the appearance of smoke 
or vapour, which had ceased to show, was again visible. I 
have used the word vapour, but the appearance should rather 
be described as a semi-transparent film of extreme tenuity 
and of a greyish blue colour,in which a certain amount of 
movement was taking place. 

My eyes were firmly fixed upon this singular phenomenon 
when, to my unspeakable astonishment, I saw that the filmy 
vapour seemed to be assuming some definite shape. I 
remembered all I had read of the phantasmagoria which 
appear to the eyes of men whose bodily functions are 
disordered, or whose fancies are abnormally excited. I par- 
ticularly called to mind Hibberd’s and Abercrombie’s 
accounts of these phenomena, and the more recent and detailed 
cases related by the German, Weisse. How easily, I was 
reflecting, coulda distempered fancy convert these thin vapour 
wreaths into flowing drapery, or conjure up the image of a 
human face in the circlets in which the vapour was curling. 
To my own, as I then conceived, heated imagination, the 
picture seemed to be transferring itself from my mind’s eye to 
my bodily eye. I could indeed hardly persuade myself that a 
girl’s form was not floating in the bluish film before the 
mirror. A sudden scream from one of the ladies showed me 
that not I alone had had the fancy. It was Miss Johns, the 
medium, who had cried out, and she now again as she had 
done before was hiding her face with her hands and sobbing 
audibly. Not she alone had seen the vision; we spoke in 
whispers. 

“Look!” said Miss N., “do you see it?” 

“Yes, quite plainly,” said Mrs. M., “with long hair 
and dressed in white.” 

‘Ts it the spirit of Frances Martin?” asked Miss N. 

The men said nothing for a time, but presently admitted 
that they too looked upon the bodily presentment of a woman’s 
form. 

I could not suppose but that it was cunning forgery of the 
brain, and yet, as I looked again, it seemed as clear in my 
sight as the trees and hills in a summer landscape. A girlish 
figure was clearly delineated upon the vapour, with a fair 
young face; long yellow hair fell in ripples almost to her waist; 
a dress whose lines assumed the thin folds of a white woollen 
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cloth of close texture ; her arms bare, the hands folded, and 
the feet covered by the flowing skirts of the aress. I noticed 
all this with most particular circumstantiality, for the figure 
seemed as close to my senses as a picture hung upon the wall 
of a room. I stood up; I noticed the fall of shadow upon 
the arms, how the waves of the hair caught the light, and how 
every detail of the drapery was true and perfect. The figure 
moved, floating now a little upwards, now with its dress nearly 
touching the ground. ‘The face, which was first in profile, 
turned to gaze upon us, and the folded hands and arms which 
had hung down were raised to a level with the breast of the 
figure, and a pained and wistful look came over the face as it 
was turned towards us. 

“By heavens! I can stand this no longer!” said Mr. A., 
and he moved quickly and boldly up to the mirror. His hand 
as he stretched it out to touch the figure met the air, and 
the phantom faded from our view and did not re-appear. 

We remained for a few minutes, in the most literal sense, 
lost in wonder. Each one of us had seen this strange vision, 
and to every one it had appeared perfectly clear and in unmis- 
takable human form. Mr. F. X. was the first to rise. He 
threw open the window, and let in the sunlight as well as the 
air. ‘We have had enough, I think.” We were all silent 
for a time. Afterwards, even, we did not talk much of what 
we had seen. 

At Mr. F. X.’s request, I have drawn up this account, and 
my relation of the occurrences is fully corroborated by the rest 
of the persons present. I draw no conclusions, and | make no 
reflections; but I desire to express my certain opinion that 
whatever of collusion and imposture has been -practised else- 
where—and I fully believe in such practices—was in this case 
not practised. 


This is the account given by my distinguished friend, Dr. 
C., of this memorable séance. I desire to add to his 
statement, thit Dr. C. is a gentleman, eminent not only in 
his own profession, but in scientific studies and researches 
lying to some degree outside of it. Mr. A. is a barrister, 
whose name, if I could give it, would carry the persuasion 
with it that its bearer was not a man likely to observe imper- 
fectly or to conclude hastily. The rest of the party were, as 
I have stated, persons who came to this meeting confirmed 
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sceptics on the subject of spiritualism. They are also indi- 
viduals whom I selected from among my acquaintances not 
only on account of this scepticism, but because they were 
remarkable for the powers of their observation and their slow- 
ness in the direction of undue credulity. 

I myself came to this séance a complete and confirmed 
sceptic. I was an utter disbeliever in any intercourse between 
human beings and the world of spirits, and I did not even go 
any way towards accepting the theory of the existence of some 
unknown force—odie or psychic—as explanatory of phenomena 
alleged by some persons to be caused by supernatural agency. 

Without caring to enter wearisomely upon the long series 
of arguments which have been urged for and against a belief in 
spiritualism, I wish to mention two lines of argument—one on 
either side of the question—which have arrested my own atten- 
tion, and seem to me to deserve particular consideration. 

It is complained by Spiritualists that science refuses to 
investigate, but is nevertheless clearly bound to investigate, 
phenomena of undoubted occurrence ; and, on the other hand, 
scientific men reply that the Spiritualists impose conditions 
which make investigation entirely impossible. They say, “ You 
darken the room and will not let us use our eyes, and you im- 
prison our hands and feet and refuse to let us even use them in 
the detection of the causes of the phenomena which we do not 
doubt are presented.” ‘The Spiritualists retort that certain 
manifestations, spiritual or otherwise, take place for reasons of 
which they know nothing, under certain conditrons of which 
the savants complain, but the conditions are not of the Spiritua- 
lists’ choosing. To which science retorts with the sneer that it 
is a singular coincidence that these conditions should be the 
very ones which make detection of imposture almost impossible. 
The Spiritualists return to the charge with the undoubtedly very 
strong argument that manifestations have taken place where 
collusion or deception was out of the question, and yet where 
things have happened where without collusion, confederacy or 
trickery of some sort, the occurrences were referable to 
nothing but supernatural causes. ‘To this the savants have but 
one reply, and this involves to some extent a shifting of their 
ground. ‘We hold,” they say, “that it is more likely that 
men passing for quite honest should deceive, than that such 
events should have supernatural causes.” 

If the question be not argued on wider ground than this— 
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and most frequently it is not—spiritualism comes to be a 
question of evidence, and no man can well be blamed if he 
subscribes to the doctrines of the Spiritualists so soon as he 
perceives that the evidence on which the phenomena rest is 
satisfactory to his reason. There is nothing in religion, and 
there is nothing in philosophy, against the possibility of a com- 
munion of living men with the spirits of the dead. Positive 
evidence of a negative character alone has, for many generations 
past, dissuaded educated persons from the old belief in disem- 
bodied spirits. We disbelieve in ghosts simply and only 
because there is no quite satisfactory evidence that anyone ever 
saw a ghost. Many perfectly reasonable men are now saying, 
with a parity of reasoning, ‘‘ We believe in spirits, because there 
is satisfying evidence that they have made themselves manifest.” 
It is clear that this sort of evidence is such as sways the beliefs 
of the majority of educated and reasonable men. Society is 
indeed founded on such evidence. On conclusions derived from 
ascertained facts repose the judgments of judges, the verdicts of 
juries, and, for the most part, the votes of our Parliaments and 
our Cenvocations, the acts of Government, and the everyday 
doings of individual men. Not one man in a thousand believes 
or takes action upon @ priori grounds alone. It is clear then 
that if spiritualistic manifestations, so numerous of late years, 
attended as they have been by circumstances so enforcing 
credence in their genuineness—it is clear that, if they continue, 
the belief will at no distant time be forced upon the still some- 
what sceptical majority that spiritualism is a true thing proved 
by unassailable evidence. 

It is precisely because I have foreseen the results of this 
simple train of reasoning that I have wished to show how 
deceptive is the apparently unassailable evidence which attends 
so-called Spiritualistic manifestations, that I have brought about 
the séance above described at my house, and that I now write 
this paper. 

The challenge has often been made by Spiritualists, “ Let 
unbelievers tell us of any mode by which such manifestations 
as they themselves must admit do take place could be brought 
about.” It is a poor argument—equivalent to asking a man to 
explain the modus operandi of a conjuring trick, on pain of 
having to believe it to be supernatural if he cannot show how 
it is done; but I have accepted the challenge, and I pro- 
ceed to show not only how such things are done, but how com- 
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pletely a set of cool-headed, cautious, observant, and entirely 
sceptical persons can be induced to think they have seen things 
far more wonderful than the performances of the ordinary 
Spiritualist; and that, too, under conditions as regards the 
affording of opportunities for inspection which no professional 
spiritualistic performer would submit to. 

Before giving a detailed explanation of the proceedings at 
my house, I wish to premise a few observations as to what I 
will call the deceptivity of the human senses. 

There have been in all ages of the world men who have 
made it their business to study the art of causing illusions to 
the senses of sight and hearing. Artists in this line, in former 
times, called in superstition and even religion itself to their 
aid, and, acting upon untrained reasons and minds biassed by 
credulity, they passed for men who had influence over the more 
mysterious powers of Nature, or who were in league with evil 
spirits. ‘Their lineal descendants, though they probably borrow 
greater powers from the revelations of modern science than 
the ancient magicians ever exercised, are content to earn 
money as simple jugglers and ventriloquists. In a world 
where the evidence of men’s senses is proverbially the best 
evidence possible, the study of the art of the modern conjuror 
appears to me to be not merely interesting, but instructive, 
even from the point of view of a philosopher. 

A very little consideration of this art will convince a student 
of it that the untrained senses of ordinary men can mislead 
them most completely. It is too familiar to all my readers 
how a skilful juggler will deceive the eyes and ears, not of an 
individual only, but of a multitude, by acts performed, not as 
the Spintualists perform theirs, in the obscurity of a darkened 
room, but in the light of day or in the glare of gaslight. 

One lesson taught by the conjuror’s performances is, that 
the more simple the means used for delusion, the more that 
delusion is likely to succeed ; the more apparently obvious and 
even clumsy the mode of deception, the less the person 
deluded suspects that he is being deceived. ‘Taking advantage 
of the fact that men generally overlook what is most obvious, 
the juggler’s feats are most sure of success when the spectators’ 
senses are most directly and simply outraged. 

A consideration of these facts, and the circumstance that I 
had at one time entertained or instructed myself by some study 
of the methods employed by conjurors, led me long ago to 
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conclude that the manifestations of the spiritualists were every 
one of them produced by adaptions of the theories of ancient 
or modern conjurors. 

It has been my ill fortune of late years to meet with so 
many firm believers in spiritualism, that I resolved to take 
some steps to prove that my view of the matter was correct. 
I had at first intended to perform one or two of the commoner 
feats of the spiritualists before a party who should be aware 
that they were not seriously meant as delusions; but after re- 
flecting that I should be working without that which mainly 
contributes to the success of the spiritualist—the credulity of 
the spectators, or, what is almost equivalent, hesitation as to 
incredulity ; and as I wished to refrain from increasing even 
temporarily the imbecility of actual believers, I determined to 
exhibit before a party of professed sceptics in spiritualism, and 
to satisfy myself and them by actual experiment that their 
senses could be completely deluded. Some small knowledge 
of optics, chemistry, and mechanics enabled me, as I have 
shown, to carry out my views with perfect success, and I shall 
now proceed very shortly to describe how the illusions were 


brought about. 
I had made in the room in which the séance took place, in 


the room next above it, in the one below, and in the room 
adjoining it, the following preparations :— 

1. The glass of the smaller of the two mirrors, whose posi- 
tion I have already described, was removed, and replaced by a 
piece of thin plate glass, to the back of which a close-fitting 
tin plate was fixed. The mirror with the glass and tin plate 
had still all the appearance of a looking-glass of rather inferior 


quality. 

2. The lath-and-plaster wall was pierced behind the mirror, 
and an opening made, sixteen inches wide and twenty-two 
inches in height. 

3. A hole three inches square was made in the ceiling of 
the room, and over this hole was securely screwed down on the 
floor of the room above, a windlass with a strong Manilla-rope 
cord, capable of raising a weight of 250 |b. 

4. The bottom of the support on which the table rested 
was bored perpendicularly to a depth of eleven inches, and in 
the opening thus made a strong trangular steel socket was 
inserted, five-eighths of an inch along the face of each side. 


5. A hele three inches wide was made through the floor, and 
11 
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opened upon the room below. Three pairs of laths were nailed 
under the carpet, near together, and parallel one with another, 
forming three grooves, which terminated by across piece. The 
table-support, terminating in three claw-like pieces of wood, 
placed anywhere in these grooves, could with little effort be 
pushed along them till it reached the cross piece, at which 
spot the hole in the table exactly coincided with the hole in 
the floor. 

6. In the room below, a pointed round steel rod, two inches 
and three-quarters in diameter and eighteen feet long, was 
fixed upon a platform raised several feet from the floor. The 
rod was made to slide freely up and down through well-oiled 
iron rings attached to a post reaching from floor to ceiling, 
and a toothed wheel working upon a corresponding indented 
portion of the rod (about four feet in length), enabled a single 
person to raise and lower the rod at pleasure. Its upper por- 
tion was triangular for a length of eleven inches, and this part 
fitted exactly the steel socket in the table above. 

Other preparations had been made, which will be men- 
tioned presently. Among the party present only one person 
was in my confidence, my nephew, already mentioned as being 
a young man of nineteen. 

I have doubtless already said enough to enable many of 
my readers to guess the nature of the contrivances by which 
most of the manifestations presented were produced. 

I will first observe that there was nothing in the appear- 
of the room to excite remark. The hole in the ceiling was 
stopped by a piece of wood painted of the colour of the 
ceiling. The small hole in the floor was covered by the carpet, 
and the looking-glass had, as I have said, all the appearance 
of a mirror of rather inferior quality. 

I had invited the presence of Miss Johns and her brother 
as a pretext for the manifestations I meant to exhibit, and 
for another reason which I will presently mention. 

The table having been carefully examined everywhere but 
in the right place, was pushed back by me along the grooves 
to its place over the hole in the floor ; and on a preconcerted 
signal from me (two slight taps with my heel) the person 
whom I had placed in readiness in the room underneath 
slightly turned the handle of the wheel, and the upright rod 
pierced the carpet, and entered the triangular socket in the 
table, lifting some portion of its weight from the floor. My 
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confederate below supported the lower end of the rod upon 
a block of wood, detached the wheel, and awaited further 
signals. 

In about half an hour I was aware that the medium and 
her brother were making efforts to cause the table to turn, 
doubtless by the pressure of well beeswaxed finger points upon 
its surface. The table creaked but would not move. I tapped 
a signal to my assistant below, and he placed his hands upon 
a thin cross-bar on the rod, and with the greatest ease caused 
the table, part of whose weight now rested on the block, to 
revolve—following, as of course it would, the revolutions of 
the rod, whose upper triangular end fitted closely into the 
table itself. At a further signal from me the movement 
ceased. 

The raps which followed were caused by Mr. Johns and 
Miss Johns, though exactly in what manner I am not able to 
say. ‘These artists are likewise responsible for the ensuing 
conversation with the poet Herrick, for the assurance that he 
was happy in his present existence, and for the circumstance 
that he had forgotten that he had been a poet. 

The spirit said to be controlled by Miss Johns under the 
name of Frances Martin, was introduced by that lady her- 
self, and she spelt out the words, “I will appear.” She went 
on to describe her familiar, as she alleged she saw her, and 
as, indeed, we knew that she had often described her before, 
and her appearance (visible of course to her alone) seemed to 
have the usual terrible effect upon her nervous system. 

In the meantime I gave my further preconcerted signal, 
and, the wheel being again attached to the rod below, the 
table was lifted by a few turns of the handle, until it was, 
as Dr. C. has accurately observed, upwards of a yard from 
the floor. In this position an occasional half turn of the wheel 
gave it that floating motion which the Doctor has so well 
described. 

The third manifestation was the lateral movement of the 
table towards the wall and back again, and this feat was per- 
formed in a manner a great deal more easy. A thin, strong 
rope, with an iron hook attached, had been dropped through a 
previously constructed crevice in the wainscot when the room 
was darkened, and my nephew had instructions to take hold 
of it unobserved in the darkness, and fix the hook to the 
underpart of the table. Thus fixed, the table was drawn 
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towards the wall along the previously mentioned groove and, 
there arrived, the rope was detached, and the table pushed 
some way back again by a long, rigid iron rod. 

It was through my agency that the words “ Are you satis- 
fied?” were rapped out, and I will here remark that the mys- 
terious raps—the A B C of spiritualism—are easily and effectu- 
ally produced in two ways, either by knocking together the 
sides of the soles of the boots which are supplied with wooden 
nails for the purpose, or, more simply, by drawing the back 
of the nail along the polished surface of the table. The sound 
is more or less resonant, according as the nail is more or less 
covered with beeswax. 

The next manifestation is the simplest and yet the most 
impressive among the feats performed by the spiritualists. 
My assistant in the room above having let down a rope into 
the now darkened room, my nephew fixed the hook fastened 
to its end to a loop inside his coat collar, and attached to a 
strong, closely-fitting leather band, passing round his chest 
and under his arms. The assistant turned the windlass, and 
the young man was lifted up with, as he afterwards told me, 
the most perfect comfort to himself. When he had reached 
the ceiling I threw, unperceived, a few grains of powdered 
resin on the fire, and the flame, shooting up for a moment, 
showed my nephew high above our heads. The shadow 
thrown by his body hid the hole in the ceiling and the rope 
which upheld him, and he was not lowered to the floor till 
the room was again dark. 

I have now only to explain the last appearance—that of the 
bodily presence of Frances Martin—and to make this clear I 
must make one or two preliminary observations. 

The general appearance of the spirit whom Miss Johns has 
been pleased to christen Frances Martin was well known to 
me by hearsay, as it also no doubt is to many others interested 
in spiritualism, or who have heard, or heard of, Miss Johns’s 
often repeated description of her “ attendant spirit.” 

I determined to take advantage of the fact that Miss Johns 
was pretty certain to repeat this description in our presence, 
and to prepare accordingly a grand coup. ‘To bring a dis- 
embodied spirit into the actual presence of a spiritualistic 
circle is a “ startling effect,” demanding considerably more in- 
genuity and acquaintance with the resources of science than 
the ordinary spiritualist would seem to possess, and I am 
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not aware that any such manifestation has hitherto been 
attempted. 

I have already described my manipulation of the mirror. 
In the room behind it I fixed a large elliptical concave mirror, 
and close to the wall itself, under the false mirror, | proposed 
to draw upon a darkened canvas about four feet in height, the 
figure of a young girl with loose hair, dressed in white flowing 
drapery—the figure, in fact, of the reputed Frances Martin. 
Inverting the canvas picture, and illuminating with a strong 
light, the object caught upon the mirror in one focus of its 
ellipse would, according to a well-known law of optics, be pro- 
jected from its other focus in the shape of an image in its true 
position as seen by spectators from a certain point of view. 

The gentleman (a sculptor) who had assisted me in the 
various arrangements and preparations which I have described, 
made the excellent suggestion that the image of a living and 
moving person would be infinitely more effective than that of a 
figure drawn upon canvas. He proposed to bring a model 
employed by him professionally, and to pose her in the 
character of Frances Martin, in the ordinary white cloth 
drapery of a sculptor’s atelier. 

Fully appreciating the value of the suggestion, I pointed 
out two, as 1 thought, insuperable objections ; one being that 
the figure of a living person would appear inverted—that is, 
upside down—to the spectator, and the other that the image 
of a woman of ordinary size would be increased, by the effect 
of the concave mirror, to absolutely colossal proportions. I 
submitted, and my friend agreed, that the apparition of a huge 
female figure standing upon its head, would be likely to inspire 
sentiments in the beholders quite different from those we 
wished to induce. 

Nevertheless we overcame both these difficulties. By the 
use of two mirrors instead of one the figure would be reinverted, 
and appear in its natural position; and the difficulty as to size 
was got over by my friend, who remembered to have once 
employed as a model a young girl of eight years old, the daughter 
of one of his workmen. ‘This child, small and slender in form, 
was accordingly dressed, played her small part admirably, and 
was only exaggerated by the action of the mirror into the size 
of a woman of medium height. 

One other small difficulty remained to be overcome. The 
mirror, when the tin backing was removed to enable the image 
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of the child to be projected into the room, of course ceased to 
be a mirror, and became nothing but a transparent glass. 
Even so the chance of detection was small, for the streng 
magnesium light used to illumine the child’s figure was so 
shaded as to cast a shadow on all else in the room, and the 
absence of reflectable light in our own room left the glass as 
dark as the mirror had been before. Nevertheless, even this 
small risk was provided against, and a metal pipe from the 
room below, passing through the floor, brought up a dense 
inodorous vapour from a glass retort containing a chemical 
mixture heated by a spirit-lamp. ‘The vapour hung like a 
cloud before the frame which had contained the mirror, and, 
floating exactly where the image was projected, added not a 
little to the unearthliness of its appearance. 

I have now, I believe, left nothing unexplained. I have 
only to add that so soon as Dr. C. had written his account, I 
undeceived him and the rest of the party, and received their 
thanks for having given them so excellent an opportunity of 
proving the fallacy of the common maxim “seeing is be- 
lieving.” Mr. Johns and Miss Johns, whose real names I still 
scrupulously withhold, left my house without asking for or 
receiving any explanation of what they had witnessed. I am 
inclined to believe that they were not much surprised at seeing 
spiritual manifestations of the ordinary sort, but when these 
manifestations took the form of an actual embodiment of Miss 
Johns’s alleged vision, it was very clear that both brother and 
sister were, to say the very least, frightened out of their wits. 
They will, perhaps, learn the truth from this paper, but I 
hardly anticipate any thanks for telling it, either from them or 
from the rest of the spiritualistic world. 











Horses and Hiders. 


ne 


Tae naturalist Buffon has remarked that if it had not been for 
the existence of a space between the canine and molar teeth of 
the horse, he would never have become the servant of the 
human race. Man, however, availing himself cunningly of 
the omission of Nature to place the teeth of the horse as close 
together as those of most other animals, insinuates an iron bit 
into his mouth; and causing it to rest upon this unprotected 
part of his gum, the animal at once becomes subservient to 
his master’s will. Had it been otherwise, the horse would, in 
Monsieur Buffon’s opinion, have been at all times able, in the 
most literal sense, to “ take the bit between his teeth,” and 
would have continued for ever to be his own master. 
Admitting the ingenuity, I doubt the truth of the dictum 
of the illustrious French naturalist. The speed, the strength, 
the hardiness and the beauty of the horse would so strongly 
have recommended him as an acquisition to mankind, and his 
docility is so marvellously great, that I do not belie'e our 
ancestors would have shirked, or failed in, the task of domesti- 
cating him, even had he been without the space in his lower 
jaw. Some other mode of controlling the horse would have 
been devised. If it is not too much of a shock to received 
notions to suggest such a thing, the horse might have been 
brought into subjection as the ox has been; and the singular 
spectacle might to this day have been seen of a field of fox- 
hunters in Leicestershire, or a bevy of fair equestrians in 
Rotten Row, guiding their horses by means of rings through 
the animals’ noses. In fact, however, such an expedient 
would be hardly necessary, for a horse may easily be ridden 
without any bit in his mouth, by the use of a jagged metal 
band across his nose, a system actually followed in some 
countries: the so-called Bucephalus nuse-band being an adap- 
tation of this principle, and one of the most severe checks which 
can be put into a rider’s hands. Therefore we may presume 
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Buffon to have been more of a naturalist than a horseman, and 
to have written in considerable ignorance of the ways of 
horses. 

The question of the bit, and of the hand that rules the bit, 
underlies the consideration of the whole subject of man’s 
dominion over the horse. The intelligence of mankind has 
hitherto invented but two principal forms of bit: the snaffle, the 
simple piece of iron which lies across the mouth, subject to 
endless modifications, such as being twisted, jointed, and so 
forth ; and the curb bit, a more powerful implement, which 
has likewise undergone innumerable variations. 

The curb bit is an adaptation of the principle of the lever, 
and the lengthening of the cheek-piece allows a very powerful 
pressure to be exercised upon the jaw of the horse. The 
snaffle is, so to say, a natural bit, and the curb an artificial 
one. The snaffle was used by our ancestors and by the 
ancient Greeks ; the curb is an Asiatic invention, and was pro- 
bably brought into Europe with the Moors. In the famous 
mosaic found at Pompeii representing, as is supposed, a battle 
between the Greeks and Persians, and which, at any rate, is 
the picture of a battle between Europeans and Asiatics, the 
Eastern horsemen ride with curbs, and the Europeans with 
snafiles. 

The difference in the bit modifies the whole style of riding ; 
and as there are two sorts of bits, so are there two quite diffe- 
rent styles or schools of horsemanship, which may be called 
the Hastern and the Western styles. The type of the Eastern 
is best seen in the modern Bedouin Arab, with his short 
stirrups, peaked saddle, and severe bit; and the Western 
type in its simplest form is beautifully exemplified in the 
Elgin Marbles, where naked men bestride bare-backed horses. 
To ride after this fashion is an athletic exercise ; the strength 
of the man is set against the strength of the horse with little 
adventitious aid. ‘The rider restrains the horse’s impetuosity 
by the sheer force of his arm, and he maintains a seat on his 
back by exercising the muscles of his legs. It is the equita- 
tion of athletes and of heroes ; but it is clear that the balanced 
seat of the Arab, and the more complete command over his 
horse which follows from the greater security of his seat, 
would make him infinitely more formidable in war than the 
European, in spite of the superior strength and size of the 
latter. History teaches us how the cavalry of the Saracens— 
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small men on small horses—rode down the Christian horse- 
men till they learnt to ride with the bits, and saddles, and 
lances of the Moslem cavalry. 

The invention of the curb bit necessitated the stirrup, for 
a man sitting upon a bare-backed horse is forced to bear, at 
times, more or less heavily upon the bridle; and if, so riding, 
he were using a curb bit, and he were to lean any part of his 
weight upon it, his horse would stop, or would rear, or would 
flinch. The ancient Greeks and Romans are believed not to 
have known the use of stirrups.* They are, indeed, said not 
to have been discovered till the fifth century of our era. This, 
if it is true, would apply only to Europe. In the Hast they 
were used many centuries before. ‘The earliest representation 
of one I know, is in the above-mentioned mosaic, where the 
horse of a dismounted trooper in Oriental costume is drawn 
with clearly-indicated stirrups: the Greek horsemen in the 
mosaic are without them. 

Almost all modern civilized nations except ourselves have 
adopted, to the exclusion of other forms of bridle, the Eastern 
curb bit in its unmodified state, and with it, to a great extent, 
the Eastern mode of riding: we only have inherited the mode 
of riding used by the more ancient inhabitants of this Con- 
tinent, and notably by the ancient Greeks. It is, I believe, 
generally admitted that we English not only breed the best 
horses, but also the best riders. No horse is so strong or so 
fast as an English horse; none so highly fed and groomed ; 
no horses so full of play and life, and also, sometimes, it must 
be admitted, so full of vice; and consequently no horses are 
so difficult to ride. Moreover, no horse and no rider in any 
foreign country is subjected to so exceedingly severe a test as 
a fast run with foxhounds over a “stiff country ;” and it may 
be asserted that in no other manner of riding except our own 
could such a feat be performed. 

On the whole, therefore, a good deal may be said for our 
way of riding our horses. The English style of sitting on and 


* I have considerable doubts on this point. True, in the friezes of the Par- 
thenon none are represented, but neither are bridles or bits shown ; and it could 
not be argued that the horsemen sculptured by Phidias guided their horses 
without these latter aids. If it be asked how the writer concludes that the 
Greeks’ horses in these bas-reliefs are being ridden with snaffles, it may be 
answered that the position of the horses’ heads and the riders’ hands and bodies 
conclusively proves that snaffles, and no other form of bit, are intended to be repre- 
sented. 
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managing a horse is the style adopted in ancient Greece, only 
a very little modified. Place a strong, active man on a horse 
without a saddle, put the reins in his hands, and let those 
teins be attached to a plain snaffle bit, and the rider will find, 
after a little, that his body and limbs fall into exactly the 
position assumed by the young Greek warriors on the Par- 
thenon friezes. His hands are held low, almost touching the 
horse’s withers on either side; his shoulders are thrown lightly 
back ; his head inclines a little forward ; his knees and thighs 
clasp the horse’s body; and his feet are set somewhat forward, 
but turned neither outward nor inward. In thus describing 
Phidias’s sculptures, I could not more exactly describe a good 
English seat on horseback. Add a saddle and stirrups, and 
let the sole of the foot just rest upon these latter, without 
being raised by them from its natural position; place a light 
curb bit in the horse’s mouth in addition to the snaffle, and let 
the rider hold the four reins of these two bits as he had held 
those of the snaffle—and we have the seat and complete equip- 
ment of an English horseman. There is, as I shall presently 
endeavour to show, room for improvement in this; neverthe- 
less, so equipped and so seated, a man has, on the whole, more 
command over his horse than in any position and with any 
other equipment with which this writer is acquainted. 

With all this to be said for English horsemen, I am of 
opinion that they are completely wrong in one essential point 
—the bitting, namely, of their horses; and this charge against 
my countrymen I will endeavour to make good. 

My contention is that, in endeavouring to steer clear of 
the Scylla of too easy a bit, which gives the rider no control, 
and of the Charybdis of too powerful a one, which may 
hamper the horse’s movements and irritate his temper,- we 
have adopted a half-measure—we use a curb, but a very mild 
one. This, indeed, is hardly avoidable; for an Englishman, 
as a rule, has too rough a hand to use the sharp curb which 
the more delicate fingered native of the South employs without 
danger. The majority of Englishmen who should employ it 
would certainly fret the animals they rode into becoming 
dangerous. 

It is not, however, in using too light a bit habitually that 
we err, but in employing such a one to train a young horse 
with. Then it is that the mischief is done which is afterwards 
irremediable. Then it is, and thus it is, that a horse acquires 
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a hard mouth: and a hard mouth, or a bad one, usually lasts 
as long as the animal lasts. It is a notorious fact, that not 
one English horse in ten has a perfectly good mouth—one, 
that is, that takes the slightest indication of the rider’s hand, 
and is yet not so tender as to make the horse fidgety. On the 
other hand, a bad mouth is quite exceptional among foreign 
horses in countries where very sharp bitting is practised. 

The reason is that in foreign countries, when the colt is 
first broken, a bit of a severity greater than that in common 
use is put into his mouth. The rough-rider gets upon his 
back, and something like the following scene occurs. The 
young horse, feeling a strange weight upon him, probably 
begins by leaping up with all feet from the ground, at the same 
time curving his back—a proceeding known as “ buck- 
jumping ;” tinding that this does not dislodge his rider, he 
lowers his head and kicks violently, hoping to send the rider 
over his head. The latter instantly draws the bridle tight, and 
throws the horse’s head so high that kicking is impossible to 
him—for to be able to kick, a horse has to hold his head low. 

saffled again, he rears, and the man instantly loosens the reins 

and applies the spurs sharply. The horse drops to his fore- 
feet, and, as a last resource to escape from his tormentor, runs 
away. He is pulled up by the action of the powerful bit, 
which holds his jaw like a vice so long as he tries to resist it; 
but he does not try for long, for such a bit as is used is, in 
truth, irresistible. Then, completely at his wits’ end, the poor 
beast stands trembling, quite cowed, and breaking out in a 
profuse perspiration. Thereupon the rider coaxes him and 
pats him, and (to use an expressive word I once heard from 
the late Mr. Rarey, of horse-taming celebrity) “ gentles” him. 
The horse may be supposed to argue that there is no contend- 
ing against a power and an intelligence which he has learned 
to perceive is superior to his own. He has discovered that 
further contention is useless; whatever attempt at resistance 
or aggression he has made has been checked and mastered, 
and he submits. The horse is broken. 

Now, this is the whole principle and science of horse- 
breaking; a very obvious principle and a very easy science. 
It consists only in letting the horse feel that he is completely 
and immediately mastered. ‘To do this without fuss and 
without unnecessarily frightening, hurting, or exasperating 
the horse, is scientific horse-breaking. 
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Let us now examine the process of horse-breaking as per- 
formed in England, and see how these various conditions are 
fulfilled. The rough-rider, armed with a stout ash sapling and 
a heavy pair of spurs, mounts the unbroken colt, who is bitted 
with the ordinary Knglish double bridle. The colt kicks, and 
his bit is jerked violently, and he is spurred and violently 
struck with the stick. He plunges, and is again corrected. 
He rears ; and here comes into action the well-known artifice of 
the English horse-breaker—a feat which it takes a marvellously 
quick hand and perfect nerve to accomplish without danger. 
When the horse is standing high -in the air, he is pulled over 
by the rider and falls backward, the rider slipping to one side 
to avoid being crushed. The risk to the horse is great, the 
risk to the rider immense; and it may be doubted whether, 
after all, the habit of rearing is ever cured by this heroic 
method. Should the colt run. away—and almost every pre- 
viously untrained horse attempts to do so—the shortcomings 
of the English system are conspicuous. Unless the horse’s 
mouth is unusually tender, the English bit is incapable of 
holding him; the man puts out his strength, the horse exerts 
his, and often gets the best of the struggle and gallops long 
and far. Whether he is eventually mastered or not, the horse 
has perceived that the rider’s superiority is not incontestable, 
and he acquires in future a habit of resisting whenever he is 
frightened or irritated, and often merely from high spirit he 
gets into a habit of bolting. His mouth in the meantime has 
become callous ; in other words, he comes to be hard-mouthed ; 
for the final victory of the English breaker is rarely obtained 
without. an immense amount of jagging and jerking and 
pulling of the bit. The horse is essentially a creature of 
habit; he associates being ridden with fighting against the 
bit in his mouth. If he could have been persuaded at first and 
at once that resistance was useless, he would have given in and 
acquired a habit of submission. 

Now nothing of all this would have occurred had the 
training been judicious ; had the horse not been treated bru- 
tally ; had he been ridden with a bit too strong for him to 
resist ; had his resistance been overcome at once, and had he 
been treated kindly when he submitted—he would have become 
a willing slave, obeying the slightest touch of his master’s hand, 
As it is, the ordinary English riding-horse is, as we all know, 
generally a hard-mouthed, and very often a vicious animal. 
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It may be said that few English riders have hands light 
enough to use a very powerful bit. This is true, as far as it 
goes, but it is chiefly because Englishmen take no pains to 
acquire light hands; practice does a great deal, as every one 
knows who has been inside a military riding-school, but a 
horse may be very well trained without meen to any more 
powerful bit than the snaffle.* 

To train a horse, however, with a light bit requires con- 
siderable time and patience. ‘The horse must, as a preliminary, 
be so tamed as not greatly to resent being mounted ; he must 
be gently treated, led about with a boy on his back, and finally 
very carefully ridden. If all this is done gradually he will 
probably make no resistance at all, and turn out a docile and 
well-trained animal, and when he is finally bitted with a curb 
he will be found to have a beautifully hight mouth. 

A large percentage of the best hunters used in England 
are brought from Ireland, and the superiority of such horses 
over English hunters is not in the breeding, for, owing to the 
introduction of English blood, English and Irish horses are 
now hardly distinguishable. Their superiority lies in their 
training only. ‘The Irish horse has been taught to leap 
superbly, and he has an excellent mouth; the former owing to 
patience, judgment, and constant practice, the latter to the 
fact of his havirg never been ridden except in a snaffle. 

It is possible, therefore, as I have shown, to break a horse 
thoroughly and to give him a good mouth by two quite oppo- 
site methods ; but not, as I contend, by the English mode of a 
bit, which is too weak to hold and sharp enough to irritate 
him. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the question of horse- 
breaking, for in my opiuion it is one that in this country 
requires great reform. ‘The breaking of our horses is at pre- 
sent left in the hands of men who appear to possess the minimum 
of intelligence, patience, or humanity. They certify their pupils 
to be “ bruken to saddle and harness,” when, in truth, their 
education has but just commenced. It is no exaggeration to 

* T am inclined to think that a compromise between curb and snaffle, such as 
is used by some of the Indians in Southern America, is on the whole the bit best 
suited to English horses and English riders. It consists of a straight bar, or bit, 
in the horse’s mouth, combined with a leather bana, in lieu of a curb chain, 
passing under the chin, and which is tightened by pulling the reins. My owa 


experience with variations of this type of bit leads me to believe that some 
mvdification of this will be the “ bit uf the future.” 
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say that ninety-nine out of a hundred English riding-horses 
are but half-broken. Our English standard of what a horse 
should be is absurdly low. No horse is really trained who will 
not stand quietly when he is mounted or when he is left to 
himself, who will not come when he is called, or who will not 
turn or back at command. When Captain Musters was re- 
counting his experiences in guanaco-hunting to his hunting 
friends in England, and telling how, after he had thrown the 
“ Bolas,” he would dismount to finish the game on foot, they 
asked him, ‘‘ Who held your horse ?”’ and the traveller had to 
explain that a Patagonian horse is trained to stand still when 
his rider dismounts. 

The horse is far from being as intelligent as the dog, 
but he is no whit less teachable. Time, however, is an im- 
portant element in his education. Mr. Rarey, who had learnt 
how to break wild horses on the prairies of North America, 
electrified his hearers once, in my presence, by assuring them 
that a horse might be taught to fetch and carry as well as a 
retriever, and almost as easily. 














What is a horse? Where is the horse found wild? Who 
first domesticated him? Are horses all of one species? Is 
the dwarf Shetland pony, no larger than a big dog, that a 
strong man can literally carry in his arms, and which I have seen 
lying at full length on the rug before the drawing-room fire— 
is this active little creature of the same race as the huge, slow- 
moving London dray-horse, possessing almost the strength 
and bulk of the elephant? All these questions have been 
argued at gréat length in many learned books, and to all of 
them the same answer may still be given—‘‘ No one can 
tell.” 

What we know for certain about the horse is very little, 
and a man may have seen and known and possessed many 
horses, and studied their ways very closely, and got to be very 
fond of them, and yet be a good deal puzzled if he is called 
upon suddenly for any such definite information about horses. 
So does it happen, in Dickens’s “ Hard Times,” that little 
Cissy Jupe, the circus performer’s daughter, who had lived 
among horses all ker life, is quite at a loss when the practical 
Mr. Bounderby sternly requires her to “ define” the horse, 
whereupon that gentleman triumphantly appeals to his model 
schoolboy, Bitzer, und gets the immediate answer :— 
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“ Quadruped. Gramnivorous. Forty teeth, namely, twenty- 
four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat 
in spring ; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard, 
but requiring to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in 
mouth.” 

Information of this sort is, no doubt, essentially ‘‘ practi- 
cal,” but as leading to the desirable consummation of getting 
good and willing service from the horse, as helping either to 
ride him or to drive him, or to breed him, to train him, or to 
keep him, it goes no way at all. 

The horse is unquestionably the most important conquest 
ever made by man over the animal kingdom. The world 
would, in truth, not be the world it is but for the part that 
horses have played in its past history, and the part they still 
take in man’s daily life. Mankind could get on well enough 
without. oxen, for fields can be ploughed with many other 
animals * ; and we could get on fairly well with mutton and 
venison without eating any beef at all. The human race at 
large could perfectly exist without the elephant or the camel, 
which are comparatively local in their employment, and still 
better could it do without the llama, the alpaca, and even with- 
out the ass. Without dogs the world would doubtless be very 
miserable, but as means of chase there are substitutes in the 
falcon, the hunting leopard, and doubtless in other predatory 
animals, which would have been turned to account had dogs 
never existed. As a house guard the dog may be supposed to 
be invaluable, but the goat is said to give earlier indication of 
approaching danger, and a flock of geese have ere now done 
excellent service of the same kind. 

Deprived of the horse, however, the world would certainly 
not be the world we now live in. Without the horse, the deserts 
of Central Asia and of Northern Africa would not have been 
habitable to the nomade tribes who with his help can pass 
swiftly from oasis to oasis. Without the assistance of the 
horse, the vast wandering nations*of Northern Europe and Asia 
could never have migrated from their native steppes in num- 
bers formidable enongh to break the power of Rome. The 
Turks would never have overturned the superior civilization of 
the Lower Greek Empire, and substituted Mahometanism for 
Christianity, but for their horsemen and horses; nor would 


* In Monmouthshire I once saw a blacksmith at work ploughing a small field. 
Harnessed to his plough were a donkey and a lurge sow! 
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the Crescent have been carried along the shores of Africa and 
into Spain, had it not been for the cavalry of the Arab tribes. 
The horse alone makes modern field artillery possible ; without 
cavalry few battles would be decisive. To the ancients, indeed, 
the horse must have appeared to be exclusively an animal 
created for war, and in furtherance of the destruction of the 
human race ; his potentiality for other purposes they had little 
conception of. 

The horses of the ancients and even the horses of medieval 
times were what we should consider mere ponies. The Arabian 
cavalry itself was of the lightest description, and even to this 
day the most esteemed Arab breeds are less than fourteen 
hands in height. So it came to be that the horse was over- 
looked in ancient times as a possible beast of draught, in 
favour of the stronger though slower ox. ‘The horse was used 
for locomotion, for war, and for the chase—that mimic war— 
but he was never put to draw cart or plough.* ‘The ox was, 
therefore, the animal of peace, while the horse was consecrated 
to the war god. 

It was not till the nations of Northern Europe began to 
pay attention to the breeding of horses, that a race was 
produced which could be used in farm work. Horses were, 
after a time, bred of such a size and strength that they could 
draw greater loads than oxen at twice the speed; but the use 
of horses in the plough and cart is, to this day, not universal 
even in Europe. In Greece, Spain, and Italy, the ox is still 
the common beast of draught, and, as our farmers know, the 
great controversy as to the rival advantages of oxen and horses 
in farm work, which raged fifty years ago, is not even now 
quite ended. The superior strength of oxen can at least not 
now be urged in their favour; not many months ago, I saw 
four oxen harnessed to a cart in Gloucestershire, and a pair of 
cart horses drawing a similar cart in the same field; the farmer 
told me that he considered the pair of horses about equal to 
the four bullocks. 


* It is not safe, as a rule, to venture upon a negative assertion, but I 
doubt whether there is any single mention of the use of horses in ploughing, 
or such like agricultural work, in the more ancient authors of Greece. Mules 
were, indeed, so employed, and their superiority in speed over oxen was familiar 
to Homer It will be recollected that in the foot-race which Ulysses saw among 
the Pheeacians, the “ divine Clytoneus,” as the poet relates, won easily, beating 
the other runners by as long a distance as separates a team of mules from a yoke 
of oxen, when both are ploughing on fallow land. 
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Looking to the immense value of horse labour in agricul- 
ture, in the transport of goods by road, tramway and canal, in 
the depths of coal-mines, and in the streets of our cities, it 
may be doubted whether horses have, after all, not done more 
to benefit than to harm the human race. When to all this we 
udd the aid to locomotion afforded by horses, in civilized as 
well as uncivilized countries; their value to those wandering 
tribes in Asia, in the prairies of North America, and in the 
pampas of the South, who obtain their food by the chase of 
the larger animals, or who depend for their livelihood upon 
being able quickly to shift their tents from an exhausted 
pasturage to a fresh one: when we consider how absolutely the 
cattle farmers of Australia and Buenos Ayres depend upon 
horses in the keeping of their vast herds—one is inclined to 
think that the horse, at the present day, does us more true 
service than all other domesticated animals put together. 

It is a popular continental notion that every Englishman 
can row a boat and ride a horse. Our love of the water we 
owe to our insular position, but our love of horses is quite as 
deeply ingrained in our characters. Yet, perhaps, no Kuropean 
race rides less from nevessity than do our countrymen; in 
evidence of which it need only be mentioned that the so-called 
English roadster, an animal continually referred to in all 
old-fashioned works upon the horse, has ceased to exist. If, 
however, we are not obliged to ride, we do it from pleasure. 
Setting on one side the numerous race-meetings—for they do 
not, perhaps, evidence a delight in horses so much as in 
gambling—we have only to consider the hunting establish- 
ments in different parts of England. In the “Times” news- 
paper, on every Saturday during the winter, are the notices of 
the “ Meets” of no fewer than a hundred and ten packs of 
foxhounds in England alone, excluding Ireland and Scotland. 
Adding to these about an equal number of packs of stag- 
hounds and of harriers, and of non-advertised packs, and 
allowing an average of a hundred riders to each pack of 
hounds, we have a total of no less than twenty-two thousand 
hunting men, of whom many keep two or more horses, and all 
of whom devote themselves to an expensive and often a dan- 
gerous amusement for no other reason than their innate love 
of horses and of riding. 

Nor is love of sport and this devotion to it confined to any 


one class, sex, or age; it runs through the whole community 
12 
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from high to low. At our covert-sides are to be found mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament; soldiers and sailors; 
judges, barristers and attorneys; churchmen and doctors ; 
historians, philosophers, novelists, and writers of leading articles 
and reviews; artists and actors; City men, and country 
gentlemen and farmers ; ladies, married and single; boys of 
tender years, and old men of seventy. So widespread is the 
love and habit of horsemanship, that I doubt if there are many 
young English gentlemen who would not rather be supposed 
not to know how to spell, than how to sit a horse over a fence ! 

Whether all this energy be not expended in such a way as 
to raise the smile of pitiful contempt in the foreign contem- 
plator of our insular manners, it is not our business to inquire. 
It is not, at any rate, a contempt which would meet with much 
sympathy from any class of men in these islands. If hunting 
were assailed, it would find warm defenders among the most 
thoughtful of our people, and a grave English metaphysician 
might be imagined holding forth at the covert-side in the 
following terms to a foreign critic: “ Energy is the first 
essential; that it be rightly or wrongly exerted comes next 
in importance, and here it is, at least, not harmfully 
exerted.” 

That hunting should be so universally popular as it is 
in this country, requires the co-operation of the whole popu- 
lation. The young farm labourers run with the hounds, and 
are as keen in their sport as the horsemen ; the landholders 
take a pride in the number of foxes their game preserves can 
breed, and willingly sacrifice many rabbits and pheasants to 
the maintenance of a single fox; the tenants see their fences 
broken down without a murmur, and, when a hundred horses 
gallop over their young wheat-fields, swear it only makes the 
next year’s crop the heavier ! 

When railways were introduced, lovers of the old order of 
things lamented the probable extinction of hunting in conse- 
quence ; but the iron road has promoted far more than it has 
hindered fox-hunting. By means of it remote ‘“ Meets” are 
brought within reach of hunting men; horses and riders are 
often transported thirty, forty, or fifty miles on a hunting 
morning, and hunting establishments are probably twice as 
numerous now as they were forty years ago. 

Yet the activity in this entirely profitless pursuit has never 
passed beyond Great Britain. In France, a few packs of English 
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hounds were formerly kept by certain country gentlemen in the 
provinces, but the amusement met with little encouragement 
from French sportsmen, and it may be presumed that the 
recent troubles have put an end to everything of the kind. 
In some of the Southern States of the American Union 
packs of fox-hounds were established, and some keen 
sportsmen and hard riders followed them; but here too, I 
presume, men, horses, and hounds have disappeared with the 
civil war. 

Although the guiding of a powerful English horse, in pur- 
suit of a fast-running pack of hounds, over from four to twenty 
miles of enclosed country, bristling with every sort of obstruc- 
tion, with stiff post-and-rail fences, stone walls, broad ditches 
and brooks, hedges, single and double, some with treacherous 
ditches, some with high banks, some thick and impervious as 
a box hedge ; across meadow Jand and plough land; when the 
rider has now to ford a river, now to pick his way through a 
bog, now to thread a wood, now to climb a mountain, and now 
to gallop headlong down a precipice; although riding under 
such circumstances is a feat which no other horseman in thie 
world is called upon to perform, and which requires courage, 
coolness, judgment and quick resolve beyond any other form of 
riding, yet the feats perfurmed by the horsemen of many other 
countries are wonderful enough in their way. 

Among these feats I hardly care to count the performances 
of the circus or the manége, surprising as many of them are: 
for the first are most of them the doings of athletes rather than 
horsemen ; and in the second, the praise is due a great deal more 
to the patient teacher of the horse than to his rider. It has 
been proved, again and again, that the skill of the circus per- 
former and of the manége rider deserts them entirely in the 
hunting field, as might indeed be anticipated. 

Among the real marvels of horsemanship must be men- 
tioned the well-known faet of some tribes of Indians on the 
prairies of North America, who manage to support their 
whole bodies on the side of their horses not exposed to their 
enemies and, interposing the horse’s body between themselves 
and their foes, can use the bow or the rifle in this position. 
This seemingly incredible feat is performed by resting the left 
heel on the horse’s back and dropping the right elbow into 
a looped thong hung round his neck. More astounding 
still is the account which a recent traveller in Central Asia 
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gives of the horsemanship of the Toorks. This is his descrip- 
tion of the sport known to them as “ Ooghlak ” : — 

“The body of a goat,” says Mr. Shaw, “is thrown upon 
the ground, and the riders try to pick it up without leaving 
the saddle. The press is tremendous, as with one foot and 
one hand on the saddle they stretch down the other hand to 
the ground. Presently one succeeds, and is off; swinging 
himself back into the saddie as he goes. He is chased by the 
rest, doubling and turning to avoid them. At last another 
and another gets hold of the goat. The first man throws his 
leg over the body to tighten his hold, and away they go across 
country till their horses diverge, and all but one lose their 
grasp; he is again caught, but throws the goat on to his 
opposite side. The others wrestle with him as they gallop 
three or four abreast, the outermost riders almost leaving their 
horses, as they stretch their whole bodies across their neigh- 
bours. Itis beautiful to see the perfection and grace with 
which they ride. Their seat is looser than ours in appearance, 
and, for some reason that I cannot explain, reminds me of an 
accomplished swimmer, floating without apparent effort in the 
water—his body bending and giving to the waves. While 
playing at ‘ooghlak’ they seem utterly forgetful of their 
horses. Their hands are seldom on the reins, and banks and 
ditches are jumped while they are half out of the saddle grap- 
pling with one another.” 

A good rider need not exactly be born, like a good poet, 
but he must, at least, be bred from boyhood to the use of 
horses. Not only must his muscles learn to adapt themselves 
by habit -to the peculiar exigencies of equitation, but his mind 
must learn to act unconsciously in emergencies. He must not 
only learn how to behave in critical situations, but he must so 
behave by a sort of instinctive intuition more rapid than the 
ordinary process of reasoning. It is the secret of good riding 
that a man must act more quickly than his horse can think ; 
and nothing but long habit will enable him to do this in every 
case and on every emergency. A thousand examples will 
occur to every horseman in exemplification of this position. 
Let us take an instance. A fairly good rider rides, at the fast 
pace which hunting now necessitates, at a double fence; his 
horse clears the first obstacle, and alights for a second on the 
bark to spring off again ; in the act of doing so, his rider sees 
a wire fence, or perhaps a fallen horse, in the ditch beyond. 
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There is no time for reflection, only for intuitive action. The 
moderate rider goes on to his destruction, and the good one 
has time to rouse his horse to an unwonted effort, clears the 
obstacle, and comes off safe and sound. 

No mere knowledge can give this habit of mind and body, 
nothing but actual training from childhood. ‘This is why the 
equestrian dwellers on great plains are such magnificent riders. 
Among such peoples, children of both sexes are owners of 
horses as soon as they can sit upon them and hold the reins. 
Riding is a second nature with them; their nerves convey 
intuitively to their minds the indications of the horse’s inten- 
tions, and their movements sway in unconscious unison with 
his. Horsemen of this kind are in truth “ encorpsed and demi- 
natured with the brave beasts ” they bestride, and the traveller 
who sees a party of mounted Gauchos, or a tribe of Bedouins, 
galloping their horses over the desert, perceives at once how 
the ancient legend of the Centaurs grew up in the fancies of 
ignorant men who beheld for the first time such horses and 
such riders. 

When a horse ridden by a bad rider shies suddenly, nine times 
out of ten horse and man part company ; if the rider is a fairly 
good one, he sticks on by a conscious muscular effort, made just 
in time to save himself; but a perfect rider has no need to exert 
any volition at all. ‘‘ The Gauchos,” says that most accurate 
of observers, Darwin, “ never appear to exert any muscular 
force on horseback. I was one day watching a good rider, as 
we were galloping along ata rapid rate, and thought to my- 
self, ‘Surely, if the horse starts, you appear so careless on 
your seat, you must fall.” At this moment a male ostrich 
sprang from its nest, beneath the horse’s nose; the young colt 
bounded on one side like a stag, but as for the man, all that 
could be said was that he started and took fright with his 
horse.” 

Such a training as is got by the Indian of the prairies or 
the pampas, the Tartar of the Central Asian steppes, or the 
Arab of the desert—such education in the ways of horses as 
these men get, is likewise obtained by many a young English- 
man. An English country-bred boy by the time he is ten or 
twelve has often learnt to follow the hounds. He has from 
childhood passed his play-hours on the back of his pony, and if 
he has spent less actual time in the saddle than the savage or 
the nomade, he makes up for it by bringing a better intelli- 
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gence to bear on his lessons, and by having to deal with 
horses stronger, larger, swifter, and more vicious (potentially 
at least) than the horses of any wild race. Moreover, the 
following of our English packs of hounds is, as we have seen, 
a harder feat than any demanded of other riders. 

I am strongly inclined to believe that a well-trained English 
horseman, a good and a hard rider to hounds—for the words 
are by no means synonymous—is the equal, if not the superior, 
of any horseman in the world. 

Captain Musters, in his pleasant book “ At Home with the 
Patagonians,” tells what superb horsemen are the savages 
among whom he dwelt for several weeks, and the assertion, 
coming from such an authority on equestrian subjects, is well 
worth attention. He relates how he himself ‘‘ broke in” a 
young colt belonging to the tribe :— 

‘* Pakiki had a three-year-old iron grey, a very fine animal, 
tied up ready to be mounted for the first time. Pakiki entered 
our tent to borrow my cincta, or girth, and chaffed me, asking 
me if I would venture to domar (break) him. Orkeke seconded 
the proposal, and accordingly, having stripped off mantle and 
boots, I proceeded to take the lazo and reins and mount. The 
instant he felt the unwonted incumbrance he buckjumped for 
several yards, finally jumping into the middle of the brook, 
and nearly losing his footing. 1 spurred him out, and once on 
the bank he commenced to whirl round and round like a tee- 
totum. At last I got his head straight, and after a few more 
buckjumps, he went off at racing speed, urged by whip and 
spur. After a stretching gallop of three miles, I rode him 
quietly back, now and again turning him, to accustom him to 
feel the bridle thong, but not venturing to feel his mouth, and 
then brought him up to the tent, among the shouts of the 
spectators. Orkeke expressed great surprise, and wanted to 
know where I had learnt to domar; and the gratified owner 
insisted upon presenting me with a piece of tobacco.” 

To make this story complete, it must be added—what 
Captain Musters’s modesty omits—that his own performances 
in the English hunting field are not unworthy of his relation- 
ship with the “ Jack Musters” whose name is familiar to every 
man or boy who ever followed a fox. 

I am ready to maintain that no man can become a perfect 
horseman who has not begun to ride as a boy. ‘This is clearly 
the reason why the belief has got to be prevalent among the 
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squatters of Australia, that no living man can sit the third 
jump into the air of an Australian buckjumping horse. They 
will have it that there is something so sudden, vigorous, and 
abnormal in this manceuvre of the native horse as will unseat 
the best rider, whatever experience he may have had of buck- 
jumpers elsewhere. Let us hasten to assure the colonists that 
they are mistaken. The horse of Australia is a good horse, 
but not a better one than, not so big or strong even as, his 
progenitor, the English horse. He is even a little despised in 
India, whither many Australian horses are anuually exported. 
Now, Mr. Darwin himself would never allow that a continent 
full of horses should have acquired the power of ejecting their 
riders from the saddle, however much it was to their advan- 
tage to do so. The fact is vixere fortes ante Agamemnona— 
there have been buckjumpers before Australia was thought of, 
and they are just as hard to sit in one continent as the other. If 
the squatters cannot sit them, it is their faultand uct their horses’. 

I have criticised the English form of bit, and I will venture 
upon a few remarks on that very highly praised adjunct to 
riding—the English saddle. There is one constructional defect 
in our English saddle which is so obvious that it has always 
struck me as curious that it has never been either noticed or 
remedied. It has already been observed that, in the natural 
seat on a horse, as opposed to the conventional or manége 
seat, where the calves of the legs have to be pressed in an 
ungainly manner against the horse’s flanks—io the natural 
seat the rider’s foot is kept well forward, and the point of it 
lies rather in advance of a line drawn down perpendicularly from 
the highest point of the horse’s wither. Now, in an English 
saddle the stirrup-leather is fixed to the saddle at least some 
three inches behind this point. What is the consequence ? 
Kither that the rider has to make an effort, and thrust foot and 
stirrup together forward in order to keep his foot in its natural 
position, the foot losing thereby the full support which it 
should get from the stirrup, or.else he lets his foot be sup- 
ported according to the true centre of gravity of the stirrup, 
and has, in consequence, to “‘ ride like a Frenchman.” To avoid 
this alternative as far as possible, most good English riders 
thrust as much of their foot as they can through the stirrup- 
iron ; but this is not enough, and still some effort is required 
to keep the stirrup in its place. Morcover, this is harmful in 
another way, for the foot thus inserted in the iron is apt to be 
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entangled with it when the horse falls. No “ wild man” rides 
thus; he would consider it a tempting of Providence. The 
stirrup of that fine rider, the gaucho of the River Plate, is 
often only a bit of cord with a knot at the end. The cord is 
passed between the first toe and its neighbour, the knot 
keeping the foot from slipping down; and the gaucho stirrup 
is invariably fixed to the saddle at a point only just behind 
the wither. The construction of our English saddles forbids 
this, but in most of them the insertion of the stirrup-leather 
might be advanced at least two or three inches. 

There are other defects in any saddle whose constituents 
are pigskin, wool, iron, and wood, which I have too great a 
respect for the established order of things to do more than 
indicate. An English hunting saddle is too unelastic, too 
smooth, too hard to the horse’s back, too limited in its 
pressure, and, for its size, far too heavy. It has often been 
observed that an English saddle is more liable to give horses 
sore backs than the saddle of almost any other country ; but I 
fear to suggest reform in such a matter. 


This is not the place for dealing with the alleged growing 


scarcity of English horses, for this i3 almost wholly a question 
of the weighing of evidence, and not one for assertion, authori- 
tative or otherwise, nor even of argument. 

The labours of Lord Rosebery’s Committee of the House 
of Lords seem, however, to have corroborated the opinion long 
held by most unprejudiced persons, that there are more and 
better horses in this country than ever before, and that their 
rise in price—due to increased demand, and in sympathy with 
the rise in other prices—is only a natural and healthy rise, and, 
to all but buyers, a satisfactory circumstance. 

There is one. circumstance connected with our English 
horse supply which should receive its due share of attention, 
namely, that there is a rise in value as well as in price in many 
classes of horses, chiefly of hunters, for the reason that horses 
are now, as a rule, bred taller and stronger than was the case 
at the beginning of this century. To carry a big man with 
fast hounds, a horse under fifteen hands three inches or sixteen 
hands is not of much service. Such horses fetch high prices, 
and are those that farmers seek to breed. Now, every one who 
knows anything of horse-breeding, knows that to produce a 
good, small horse is easier than to breed a large and good 
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horse. The standard, then, of size being higher, purchasers 
must not ascribe their present heavier payments: entirely to 
rise of price, seeing that they are getting a more valuable 
animal ; they are getting a bigger and, as I believe, a better 
horse for their money. 

This raising of the standard of size and strength in English 
horses has, as we know, been going on for a very long time. 
The average racer has increased no less than seven inches and 
a half in a hundred and fifty years,* and this upward move- 
ment has probably not yet ceased ; but the increase of size to 
which I allude is of quite recent date—due to the racing pace 
of modern foxhounds, and the demand for horses which can 
take big flying jumps in their stride. 

Another question which must be reluctantly passed by in 
a paper which does not pretend to the dimensions of a volume 
is that which is involved in the choice of a horse. I will, 
therefore, do no more than notice one piece of received pro- 
verbial unwisdom on this subject. ‘‘ A good horse cannot be of a 
bad colour” is an axiom true only in strict logic. Observation 
teaches us that certain colours in the horse go with certain un- 
desirable qualities, and we should set aside the lazy maxim 


which encourages a neglect of the teachings of experience. 
he ancients were wiser in their generation: Virgil, quoting 
no doubt the proverb of his day, says :— 


“ Honesti spadices glaucique color deterrimus albis 


Et gilvo.” 


—that is, dark bay and iron grey are good colours for a horse, 
but white and hght chesnut very bad ones. In this passage, 
gilvus is generally translated dun, but this is as false in Latin as 
in fact. A dun horse is generally a good one, whereas a light 
chesnut horse—the true gilvus—is proverbially often a weed. 


White is a bad colour only inasmuch as a white horse is always 
a very old one. 


The riding of ladies is now so-general that it requires a few 
words. With the performances of ladies in Rotten Row I 
have nothing to do, except to entreat them to ride quiet 
horses. Their increasing numbers of late years in the hunting 
field has been noticed, and, by some censorious persons, de- 
plored ; likewise their, as a rule, bold and skilful riding. 
Ladies have several advantages over men as riders, and one or 


* Adm:ral Rous is my authority for thie statement. 
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perhaps two disadvantages. Though their saddles are half as 
heavy again, they are larger, and the weight is more evenly 
diffused over the horse’s back, so that here the advantages are 
about equal; but to be two or three stones lighter than an average 
man is an immense advantage to ladies on horseback; so, 
likewise, is their possession of lighter hands than ours, and a 
far more secure seat (with a third pommel at least) than is to 
be got in a man’s saddle. If this latter position be assailed, I 
can only cite my own experience. Having once been asked to 
practise a lady’s horse over a flight of hurdles, I was bold 
enough to attempt the feat in a common lady’s side-saddle— 
one, that is, without a third pommel. I feil, I am ashamed to 
say how many times in succession, but when I substituted for 
the common side-saddle one with the added pommel, I found 
the seat as secure as could be desired, and the act of leaping 
quite easy. On the other hand, the seat in a man’s saddle 
gives a decidedly greater command over the horse. In holding 
w horse together over stiff plough land, in steadying him over 
a cramped “ double,” or in forcing a refusing horse to leap, a 
man has undoubtedly the advantage ; but as ladies are for the 
most part, aud very properly, mounted on well-trained animals, 
clever fencers, and that do not refuse their jumps, the advan- 
tages are, on the whole, on the side of ladies. 

If I may venture to give one word of advice to lady riders 
—the majority of those who ride to hounds require none at all 
—it would be to forget the senseless lesson taught, I believe, in 
all riding-schools, of holding the reins in one hand only, and 
to make a rule always to ride with spur as well as whip—not 
necessarily for frequent use, but as a resource in emergencies. 

Girls should be taught to ride on a common side-saddle. 
It is impossible to acquire a true balance-seat with a third 
pommel, for the rider will trust more to the hold it enables her 
to take than to sitting by balancing herself; and a good seat is 
compounded of the grip and the balance. In hunting, no sane 
person would recommend a woman to use any saddle without 
a third pommel. The danger of being entangled in a fall is 
as nothing compared with that consequent upon riding at 
every fence with an insecure seat. Hounds cannot be followed 
without risk, any more than battles can be fought without 
casualties. Omelettes are not made without breaking eggs, 
and hunting fields without tumbles would be poor fun. Ladies 
who hunt must expect to come in for their share of them. 
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In the records of History there are few things more ludicrous 
than the accounts of battles among the Italian States during 
the Middle Ages. We read of long arrays of men-at-arms, 
horse and foot, men armed with all known weapons of offence, 
cross-bow men, men with the long-bow, lancers on horseback, 
pike-men on foot, halberdiers, arbalest men, and meu with 
battle-axes. The collision of contending forces furnished with 
all these destructive agencies might seem to promise a carnage 
absolutely terrible. Two moderately brave armies so contending 
must, it might be supposed, utterly annihilate each other; and 
so they would have, no doubt, but that the skill of men had 
been as busily at work to protect their own as to assail their 
enemies’ bodies. 

For the time the arts of offence and of defence were equally 
balanced. The knights were completely encased in steel 
plates, from casque, gorget, and back-piece, to steel gauntlets 
and jambes; squires in their coats-of-mail, with helm and 
beaver down; men-at-arms in steel head-piece, with breast- 
plate and gusset ; even the bowmen had the friendly pavise— 
the huge double shield, carried by an unarmed companion, 
and held before him as he drew his bow. 

Then let the battle rage, let the knights with lance in rest, 
spur on their ranks of heavy .war-horses, and gallop to the 
shock of war; let bolts and arrows darken the air, let the war- 
cry be shouted, the clarion ring out and kettledrum clang. 
Let the battle-axe and halbert clash down on helmet and mo- 
rion, let lances splinter, let shields be dinted, let swords flash 
in the sun and the fire-sparks fly off everywhere, under the 





rain of angry blows. 
Let the contending hosts fight it out from morning till sun- 
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set ; and when, at nightfall, the armies shall be wearied to the 
death, when the bodies of horses shall be trembling under the 
load of steel they have carried all day, and men worn out and 
half smothered in their riveted armour—then will the armies 
draw off, and count their dead and wounded. There are none 
to count. A few may be missing, but of wounds and death 
there is nothing at all. If a horse stumbles and his heavily 
armed rider falls, then indeed he is a lost man, unless his own 
side can stay to help him into the saddle again. A man once 
down lies prostrate till he is pulled up: his armour weighs 
him to the ground; but even then he need be under no appre- 
hension of the coup de grace from a hostile poignard thrust 
through the joints of his steel plates; it is only a question of 
money. He would be captured, taken to his enemy’s tent, and 
kept in gentle durance till his friends should ransom him. 
True, if he fell in marshy ground he was in peril, for his own 
weight and his armour’s might force him deep down to a 
muddy and inglorious death. So, it is recorded, there fell 
three warriors in a morass at the great battle of Zagonara, 
in 1423, so fell and so were drowned. These three deaths 
were the only casualties on either side! but as a rule, if a war- 
rior fell, and fell on dry ground, his worst fate was capture. 

In this harmless fashion were fields won in the fifteenth 
century in Italy. There was much of the glorious circum- 
stance of battle, all the “pomp and prodigality of war,” and 
none of its peril, no ghastly wounds, no groans, shrieks, 
and sighs. ‘The grisly form of death did not show on these 
Italian battle-fields. 

The two towns of Pesaro and Rosciano are but ten miles 
apart, and when my story opens in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century there was no very apparent reason why the inhabitants 
of the one town should not be on friendly terms with those 
of the other. ‘True, the men of Pesaro were Guelphs, and the 
men of Rosciano were Ghibellines, but these German words had 
quite lost their original signification. They had come, at this 
time, to have no other meaning than Liberal and Conservative 
—the Guelph was the Whig of those days, and the Ghibelline 
the Tory—but this constituted no reason why the Pesarites or 
the Rosciano men should wish to fight, even after the harmless 
fashion of that time. They were, however, near neighbours 
and they were Italians, and a bitter feud had existed for many 
generations. 
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The men of Rosciano were staunch Ghibellines, and the 
staunchest among them were the old family of Vescona, which 
dwelt in the rambling, melancholy-looking house in the prin- 
cipal square of the town, half fortress, half palace ; with its 
narrow slits of windows, its massive gateway, its battlemented 
roof, with bartizans frowning at each corner: a house that, well 
provisioned, could stand a siege—that had, indeed, often stood 
out against risings of the multitude; for the Vesconas were 
the chief men of the town and district, and usually held the 
high offices of State. The family now consisted of but four 
members, the father and his three sons. They were poor; an 
honourable poverty, for having often held high office, the fact 
of their poverty was a ground of consideration from their fellow 
citizens. 

Now, in Rosciano, the talk was of another battle. Black- 
smith and armourers were busy with the rivets of men’s ar- 
mour ; horses were being looked up, cross-bows strung, lances 
and swords sharpened, for another ineffectual combat. The 
men of Pesaro had been intolerably offensive of late and a 
demonstration was absolutely necessary. The fighting men on 
both sides were so nearly equal, that any decisive engagement 
was not dreamt of, and the movements of the two forces were 
so well known to each other, that each army would leave its 
respective city at the same hour, and meet half way on a 
certain plain, where the encounter would take place. 

Giulio Vescona, the youngest of the three brothers, was to 
wear plate armour for the first time, and ride with his elder 
brothers by their father’s hand. This circumstance was rather 
a jest in the Vescona family, for in truth Giulio was not of the 
stalwart build of his brothers, and to ride for a whole day 
under the heavy panoply of steel required no boyish frame or 
muscle. 

The day came. In the great square before the house of 
the Vesconas men began to gather from early dawn. The 
town was all afoot; coloured hangings were thrust out from 
windows looking upon the square. ‘The crossbow-men were 
gathered in one group, the pikemen in another, horses gaily 
caparisoned were led about; then, as the sun grew high, the 
horsemen began to form in squadron. Then the gateway of 
the palace was thrown open, and four men were seen bearing 
out a great cask of wine; others followed with bread and 
meat; and the grateful multitude of fighting men shouted out 
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their appreciation of this attention to their comforts on the 
part of their favourite leader. 

Then the knights in full armour with plumes waving, 
arrived in groups of three or four, by the different streets, and 
the bands of horsemen began to form in line. Then the great 
gateway of the Vescona Palace was thrown open, and the thirty 
or forty retainers of the house rode through—at their head old 
Vescona himself and his three sons—each man of the troop 
wearing the white plume of the Vesconas; the four leaders 
alone with their vizors up, each of them with his white shield 
hanging to his shoulder, on every shield three brandons inflamed 
on a@ field sable, issuant jrom a bearing gules, and the device, 
* T burn.” 

The father, a white-haired old man of over sixty, a wily, 
wary Italian, knowing how grateful to his fellow-citizens was 
this pomp and show of war; the elder sons, strong, black- 
bearded men of forty, eager for the honour of the family ; 
Giulio, a son by a second marriage, a slim youth, with light 
hair and a fair boyish face; an active, well-made young man 
of two or three and twenty, but whose frame looked like a 
girl’s beside his broad-shouldered and strong-limbed father 
and brothers. 

Then the banner and flag bearers fell into their places, and 
the little army of some fifteen hundred men defiled from the 
square in what we should now call columns of companies, each 
company under the order of its leader, and each wearing his 
plumes, colour, or heraldic device. 

Past the city gate, past the entowered barbican with its 
drawbridge, past the single-arched bridge over the river, where 
the still waters beneath caught the flash of the steel plates of 
the armour and reflected the gaudy colouring of the banners 
and forest of spears; along the rocky ground the troops went 
on, creeping like a long snake among the defiles of the hills, 
and emerging at last where the first view of the sea is got, with 
the broad, olive-tree covered plain of Cortona between them 
and the town of Pesaro. Far off, near the city, a dense column 
of dust moved slowly towards them on the plain, and here and 
there, through the smoke-like dust, practised eyes could dis- 
tinguish the glimmer of spear-heads and polished armour. It 
was the army of Pesaro. Then the men of Rosciano hung for 
a space among the acclivities of the mountain, while their 
leaders conferred; and presently the band, reaching down into 
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the plain, deployed in line of battle, and slowly advanced in 
perfect silence to the encounter of their enemies. 

It was not till they were within two hundred yards of each 
other that the rival hosts drew up. The trumpets sounded a 
shrill fanfare, the knights drew down their vizors, and at the 
same moment a cloud of arrows and crossbow bolts started 
from each army. The knights tightened their reins, fixed 
themselves firmly in their saddles, set their lances in rest, and 
leaning well forward, urged their horses to a slow canter—to 
be quickened into a hand gallop after the first few vards. Then 
the crash of the onset, the splintering of spears, the shouting 
of war cries, the fall of horses, the mishaps of riders, crashing 
blows on the helmet making the senses reel, the full impact of 
spear-heads against men’s chests causing them to gasp for 
breath ; but, as yet, no wounds and no prisoners. 

So they fought the livelong day; both armies resting at 
times by mutual consent, from very weariness, for fresh breath 
and coolness; then, again, the fanfare, the charge, and the 
crash of arms. ‘Towards evening the men of Rosciano thought 
they were gaining the advantage; the Pesarites has given 
ground more than a mile. “ Let us drive the Guelphs into 
Pesaro!” shouted the two sons of old Vescona, and they led 
the charge once again, followed by the boldest among their 
men and among them by Giulio, into the ranks of the enemy ; 
but the Pesarites rallied, and closed in their ranks. ‘ Back !”’ 
shouted the leader of the Rosciano men, and his lancers backed 
their horses from the crowd of their assailants. Giulio heard 
him, but he had lost his head. His lance had long ago 
fallen from his unpractised hand, but with his sword he dealt, 
if not destruction, at least some very dangerous-looking blows 
among the crowd of his enemies, by whom he was being hustled, 
unconsciously to himself, along the road to Pesaro. The clouds 
of dust did what the smoke of gunpowder does in modern 
warfare, and not till after the retreat of his own people did 
they miss him from their number. 

Now that he was surrounded, each Pesarite, seeing the 
Vescona device on his shield, disregarded the four or five 
cavaliers who had followed the white plume into the mélée, and 
strove to make Giulio his prisoner ; but the skilfully brandished 
sword kept them at a prudent distance, till one stout Pesarite 
warrior, backing his horse to a little distance, charged with his 
spear in rest, and buried it in the chest of Giulio’s horse. A 
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spirt of blood gushed out, and the horse reared high in air, 
and falling, horse and rider lay together—the horse dead, the 
rider stunned, hampered and powerless beneath him. They 
pulled the dead body of the horse from off Giulio, and thinking 
from his lying there motionless that he had fainted, they 
raised his vizor. ‘The stalwart knight who had unhorsed him 
lifted his own beaver, and recognizing the pale features of 
Vescona’s youngest son, exclaimed, ‘ Messire Giulio Vescona, 
you are my prisoner—the prisoner of Francisco Ferrati, the 


Potter of Pesaro !”’ 


Giulio was not a young man easily depressed by adverse 
circumstances. His life had, to some extent, partaken of the 
eventful character of his family’s fortunes. His father’s 
political status in the Commonwealth—one day the favourite of 
the people, the next denounced as a traitor or execrated as a 
tyrant—one day flattered, courted and respected, the next 
blockaded in his own house, and with his own and his children’s 
lives in his hand; all this had somewhat accustomed Giulio to 
sudden reverses of fortune. So that, feeling that on the whole 
he had not failed of his duty in the battle nor been captured 
disgracefully, he regained his usual spirits after he had been 
placed on a fresh horse. ‘True, he was a captive, a foot soldier 
on either side of his horse, with a hand on each rein, escorting 
him. By his side rode the Potter, and they conversed affably 
and courteously as they rode into Pesaro. 

That riding through the streets of the hostile city promised 
to be a little mortifying, but it was not so; the people were so 
triumphant at seeing a son of their great enemy Vescona a 
prisoner of war, that they could hardly contain their joy. Then 
the news began to spread that the prisoner was a perfect 
Rolando—that he had fought like a lion, and only succumbed 
when bruised and hampered by his dying horse; and before 
the party had reached the house of the Potter the acclamations 
of the multitude seemed as much in honour of the captive as of 
the capturers. : 

Notwithstanding the contentions between Pesaro and Ros- 
ciano, the people of either city were by no means on unfriendly 
terms. Frequent as were states of war, truces were still more 
frequent. ‘The people of the two towns bought, sold, and even 
married with each other. What was gossip in Pesaro was 
acceptable as news in Rosciano. So that Giulio knew all about 
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Ferrati, the Potter of Pesaro, as he delighted to style himself, 
before this day. 

Francisco Ferrati was the younger son of a neighbouring 
family of gentle birth. Suffering as a younger son from the 
prevailing impecuniosity to which noble families in Italy, and 
younger sons in every country, have always been subject, he 
had betaken himself to the trade of potter, in the which he 
had prospered exceedingly, and was now a rich man and the 
Prince of Pesaro potters—Pesaro being, at this period, the 
chef lieu, the headquarters of the potter’s art in Italy, and the 
trade was in such estimation that, like the trade of glass- 
making in France, which had its gentilshommes verriers—its 
noble glass-blowers—many scions of good families engaged in 
this lucrative and honourable pursuit at Pesaro. 

The Potter was the richest man and the most influential 
citizen in Pesaro, and his house was the best house in the town, 
with its courtyard and interior balconies. 

Arriving in the city, the Potter’s band, for he too was the 
leader of a company of Lancers, crowded into the courtyard 
of their chief’s house : the great gates clanged behind, and the 
servants and ladies of the family, bearing huge bowls and 
beakers of wine, and great dishes piled with bread and fruit, 
mingled with the group of dismounting horsemen, and offered 
these refreshments to the returning combatants. ‘The ladies — 
an elderly lady, the Potter’s wife, and a young lady, his 
daughter—advanced towards the master of the house. 

“This is our guest,” said the Potter courteously. “I do 
not ask him for his parole.” 

“T accord it freely,” said Giulio, looking at the young lady. 

She smiled at the compliment, and her father laughed at 
the good spirits of his prisoner. 

Giulio, however, meant as much as he said. The conversa- 
tion of the Potter, interesting up to that moment, had suddenly 
fallen on distracted ears; even the clang of the great iron gates 
closing behind him, which might-have seemed to shut him into 
this narrow courtyard and toll the knell of his parting free- 
dom, failed to reach his senses, for at that moment Olympia 
Ferrati was descending the broad marble staircase of the 
house. 

Poets have the melancholy prerogative of falling in love at 
first sight, and Giulio was a poet. Perhaps only a rhymester 
before, but a poet then and thereafter. Before Olympia, with 
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stately and graceful movements, had reached the lowest step, 
she had conquered the love of Giulio Vescona. A woman of 
the diviner sort ; taller than most of her sex, with none of the 
mere feminine prettinesses of delicate limb, slim figure, and 
affected mien and speech, but a grand, massive form, a girlish 
Juno, who showed in her slightest gesture the true goddess 
grace. Dark, wavy hair, coming down low on a broad smooth 
forehead ; deep-set eyes, with an infinite depth and tenderness 
in them; a mouth with the full lips, the soft modelling round 
them, and that half-defiant look which the sculptors of ancient 
Greece gave to the Queen of Heaven. A complexion not red 
and white, like that of vulgar mortal beauties, but of a single 
pervading tone, here softening into pearly tints, and deepening 
there intc rich amber tones; such a complexion as the great 
masters of old paint in beautiful women—a complexion which 
shows through the skin that so-called “ luce interna,” that glow 
of inner light, the rarest natural beauty, and which only a few 
of the greatest masters have transferred to their canvases. 

There is, as we all know, a certain feeling of awe engen- 
dered in us when we gaze upon any being, even if it be but an 
animal, which represents the greatest strength, force, courage, 
size, or beauty, to which its race can attain. A tiger or a lion 
awes us, even in captivity, by its huge dormant strength, its 
fearful energy, underlying the perfect symmetry and grace of 
its form. So was Giulio’s admiration tempered by a feeling 
almost akin to awe at the perfect majesty of beauty and grace 
in this woman. Her shapely limbs, deep chest, full rounded 
throat, and strong, supple hands, seemed to evidence an actual 
bodily strength under the sinuous grace of her movements ; 
just as the repose of her features concealed a dormant intensity 
of some kind—perhaps, thought Giulio, of tenderness, perhaps 
of cruelty. 


When the history of dress comes to be written in a serious 
and philosophical spirit, when it comes to be understood how 
the form and material of clothing and the manners, morals, 
and spirit of each age, react with most subtle and compli- 
cated force upon each other, we shall have made one more 
step towards the advancement of human wisdom. Probably 
the philosophers of the future will begin with dividing 
history into ages, like the stone, bronze, and iron ages of the 
ethnologist; so, naming each age after its predominating 
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feature of dress, we might first have the age of ochre and 
woad. Following upon this will come the age of the skins of 
animals; then the age of woollen cloths ; then that of linen 
cloth ; following that, the age of velvets and silks, and here 
we should have the age of painted skins again (so strangely 
does history repeat itself), till, finally, we should come to the 
present age—the age of flimsy materials, stiffened cut of all 
sympathy with the body they clothe ; the age of muslins and 
starch ; an age of shams, because there is often as much flour 
paste as material in a woman’s clothing, because dress not 
only covers but conceals the form, and a skilful dressmaker, 
being granted a small waist and straight shoulders, will place 
deformity itself on a par with perfect symmetry. How far this 
Vitiation of our taste—proceeding from the ingenuity of the 
most inartistic people in HKurope—will tell, or has told, upon 
the spirit of the age, is the business of the future philosopher 
of dress, and does not become the present humble writer to 
inquire. 

At the time of which I write it was the age of close-fitting 
dress for men and women; dress in which neither the withered 
limbs of age nor the wasted or distorted forms of disease, 
debility, or deformity, could pass themselves off for lusty youth 
or vigorous health. 

If the reader will imagine a lady dressed in a modern riding 
habit made of pale green silk, cut square and open in the front, 
with a scanty skirt nearly touching the ground before and trail- 
ing some feet behind the wearer ; on the upper part of each arm 
a sort of raised epaulette, marked by tiny slashings, showing a 
deep rose-coloured satin lining beneath; the upper part of the 
dress not defined by a belt at the waist, but melting gradually 
into the skirt ; if he can imagine this, he will have some notion 
of Olympia Ferrati’s dress. But no mere description will give 
a just idea, to us moderns, of the exquisite beauty of these 
medizeval silks; not, like the productions of our looms, made 
heavy and stiffened out with gum, and falling in ugly, angular 
folds, but a silk, soft, pliant and elastic as a cobweb, enfolding 
the limbs like a thin, felted cloth, having gold threads running 
through its texture; a silk which brightened with the light 
and deepened into a dark glow with the shadow at each 
movement and gesture of the wearer, with the play and motion 
of some coloured liquid. This was the sort of dress that 
the old English poet meant when he rhymed of the “ sweet 
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liquefaction” and the “ brave vibration” of his mistress’s 
dress. 


Giulio lived on in the Potter’s house quite happily. He 
and the Potter’s daughter were thrown much into each other’s 
society. There were moments when the young man was on the 
point of falling into the very abyss and vortex of love, so nearly 
irresistible was Olympia ; but he reflected how absolutely impos- 
sible it would be for him to mate with Olympia Ferrati—how 
impossible marriage was between members of two families in 
such irreconcilable hostility as his father’s and the Potter’s. 
For not only did his father abhor and despise the very name of 
Pesarite and Guelph, but he concentrated all that contempt and 
hatred upon the Potter, the ruling spirit of Pesaro. Moreover, 
Giulio well knew that his marriage into a family so thoroughly 
obnoxious to al] the sympathies of his fellow-townsmen would 
be destructive of the long prestige of his own family; and 
Giulio Vescona, if not a patriot, was, like all his countrymen, 
a violent partisan—a citizen of Rosciano, whose patriotism was 
concentrated into a passionate love for his native town and his 
owr great house. 

So Giulio was of a prudence exceeding the prudence of 
poets; he resolved not to fall in love, and he came, after a 
time, fully to persuade himself that he had not done so, and 
that he did not mean to. Still, he found that the days of his 
captivity passed delightfully. There was a great deal to do 
and see in the Potter’s house. There was the business of the 
pottery, workmen turning plates and dishes on the wheel, other 
workmen cunningly compounding the glazes, mixed in great 
vats and looking like cream; and, finally, there were the 
painters, many of them men of gentle birth, who drew the 
designs on the plates and vases. And Olympia explaining all 
this to him, he was fired. with a sudden ambition to be at 
work too. 

They stopped to watch the work of an old man, one of the 
most expert of the painters. He had brought his easel, his 
painting-bench, and his twenty or thirty little pots of pre- 
pared colours into the courtyard. His brush travelled slowly 
and carefully over the white glazed surface of a dish, on which 
he was painting a landscape with a dance of nymphs and 
satyrs. 

“Tt looks very easy,” said Giulio Vescona. 
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“ Ah!” said Olympia; “ but first you must be a painter.” 

* Well,” said Giulio, who had unbounded confidence in his 
skill with the brush, “and what more ?” — 

“ When you have learnt to paint you must forget nearly all 
you know. You put a colour on, and when it is fired in the 
kiln, it changes and comes out quite a different colour.” 

“T must try,” said Giulio; so he was given a terra-cotta 
dish, on which a whitish glaze had been laid and the plate 
again fired. Then Giulio, taking up the painter’s palette 
covered with grey mixtures, which he was told would turn into 
various tints with the action of the fire, proceeded, after a lec. 
ture from the artist, to dip a thick brush into the first tint 
that came to his hand, and, with a rapid and skilful touch, he 
drew all round the rim of the dish one of those flowing scroll 
patterns which no hand less bold and true, and no fancy less 
fertile than an Italian’s, can compass. 

“The young gentleman is a master,” said the artist, lost in 
admiration of Giulio’s singular skill with the brush. 

His design finished, in a dirty grey tint, he asked what 
colour it would turn out, and being told a dull red, he asked 
for the blue pigment, and dipping his brush in that, begged 
Olympia to let him draw her figure in the centre of the dish. 

She was at that moment standing with her hand on a rough 
greyhound, who had followed them through the works. He 
sketched in the two figures in a few minutes. ‘The old artist, 
standing behind them, smiled at the blots and smudges which 
Giulio’s inexperience of the intractable “ vehicle” caused him 
to make, ever and anon breaking into exclamations of astonish- 
ment at the young man’s quickness and dexterity, for there, on 
the dish, was excellently expressed, in Giulio’s seemingly care- 
less touches, Olympia’s tall, majestic figure with its rare grace, 
her hand resting on and caressing the animal at her side, and 
the tall slender hound standing by her, with his snake-like head 
upturned to his mistress’s face. 

The old painter took the dish in his hands. “It is the 
work of a true artist,” he said, looking at the grey lines on its 
surface, ‘ Look at it,” he said, ‘“‘ and look at the work I can 
do—I, who have been toiling at figure-painting all my life! 
If I draw a nymph or a Venus, she is as stiff as a pine-tree ; 
and this boy, with my own brush, in one moment gives the 
very air of motion to his figures. Look, Olympia, at the grace 
and life of this; it is yourself, your own soul breathes on this 
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plate. By heaven!” he exclaimed, with true artistic enthu- 
siasm, ‘it lives, it moves!” Then reversing the plate, he 
said, ‘‘ We painters always put our marks here.” 

Thereupon Giulio, taking up a wet brush, drew the lighted 
torch, or brand, the device of his family, and under it their 
legend, “I burn.” With the same brush he drew a ribbon- 
like scroll above the head of Olympia, and in it wrote the 
words ‘Olympia Bella.” ‘ Otherwise,” said Giulio, with a 
laugh, “‘ the world might not guess that it was either Olympia 
or Bella! ” 


Pesaro was the first place where the now famous Italian 
earthenware known as Majolica was made, and there are 
modern collectors of this ware who would gladly give its full 
weight in silver coin for any one of the pile of painted dishes, 
vases, bowls, jars, and pilgrim bottles that lay in the Potter’s 
courtyard—their weight in silver, and even more. It is 
known that, not very long ago, a majolica dish was publicly 
sold for three times its own weight in gold, and many people 
thought that its beauty and rarity deserved the price. 

Francisco Ferrati was not quite so bigoted in his political 
antipathies as the head of the Vescona family. He was a man 
of peace. His influence with his fellow-citizens depended a 
good deal upon his wealth, and the prosperity of his trade was 
impaired by the never-ending contentions between the two 
neighbouring cities. He saw what he thought a growing 
affection between the son of the Pesaro chief and his own 
daughter, and he saw it without displeasure. What if a union 
between the two families should bring about a lasting peace 
between the towns? When the messenger came from 
Rosciano to treat for Giulio’s ransom, the Potter sent back 
courteous messages to say that every attention was being paid 
to the young man; but he nevertheless fixed Giulio’s ransom 
at such an amount as he knew would be quite beyond the 
means of the impoverished house of Vescona. 

This project of a marriage was only a mode of bringing about 
that which he had already resolved to accomplish in a less peace- 
able manner. He had made up his mind, and persuaded his 
fellow-citizens, that it was essential that the aggressive spirit 
of the men of Rosciano should be curbed. He had induced 
the Pesarites to call in the assistance of a company of mer- 
cenary troops—of free-lances—-whose help would enable the 
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Pesarites to deal such a blow to Rosciano as should effectually 
crush all future hostilities. This project had already been 
carried into execution, and the free-lances had been invited to 
Pesaro; but, thought Ferrati, the marriage would accomplish 
the object as effectually, and the always perilous assistance of 
the mercenaries might not be required after ali. 


In the meantime, the influence of Olympia was growing 
stronger and stronger upon Giulio. He began to try to find 
some excuse for hoping that this beautiful and enchanting 
creature should become his. Could he not, he thought, 
abandon his native city, and make a home and find occupation 
for himself in Pesaro? Might he not become a potter, like 
Francisco Ferrati? and, if he did, would Ferrati consent to 
give him his daughter? Would Olympia herself consent ? 
He looked into her eyes: he saw no response there. There 
was no love for him in them, he concluded—perhaps hastily— 
and life got to seem gloomier as he thought so. No, he re- 
flected, a man must not abandon his native place; it is a 
traitorous and dishonouring thought. 

The two were sitting one afternoon in the Potter’s gardens, 
as these thoughts passed through Giulio’s mind. He was 
sitting listlessly on the ground, in the dense shade of the 
orange trees ; he held a lute, and touched a chord or two as 
he mused. The day -was sultry; the heavy, aromatic scent 
of the orange flowers hung in the air about them. They did 
not speak, and though he was looking at her she seemed un- 
conscious of it. His thoughts ran on; and as Giulio was a 
poet, he must be allowed the poet’s privilege of rhapsodizing 
about his mistress. 

“‘What eyes those are!” he thought; “1 will so remember 
them that I shall be able to paint them and her face, and have 
it always by me. ‘They are tlie pure eyes of a virgin ; and her 
soul, too, is virgin. What a passion hers will be when once 
she loves! She is like a harp or lute newly made, when no 
hand has touched it. Some one—not I—will one day make 
heavenly music with it!” And musing on this thought, and 
extending it yet further, and being by habit a verse-maker, it 
ran into rhyme, following the unconscious accompaniment of 
the chords he was striking on his lute; but his thoughts 
did not shape themselves into spoken words; and Olympia, 
watching him with her calm eyes, wondered what were the 
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thoughts that seemed to be stirring him in harmony with the 
eager music of his instrument. Thus did his thoughts run into 
unspoken verse :— 


“‘ Olympia, I can read the mysteries 
In your pure eyes; and I hear whisperings 
Like those from some untouched lute that lies 
Idle, but for the wind’s breath through its strings.” 


“ What mysterious horizons of thought such a divine soul 
as hers must range over!” So did Giulio endow the simple 
maiden with absolutely divine attributes! It is the wont of 
poet-lovers ; and thus did he versify his fancy :— 


“Vague workings of a spirit fancy-free, 
More frequent communings with heaven than earth.” 


“The time will come,” thought he, “that some one will 
call forth your love, and then you will suffer as I suffer now ;” 
and he went on compounding his sonnet :— 


“ Alas! that I should ere long have to see © 
Some skilful hand its utmost music forth 
Call from thy soul; for the full harmony 
Of love is pain.” 


“ Yes,” thought Giulio, “it is pain indeed;” and, follow- 
ing still further the simile taken from the art he loved, he 
rhymed on :— 


“Its diapasons are 
All sorrow laden, and bring agony 
If concord.” 


Then, leaving his hitherto somewhat Platonic vein, he 
became more personal in— 


“ Yet, dearest, who could forbear 
Such concords to provoke ?” 


Now, the whole question for Giulio resolved itself into the 
answer he should give to this question. Let us sincerely trust 
that he can forbear from attempting anything of the sort. 
Olympia Ferrati is not the woman for a poet and artist to love; 
nor he a man whom she can truly love. The two are meet 
companions, but cannot profitably be mated. He does not 
know her, he has clothed her with his fancy; but she knows 
him, her judgment can be clear in judging him. She is in 
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love with him, of course, though he does not perceive it ; for, 
in truth, it is a very pale reflection of his own passion. Her 
nature is gently stirred in harmony with his; and she, in her 
innocence, persuades herself that this is the true passion of 
love. | 

There are women whose love can be reached through their 
ears and who can, as it were, be fiddled into affection. 
Olympia was not one of them. She enjoyed all beautiful 
sights and sounds ; she loved the music of the lute, the sweet 
cadence of verse, and in pictures she could intensely appre- 
ciate the concord of harmonious colouring, the subtle flow of 
outline and gradated tone. These things stirred her, but not 
to the depths of her nature: there were in her deeper, stronger, 
and nobler aspirations than could find a perfect response in 
these things. And so it came to be that esteeming Giulio for 
his wit, liking him for his pleasant companionship, and flattered 
by his love, there had been kindled in her, by the heat of his 
obvious passion, some slight responsive sympathy of love. 
No woman but is touched by intelligent flattery, and every 
sentence of Giulio’s, unconsciously to himself, conveyed some 
evidence of his admiration. Water-drops hollow out the 
hardest stone, and Olympia’s heart was not stone. 

“If you were a poet, Giulio,” said she, laying her palm 
upon the strings of his lute, to stop the resonance of the louder 
chord he had struck in sympathy with the last-finished couplet 
of his sonnet ; “‘ If you had been a poet, I should say you were 
composing an ode or a sonnet.—Perhaps you were rhyming in 
praise of some beautiful lady of Rosciano ?” she asked, with a 
smile. 

Giulio nodded, and seeing a slight look of disp!easure on 
his companion’s face, was foolishly glad. Then, in the impulse 
of the moment, he struck the well-known opening bars of that 
melody, with its pretty ritornello, with which the Italians 
accompanied their sonnets, and leaving it to chance how he 
should be inspired to answer that momentous question, as to 
whether he could forbear from telling Olympia of his love, he 
began to sing, in the accustomed plaintive recitative of the 
sonnet-singer to the burden of his lute :— 


“‘ Olympia, I have read the mysteries 
Veiled by your eyes ; and I hear whisperings 
Like those from some unhandled harp that lies 
Idle, but for the wind’s breath through its strings: 
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Vague workings of a spirit fancy free, 
More frequent communings with heaven than earth. 
Alas! that I shall ere long have to see 
Some skilful hand its utmost music forth 
Call from thy soul; for the full harmony 
Of love is pain: its diapasons are 
All sorrow laden, and bring agony 
If concord. Yet, dearest, who could forbear 
Such concords to evoke P” 


Here he paused and Jooked at Olympia, and seeing the 
deep conscious blush on the young girl’s face, he dulled the 
twang of his lute to a mere murmur, and concluded his sonnet, 
in a lower voice :— 

** Not I, whose fires 
Consume me with the heat of strong desires.” 


Surely never was maiden so delicately and so ingeniously 
made love to! She would have been adamant to resist such a 
declaration, for the sonnet, in the Italy of that day, was the 
most rare and delicate incense that a lover could offer. Few 
men in Italy who frequented ladies’ society, but learnt to touch 
the lute and sing to its accompaniment; and some could even 


chronicle their own emotions and their mistress’s charms in 
ballad, song, or canzonet of their own making; and some 
few even were skilled enough to turn a sonnet, with all its 
difficult intricacies of rhyme, pause, and metre. 

Music in some fashion had, indeed, come to be an accom- 
plishment, without which a lady could hardly be won, for now 
great feats of arms were impossible. Fighting—that is, real 
hard fighting, accompanied with wounds and death—was 
unfashionable. For the astute and somewhat effeminate 
Italians, it was too rough and too brutal an occupation. If 
such work had to be done, it was deputed to foreign adven- 
turers, to Germans, English, and Swiss, whose sole business 
and pleasure was the giving and receiving of hard knocks for 
pay. A fiddler is rarely a fighter, and the Italians were a 
nation of fiddlers and lute-players. We read, in our school 
histories, that for a free man in Sparta it was a liberal educa- 
tion to ride well, to use the bow well, and to tell the truth. 
The Italians rode well, but neither used the bow well nor told 
the truth. ‘They were too clever. ‘To win ladies’ love at least, 
they thought, it was not necessary to copy the Spartans too 
closely. Perhaps they were mistaken. 
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At any rate, there was a great deal more of manliness in 
Giulio than in the average Italian of his day. He hadastrong 
sense of honour, a quick jealousy of his family’s and his 
native town’s good fame; and on the sole occasion of his 
wearing armour, he had borne himself like a man. Some of 
the praises Olympia had heard of his prowess on that day— 
praises rather lightly won perhaps—were in truth ringing in 
her ears with the notes of his lute, as her lover sang of his 
love; and perhaps they sounded as loud as that love-song 
itself; for there are women whom the tale of a brave deed will 
stir more than the sound of a trumpet. 

So Giulio had declared his love, and Olympia Ferrati had 
accepted it. The lute was played on no more that day. 


Cuaprer II. 


GiuLio Vescona resolved in good earnest to turn Majolica 
painter. His first attempt had been passed through the kiln. 
The blots of paint and smudges made by his unpractised 
brush had been melted by the fierce heat of the fire, and had 
run into and blended with the figure, giving a mellow tinge 
to the white ground; and while his ignorance of the colours 
had led him only to hazard a blue monochrome drawing of 
the figure, this tint, coming into harmony with the dull red of 
the surrounding pattern, and set off by the scroll in olive- 
green in which he had written Olympia’s name, produced a 
beautiful colour harmony and effect ; and Giulio determined to 
use in his future work none but these three colours. His 
mistress was always by when he worked, and she it was who 
served as the centre of his picture. He was indefatigable ; 
and there came, in time, to be some truth in his somewhat 
wild boast, that every vase and jar should be a mirror which 
should reflect the fair form and face of Olympia Ferrati. 

If a man in that age, when to bear arms for his country 
still was a freeman’s first duty, chose to derogate—for it was 
in truth derogation then to love the arts—if he did elect to 
enter upon some other occupation than the one most fitting, 
Giulio Vescona did right to choose to follow the now forgotten 
art of the Majolica painter. 

If there is anything at all ennobling to men in cultivating 
the laws that concern the harmonious blending of colour, or of 
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musical sounds, or those that underlie the swell and flow of 
rhythmic notes, or the kindred flow and swell of contour and 
gradated shadow—and mankind seem to agree that there is 
some such ennobling element in all this—then Giulio Vescona 
did well to pick out from other such employments the art of 
transferring to vases of the Majolica ware the tints which last 
on them for ever; for in what other production of human 
artifice do we find the same rich and vivid harmony of tone- 
colouring? Look at one of the landscape dishes of the Urbino 
ware, with its tones still as rich as when it left the kiln—with 
its depths of sapphire sky, its light blue hills, its orange tawny 
sands, its grey rocks, and the vivid green of foliage and of 
turf—-or one of those capricci dishes of Pesaro or Deruta, 
where the brush has revelled in felicitous combinations of 
strong blues and oranges and browns, and the eye still follows 
with delight the grotesque ingenuity of a master’s fancy; or 
look at a battle-piece, crowded with action, with its hardy 
colouring, and breadth and flow of outline; at a dance of 
nymphs and satyrs, and its fine contrasts of rustic feminine 
grace and rustic uncouthness and vigour—and compare such 
work as this with the effeminate and finikin performances of 
the potters of Sévres and Dresden: compare their pale and 
sickly tones, where, in spite of the workmen’s fear of ven- 
turing upon the stronger tints, false colouring perpetually 
occurs; compare their feeble outlines, where, despite the 
timidity of their pencils, false notes in drawing are perpetually 
struck—with the true, manly art-work of the old Majolica 
painter. 

Assuredly no potter’s art that the world has yet known 
can be named with the work done by those of Medieval Italy. 

Giulio entered the guild of Olympia’s father, and old 
Ferrati gave his full approval; but it was clearly not his policy 
to bestow his daughter upon the young man unless the Ves- 
cona family should approve likewise. No overtures had yet 
been made in this direction, and the Potter, accepting his 
prisoner’s parole, permitted Giulio to depart to Rosciano, in 
order that he might himself get his father’s consent to his 
union with Olympia. 

Old Vescona most emphatically refused it, and bitterly 
upbraided his son for his abandonment, to a degrading love, 
of the traditions and interests of his family and of his native 
town. 
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Giulio returned after a few days, redeeming his word to 
the Potter to re-enter into captivity; for to break a parole, 
even in those degenerate days, was a thing not to be thought 
of, even had Giulio had no particular reason to prefer captivity 
in Pesaro to freedom elsewhere. 

In the meantime, important affairs were taking place. The 
Pesarites had, as we have seen, long ago invited the chief of a 
company of the so-called military adventurers, or Condottieri, 
to help them to end the long feud with their neighbours of 
Rosciano ; and Giulio, returning to Pesaro, heard on all sides 
accounts of the terrible prowess of this famous captain. 

Norlano—so was his own surname, Nordlangen, Italianized 
-—was born of German parents, and bred in the camp of his 
father, a soldier of fortune. He added something of Italian 
culture and subtlety to the fierceness partly derived from race 
and partly from an education among the rough free-lances of 
the North. Conspicuously overbearing and cruel among men 
whose trade was to be ruthless, Nordlangen, or Norlano, had 
succeeded by acclamation to the chieftainship vacant at his 
father’s death. 

The merit of these mercenary troops was, that they fought 
infinitely better than any armies of native soldiers. 

It is a measure of the morality of those times that gain 
was a stronger incentive to hard fighting than love of country, 
and that the courage of the hireling soldier was more to be 
trusted in battle than that of the patriot citizen. 

The Italy of those days was scoured by companies of foreign 
men-at-arms, who, being no better than bands of disciplined 
robbers, drawn from the floating scoundrelism of every Euro- 
pean nationality, pillaged the unwarlike and distracted popu- 
lations of Italy, and, when booty grew scarce, hired themselves 
out to fight the battles of one State against the other. In- 
different to the cause which they supported, they fought best 
for the highest bidder, and they fought only while pay and 
plunder lasted. It was their policy not to shrink from the 
terrorizing reputation of their evil deeds, and there was no 
need for them to magnify either their cruelty or their rapacity. 
They treated their effeminate employers with insolent con- 
tempt, and the victims of their arms they subjected to every 
species of outrage and infamy. 

Such were the allies whom the Pesarites had invited to 
take their part against the men of Rosciano. When Giulio 
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returned to Pesaro, the first news he heard was that the ad- 
vanced guard of a body of three hundred horsemen were at 
the gates of the city. He had hardly reached the Potter’s 
house ere the twenty troopers who composed the vanguard 
entered the town: large-limbed men, on strong, rough horses, 
with unkempt, sandy hair and beards, staring beneath red, 
shaggy eyebrows fiercely at men and insolently at women. 
They ranged the streets, and dispersed through the town to 
the quarters destined to the various companies of their troops 
who were to follow. 

When the main body, an hour after, appeared, the people of 
Pesaro had shut and bolted the gates and doors of their houses, 
and were gazing, not wholly at their ease, from windows and 
balconies at the serried lines of free-lances, as they defiled in 
order through the streets. 

The clang of kettledrums and the bray of trumpets sum- 
moned the Potter’s family to the balcony, and with them Giulio, 
to see the men hired to fight against the liberties of his fellow- 
citizens. 

As the unmusical but stirring clangour of horns and drums 
beat out the monotonous rhythm of a warrior’s march, it seemed 
that horses as well as men were animated by the voice of the 
music, so perfect was their array, and so steady and uniform 
was their tread. Giulio, not unaccustomed to estimate the 
value of military bodies, saw at a glance that there was in these 
troops more fighting power than he had ever seen in any sol- 
diery of native birth. There was much, too, that was unusual 
about these men. He was astonished by their great stature— 
giants they seemed to him as compared with his own country- 
men ; he was struck by the strength of their heavy war-horses; 
he noticed that, unlike the Italian horse soldiers, these foreign 
fighting men carried only the lightest armour—a breastplate, 
and a morion or light casque, without any vizor. Except the 
cuirass on the body, and the protection to the head, the Con- 
dottieri indeed wore no armour at all; their limbs were quite 
free to use the lance—far heavier than those in common use 
—which each bore sloped upon his shoulder. Giulio appre- 
ciated at once the advantage in offence which to be so 
unweighted must confer on such stalwart soldiers. Besides 
the ponderous spear, each trooper had fixed at his saddle- 
bow, an arm that was unknown to Giulio—a double-headed 
battle-axe with exceedingly long handle. The young man, 
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noting the stern order which reigned in their ranks, the solid 
tread of their horses, and the gleam of ferocity which even their 
strict discipline could not repress, was soldier enough to per- 
ceive how surely the best italian troops would be overborne 
by the shock of such men and such horses, and how, being 
down, the heavy axe, with the free sweep of those brawny arms, 
would crash through helmet and skull. 

In the midst of the procession of horsemen there passed 
half-a-dozen light field-pieces, each drawn by four horses—an 
arm formidable in those days, as much from its novelty and 
strangeness as from its actual effectiveness. 

In the rear was the chief himself, riding alone. 

Men and women spectators, with their memories filled with 
tales of the daring and cruelty of the mercenary soldiers, had let 
their eyes range along the ranks of these stern men, in search 
of a chief who should represent such an incarnation of superior 
fierceness as should correspond to the reputation of the famous 
captain whose deeds had so impressed them. The marvellous 
success which had attended the arms of Norlano was no doubt 
due chiefly to the discipline which he enforced upon his fol- 
lowers, as well as to his own great skill in tactics and manceuvr- 
ing, but the qualities which most filled the popular ear were his 
prowess in fight, his reputed superhuman strength and activity, 
and his stern cruelty to the vanquished. Stories were rife of 
victories won under his command at fearful odds, of rallies of 
beaten troops, where Norlano, single-handed, had borne the 
brunt of a whole company in a narrow pass, till his men, having 
re-formed, had gained the victory. Again, it was told of him 
how a besieged city, refusing to surrender at discretion, was 
stormed and taken, and the inhabitants, men and women, 
deliberately put to the sword by the orders of Norlano; and 
how, when his men stayed their hands from very weariness, 
when none but a few women and children survived, the re- 
sentment of their captain was even then not appeased; and 
how he had sold these wretched creatures—Christian souls— 
into captivity to the Saracens. 

It was, then, with no small astonishment that the Pesarites, 
gazing upon the great captain, found him no taller or bigger 
aman than his companions. He alone of his men bore neither 
arms nor armour, save only a dagger in a golden sheath by 
his side. A fair man, of from twenty-five to thirty, with short 
hair curling round his temples, his small silky moustache, his 
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fair skin and pleasant smile, made his appearance a singular 
contrast to that of his hard-featured companions, and he seemed 
to be a younger man than the youngest among them. 

Olympia Ferrati, with her unconscious and unacknowledged 
admiration of the nobility that lives in daring deeds, in spite 
of the reftection that this man’s skill and bravery and resources 
were to be used against her lover’s native town, could not 
resist, even before she had seen him, some feeling of awed 
esteem for the renown of the Condottiere commander. 

When he came into her sight, as she stood with Giulio at 
the balcony, when she saw how unlike he was to her ideal of 
such a relentless soldier as report had painted him, when he 
reined in his horse for an instant, and when he looked up with 
courteous but unfeigned admiration at the fair girl he saw 
at the balcony of the Potter’s palace, then she turned pale 
suddenly, and grasped the marble top of the balustrade before 
her. 

“These men,” said Giulio, “are the scourges of. our 
country, and the time will come when they will destroy those 
who hire them as well as their enemies !” 

Olympia did not answer. 

“All true Italians,” he went on, “ should see. that these 
wolves are far greater enemies to them than any of their own 
countrymen can be, and it would be a good and patriotic 
work to slay this arch traitor and renegade—this man who has 
no regard for loyalty and honour, who laughs at any faith 
between man and man, and cares only to enrich himself with 
the gold of our slaughtered people.” 

“ He is wonderfully handsome,” said Olympia, not having 
attended to Giulio’s tirade nor, indeed, sufficiently reflecting 
to whom her remark was addressed. 


Giulio Vescona was again entrusted with a mission to his 
father. It was to bear to Rosciano the ultimatum of the 
people of Pesaro. Certain strong places, commanding forts 
and passes, certain privileges to levy bridge and market tolls 
—rights in truth originally appertaining to the city of Pesaro, 
had by the strong hand been usurped by the men of Rosciano, 
They were now summoned to surrender these acquisitions to 
the rightful owners of them, and if not restored uncondi- 
tionally, Pesaro would again appeal to the fortune of war, this 
time reinforced by its foreign auxiliaries. It was thought 
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that no ambassador could plead for the rights of Pesaro so 
eloquently as Vescona’s own son, for no one could so little 
desire a rupture of peace as Giulio, and no one could so truly 
and impartially report the strength of the new allies of Pesaro; 
and the Potter, now by no means anxious to precipitate what 
he saw would be the destruction of Rosciano, so framed his 
demands as to make them, if possible, acceptable to the pride 
of his neighbour Vescona. 

The young man left Pesaro with a heavy heart. Anxieties 
which he could not define oppressed him. Of a truth, he 
despaired of the issue of the forthcoming struggle. Rosciano 
and Pesaro had as yet contended on such equal terms that the 
balance had hardly ever inclined to one side or the other, and 
now the Pesarites, aided by such a renowned master of the 
art of war as Norlano, could not fail to overthrow their 
ancient enemies. He knew the obstinate pride of his father 
and brothers, and he could not but fear that any warning of 
his might seem to them to be dictated by his own desires. 
He foresaw that they would disregard the forebodings with 
which he himself contemplated the issue of a contest under the 
new conditions. 

Moreover, he had other causes for anxiety. Lovers build 
up their jealous fears on slight foundations, and Giulio, never 
very trustful’in the strength of Olympia’s love for him, had 
erected an immensity of doubts and apprehensions on the 
sudden change of countenance in his mistress when she had 
encountered the admiring gaze of the young captain of the 
mercenary band. His subtle Italian brain was busy at work 
in accounting for a circumstance so seemingly insignificant. 
Keenly scanning the unconscious face of his mistress at that 
moment, he had ascribed her emotion to a cause not by any 
means reassuring to his belief in her constancy to him. 

With these thoughts moving him to unwonted depression, 
he reached Rosciano. 

Giulio had rightly apprehended the pride of his father, and 
he found himself, as he had expected, utterly incapable of 
shaking old Vescona’s resolution to maintain the ancient 
reputation.of Rosciano by force of arms. Vescona was indeed 
preparing for a stubborn fight ; he was strengthening his strong 
places, barricading streets and approaches, manning the city 
walls, and raising the whole country side to join the citizens in 
defence of their lives and their liberties. He desired to gain 
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time, and though nothing was further from his thoughts than 
to yield to the demands made upon him, he sent conciliatory 
messages to Pesaro, while for the present he detained his son 
in Rosciano. 

Old Vescona could appreciate, far better than his boastful 
tone to his fellow-citizens gave token, the urgent danger which 
threatened his people. Giulio’s reports confirmed his own private 
apprehensions that he had much to fear from an open contest 
with the new-come troops. The whole force of his mind was set 
to find some mode of encountering the crisis in his country’s 
fate. He would not have hesitated at an attempt to outbribe 
the mercenaries hired by Pesaro to turn their arms upon their 
employers. He might, he thought, easily have tempted men so 
unconscionable to a treachery which should include the pillage 
of that wealthy city, but that the resources of Rosciano were 
insufficient for any sort of preliminary bribe. Again, he could 
not hope to reconcile it to the obstinacy and pride of his 
fellow-citizens to accept the terms of the Pesaro men and 
surrender the places which they had seized, with the hope of 
recovering them when the fortune of war should promise to be 
more in their favour. Plans such as these suggested them- 
selves to him, but he rejected them in favour of one bold and 
crafty in conception, and by no means below the standard of 
the social and political morality of the period. He perceived 
that what was chiefly to be feared in the strangers was the 
tactical skill of their chief. In this and in their implicit 
obedience to him Vescona imagined, not without reason, that 
much of their superiority resided. Let their commander be 
removed, by means fair or foul, and he conceived the main 
element of danger to Rosciano would be gone. Norlano was 
residing, as he learnt, in the Potter’s house, with whom also 
Giulio lived ; and facilities for carrying out the deliverance of 
his fellow-citizens could not but be within easy reach of his 
son. Assassination by poison or the dagger was practised 
by all classes in the Italy of those days, and when the 
father proposed it to the son, it occurred to neither that it was 
disgraceful to slay an unguarded man ; rather, indeed, that it 
was honourable to rid their fellow-citizens, by any means 
whatever, of an unscrupulous man made their enemy by 
mercenary motives, and now incited to their utter destruction 
by the most dishonouring cupidity. 

There was nothing in the moral code of that day to cause 
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Giulio to shrink from his father’s proposition. It had already 
come home to him that the destruction of such an enemy as 
Norlano was a citizen’s duty, and he accepted his father’s 
commission with the sense that he had before him the accom- 
plishment of a dangerous but honourable enterprise. 

Only he would not condescend to the use of poison, against 
the reiterated entreaties of old Vescona, who saw imminent 
danger to his son from an open attack on such a life as 
Norlano’s, guarded, no doubt, at all times and at all approaches 
by his troopers. 

“No,” said Giulio, ‘‘ I will not commit so vile a desecration 
of the laws of hospitality. I have been well and loyally treated 
in the Potter’s house, and I will not have it said that I was 
base enough to use that hospitality to plot against the life of 
his guest. The wolf shall die this very night by my hand, but 
it shall be fairly, fighting man to man.” 

And with this resolution, not to be shaken, Ginlio departed. 

Vescona did not confide to his son, whose scruples and 
whose loyalty to his Pesarite host he half distrusted, the whole 
of the plan which he was meditating. What he intended was 
to leave the gates of Rosciano at the head of four hundred 
horsemen immediately after the departure of his son, and with 
these men he proposed to surprise the town of Pesaro, whose 
walls, he rightly judged, would be slackly defended by the 
garrison in the security they would naturally derive from the 
presence of their foreign auxiliaries. A bold stroke like this 
was, as he reflected, the only chance of preserving the in- 
dependence of his territory. Moreover, if the leader were out 
of the way—and Giulio promised faithfully that the attempt 
should be made so soon as he reached the city—if the foreign 
soldiers were thrown into confusion and consternation by the 
sudden death of their leader, the surprise would be only the 
more likely to be successful. 

It was a desperate venture, but the fortunes of Rosciano 
were, as Vescona knew, utterly desperate. 

While his father was, unknown to Giulio, making his pre- 
parations for a night surprise, the young man rode sadly and 
slowly in the moonless night towards Pesaro, threading the 
lanes among the orange and chesnut groves which lie on the 
plain country between the two cities, bearing the heavy burden 
of a lover’s jealousy and oppressed with his resolution to com- 
mit a perilous deed of violence. 
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In the meantime, Olympia Ferrati and Norlano, the Potter’s 
guest, sat together in the guest-chamber of Ferrati’s house, 
a large and lofty room, richly furnished and richly decorated 
according to the ideas of those times, and as befitted lerrati’s 
great wealth. The floor of white marble was covered only in 
one or two places with small square carpets, of Persian or 
Syrian workmanship. The lofty walls were hung to the height 
of a man with tapestry, on which, embroidered in needlework, 
a cavalcade of knights and ladies wound in procession through 
a sylvan landscape. On a narrow sideboard were fruits and 
flowers piled in goodly heaps on dishes of the brilliant faience 
ware of Pesaro and Urbino, and red and golden wines filled 
tall flasks of Venetian glass. Curtains of thin Oriental silk 
kept the night air from flaring the flames of the dozen silver 
lamps which hung from the ceiling, and similar silken hang- 
ings of thicker material hung across the doorway of the 
chamber. 

Olympia’s favourite birds, parrots of green and rosy plu- 
mage, clawed their way uncouthly along the rods to which they 
were chained, and a bright-coloured goldfinch—an Italian 
lady’s commonest pet—perched on her finger. Norlano, 
sitting at Olympia’s feet, watched her caresses of the bird. 

The Condottiere commander was not a man so inured to 
camps but that he could adapt himself with ease to the inter- 
course of more refined society. Himself of gentle birth, and 
often passing from one to another of the Italian Courts, he had 
of necessity seen much of the manners of the more highly 
born and highly bred, and had learnt to like the habits of a 
gentler life than his own. 

“ No, Olympia Ferrati,” he was saying, and his glance upon 
her, and her answering look, showed how far he had advanced 
in the girl’s favour ; “No,” he said, “ you little know what a 
life it is which you think so pleasant a one.” 

“ But, if not pleasant, at least a noble one. ‘T’o be for ever 
stirred by the memory or the prospect of brave deeds—what 
could a brave man better desire than that ?” 

Norlano smiled, playing with the golden scabbard of his 
dagger, and watched admiringly the enthusiasm of his com- 
panion. 

“Oh! if I were a man, it would be the life I should long 
to lead!” she said. 

** [t is a sterner one than you think, and if it were not that 
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we are hardened to the misery we cause, even we, I suppose, 
could hardly bear to witness it.” 

“The glory of it would make me forget everything else,” 
said Olympia. 

Norlano looked curiously into her eyes. “Could the glory 
of it, Olympia, lead you to follow the fortunes of a free lance ?”’ 
he said in an earnest voice and a lower tone. 

Olympia blushed deeply, and for a few minutes neither of 
the two uttered a word. 

“Ah!” said he, “it is not so hard a life that we ever 
lack good quarters and good cheer; but, for all that, it needs 
no weak boy or maid to live with us and endure our ways!” 
‘hen Norlano, seeing Giulio’s lute upon the table, took it up, 
and pinching out a few rough chords with a hand more used to 
the lance than so effeminate an instrument, in a deep bass 
voice trolled forth the following rugged stanzas, little fitted 
for ladies’ ears and silk-tapestried rooms. As he sang, the 
bird on Olympia’s finger, startled by the rough voice and 
twanging notes, fluttered up to the cornice. 


“ Though we plant no vine, and we sow no corn; 
Though we own no flock, and we till no ground; 
Yet we never know want, who follow the sound 

Of the drum and horn. 


For us the wine-press foams with wine ; 

The wool is spun, the flocks are fed ; 

The cup is filled, the board is spread, 
And maidens smile. 


But, unmoved, we must fire the town, and worse— 
Unmoved we must hear the captive moan; 
The widow weep, and the dying groan, 

And the orphan’s curse. 


Then, girl, do you choose with us to rove, 
Content with a life in marches spent ; 
Content with life in a soldier's tent, 

And a soldier's love ? 


She must learn to endure the battle-cry, 

The maid who would be the warrior’s bride ; 
To see blood flow in a crimson tide— 

And the wounded die.” 
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He laid down the instrument and took Olympia’s willing 
hands in his, and looked to her face for the answer he expected, 
but he saw in it only the reflection of the sudden terror of 
some sight which had met her gaze. Giulio Vescona was at 
that moment standing in the doorway ; with one hand he was 
ho!ding up the silken drapery suspended before it, with the 
other he was loosening the dagger which hung in a sheath at 
his belt. | 

He had advanced to the middle of the room before the girl 
had time to cry out, and before Norlano had seen that a third 
person was present. 

“ Stand forward and defend yourself!” he cried to Norlano 
as he continued to advance. 

Norlano rising quickly from his seat saw the young man 
approaching him threateningly. With one single bound he 
had leaped upon Giulio, and had seized his armed and uplifted 
hand. He held wrist and dagger aloft, as in a vice, and then 
reaching his other hand, which had grasped Giulio’s throat, 
he began with it slowly to unclasp the fingers which convul- 
sively clutched the handle of the dagger. 

“Spare him!” cried Olympia, reading her new lover’s 
purpose in the stern light in his eyes: ‘‘Spare him! ” she 
screamed, “‘he knew not what he was doing—he was 
mad!” She threw herself at Norlano’s feet and clasped 
his knees. ‘‘ Spare him, I have done wrong, I have betrayed 
him !” ; 

But he did not heed her. Giulio’s strength gave way. 
The dagger was in Norlano’s hands and he used it. 

“T never spare an assassin,” he said, as Giulio sank 
down fainting upon the floor beside the still kneeling figure of 
Olympia. 

It was a mortal blow, for the hand that gave it was not 
used to strike twice. 

Ah! Olympia, kneel beside him, raise his falling head, 
tear open the blood-soaked clothes over his breast, and see 
if your strong hands can stanch the blood from that ugly 
wound. Kiss him once again, press your lips on those eyes 
that are growing dim, but which still look at nothing but you— 
that is the best service you can do for him now, and for that 
matter, it is the last you will ever render him. Do you 
wish to soothe his remaining moments? ‘Tell him you love 
him, swear it, and let him know his rival hears: concentrate 
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all the embers of your forgotten love and kindle them for him 
into a last flame.. Let the wretched boy die still believing you 
loved him. His ears are dull, tell it to him in the trembling 
of your hot lips pressed against his cold ones. Let him hear 
you curse his murderer, who stands looking curiously and 
cynically down at both of you. It will do Giulio good and 
Norlano no harm, for he will know how to win you back to him 
again when he wishes! 


Thers came an ominous sound upon the chief’s practised 
ear, as he stood watching this scene; the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs down the street. 

Almost as he heard the sound, the quick apprehension of 
the Condottiere, used to treachery in every form, connected it 
with the event which had just occurred, and he concluded that 
a surprise of the town was being made in connection with the 
frustrated attempt upon his life. 

A company of his best troopers and all his artillerymen 
were quartered in the Potter’s house. The half-dozen guns 
belonging to the band were drawn up in the courtyard, and 
the men themselves, gunners and troopers, were drinking 
together in the large hall below. 

In another moment a body of fifty Rosciano horsemen were 
in the square in front. ‘The heavy gate leading into the court- 
yard of the house was wide open, and as Norlano reached the 
yard, he saw that to close it at any risk was the only chance 
of averting the destruction of his men. A dismounted trooper 
was pacing backwards and forwards, sentry-wise, in the gate- 
way, armed with the battle-axe alone. The Rosciano cavalry 
wheeled rapidly in the square and advanced at a trot towards 
the entrance to the Potter’s courtyard. Norlano snatched the 
heavy axe from the stupefied sentry’s hands, and bid him shut 
to the gates. He himself rushed forward upon the advancing 
enemy, and swinging the ponderous axe high in the air, he 
brought it down with a resounding crash upon the steel-plated 
boss on the forehead of the foremost horse. Plate and skull 
alike gave way, and the animal was felled to the ground as an 
ox is felled by the blow of a pole-axe. 

The flash of the steel axe-head, the sudden unexpected 
assault, the fall of their leader, encumbering the passage of the 
column, had arrested its advance for an instant, and before it 
was again in motion, Norlano had darted back through the 
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closing gates and they were shut in the very face of the men 
of Rosciano. 

The disciplined soldiers of Norlano, aroused by the cry of 
the sentinel and the noise of the affray, had already formed in 
line in the courtyard, and awaited the commands of their 
captain. He lost not a moment in ordering the horses to be 
‘saddled and the cannon to be loaded. In the meanwhile, the 
whole body of Rosciano cavalry, scattered among the streets 
of the city, had been attracted to the chief square by the 
shouts of their baffled companions. The din increased outside 
the courtyard with the increasing throng, and, mingled with 
shouts and curses, came the quia repeated blows of sledge- 
hammers and spear-handles on the gates. 

Norlano had pointed each piece himself upon the gateway, 
and now the gunners stood expectant, with lighted lintstock, 
beside the cannon, and the thirty mounted troopers were 
drawn up to the right and left of the artillery. 

Presently the gate hinges yielded to the rain of blows upon 
them, and the massive gates themselves, pushed against with 
lance points from the outside, fell suddenly inward. <A dozen 
mounted spearmen pressed in, and fifty more were following 
them, crowding into the narrow entrance, and beginning to 
spread out into the space inside. Not till then did the chief give 
the order to fire, and the six guns, loaded to the muzzle with 
pieces of jagged iron, with pebbles, and with bullets, carried 
wounds and death into the swarming masses of the enemy. 
Horses mortally wounded reared and fell back upon their 
riders ; others, untouched, but terrified at the unwonted ex- 
plosion of artillery, or with wounded riders on their backs, 
turned and galloped back through the entry, breaking the 
ranks of the troops outside. Then the familiar notes of the 
Condottieri’s charge sounded on the trumpet and kettledrum, 
and, headed by their chief, and armed with their battle-axes 
alone, the thirty troopers charged upon the armed multitude 
in the square. Trained men on trained horses, they swung 
their axes with fierce strength and deadly accuracy among the 
thickest of .their foes, and these, armed with their unwieldy 
lances—a weapon unadapted to a close medley—were at a 
disadvantage in spite of their disproportionate numbers and 
their heavy protecting plates; for the axes of these Northern 
horsemen fell with such crushing force that the fine Milan 
plate armour crumpled like paper under them ; and where the 
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shield intervened to deaden the stroke, the rider was often 
pushed from the saddle by the weight of the blow, or, again, 
the sharp edge of the axe glancing from the polished armour, 
fell on the horse’s neck or quarter and disabled him, and horses 
thus wounded, maddened by pain and fright, galloped riderless 
about the square, and added to the confusion and the uproar. 
All this time the loud monotonous “ tuck ” of the mercenaries’ 
drum, and the angry braying of the horn, were calling together 
the various bands of the adventurer’s company from their 
quarters, and they, coming up and seeing the flash of their 
comrades’ axes in the indistinct light of the now rising moon, 
joined in the meleée. 

The fight continued for an hour, and by the time the moon 
had risen clear and full above the hills near the sea, her light 
fell upon the large square strewed with dead bodies of the men 
and horses of Rosciano—fel]l upon splintered lances, broken 
swords, and dinted shields. Except a handful of men who 
succeeded in forcing their way out of the city, the whole of 
the assailing party had been cut to pieces by the free-lances. 


My story is all but at an end. The annals of Pesaro, in- 
deed, relate at full length how, a few days after the death of 
Vescona and his three sons, with the flower of their soldiers, 
in that night attack, there followed the siege, the surrender, 
and the cruel sack of Rosciano. ‘The town was fired, and those 
of its inhabitants who could not escape into the woods were 
either butchered or sold into captivity. The town of Rosciano 
which had hitherto been the rival of Pesaro, came with its 
dependencies, to be a mere appanage of that city; and it 
is at the present day sunk to the level of an insignificant 
village which the traveller does not often care to leave his road 
to visit.’ 

The indignation felt by Norlano’s band at the nearly sne- 
cessful night surprise, in which they were disposed to detect 
a treacherous connivance on tlie part of the men of Pesaro, 
had like to have been followed by retaliation of a stern and 
profitable kind upon that wealthy city itself; but their 
vengeance was arrested by their captain, who found his motive 
for doing so in the interest which he felt in the Potter’s 
daughter. 

Olympia soon forgot to reproach herself for her inconstancy 
to her first lover. She easily persuaded herself that his death 
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was not brought about by her faithlessness, and she came in 
time to consider that even faithlessness was hardly chargeable 
against one who had given so little of her heart as she now 
discovered she had given to Giulio Vescona. With Norlano 
she well knew it would be different. It was no half-love that 
Olympia gave to the hardy chief of the company of adventurers. 
Her strong passionate nature found in him her true ideal. 
The love of such a woman as Olympia I"errati, given to such a 
man as Norlano, could never turn to inconstancy. 

The lives of these two persons are lost. In the confysed 
seethe and surge of Italian history the German free-lance and the © 
beautiful girl who gave him her love were, indeed, remarkable 
characters. A man eminentas he was for extraordinary daring 
and for many great warlike virtues, and a woman who could 
appreciate the nobility of these virtues and love their pos- 
sessor, deserve to stand out from the historical canvas crowded 
with the figures of intriguers, of men and of women lost to all 
sense of human faith and honour, with no respect for what is 
noble, and no contempt for what is base ; but it so happens that 
after the capture of Rosciano, the hitherto conspicuous name 
of Norlano does not reappear in Italian chronicles. The many 
chances in those rough times which could make, could also 
mar a man; doubtless, Norlano fell a prey to some sudden 
violence, or died the victim of some dark and unrecorded 
plot. 

Giulio Vescona’s name still survives, though the world at 
large knows exceedingly little either of him or of his story. 
Those few princes or millionaires who happen to be at once 
discerning enough to care to possess, and wealthy enough to 
be able to acquire, the rarer works of Medizval art, know that 
among the very rarest and most precious of all are the plates 
and vases of the faience ware ascribed to Maestro Giulio Vescona. 
So rare, indeed, that the few existing pieces of the Vescona 
pottery are hardly known to ordinary collectors or connois- 
sieurs except by name. The value attached to them by artists 
and collectors at the present day seems extravagant to those 
who do not consider their excellence and their rarity. Each 
jar, plate, or vase contains the portrait of a young girl—always 
the same face—with low brow, dark wavy hair, and a face of 
exquisite beauty. Only three colours are employed in the 
painting; an olive green, a dull red, and a blue, but these 
tints are harmonized with a rare and masterly subtlety, and 
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the surface of the piece is’ always tinged bya mellow tint, 
composed of those’ three tones—a circumstance of ‘tself quite 
sufficient to distinguish the Vescona ware from ayy other 
kinds. 

On the back of each piece is written sometimes », 
painter’s signature, sometimes the burning brandon or torch, 
his device; and, on three or four, where the portrait is 
of unusual beauty and finish, there are traced in addition 
to the brandon, the words ‘I burn,” the motto of Giulio 
Vescona. 











